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fertile of corn the glebe, of oil and wine ; 

With herds the pastl^«s throng'd, with flocks the hills ; 

Huge cities and high tower'd, that well might seem 

The seats of mightiest n^onarchs i and so large 

The prospect lyas^ that here and there was room 

for barren desert* fbunta^pless and dry. • 

Milton. 
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I'Hti precise object £limed at ip this work is to affbrd^ 
iii k moderate compass, and under an agreeable form, such a 
view of evety thing xDiG^t iftipoitant relative to the natural and 
;^litical state of the world which we inhabit)^ as ufkay dM^ett 
iLpon the mind in vivid colours, and dnrably impress it with 
just and instructive notions* 

In the prosecution of this design I have been ^ided by thf( 
two leading considerations respecting each country, what na- 
ture has niade it, and what man has made it. Of these die 
first haa taken the precedence, because it« points to circum^ 
stances which can ifever fail to exert a certain effect ; which 
survive all temporary changes^ and iltainp an yidelible clis^ 
racter. The second^ however, is frequently of greater inte- 
rest, and inculcates lessons of more practical im]f)ortance ; it 
has, therefore, in the'mdi-e civili^&ed states, occupied the larg- 
est diare of the description. Both together have as much as 
possible been brou^t to conspire in forming the characteristic 
8tix>kes of the sketch. ^».... , . . , , .; ^ 

Since tjie first recjuisit^ in descrii>iag a'^t^nti^ is ki iSfen- 
tify it, the boundaries of each have b^er^^ ^js^ce^ with some 
minuteness ; and it has' especially been dciisiderec) dj» an oIh 
ject of consequei&ce to show how far ijlie/ gj^^t, pdi^fcfes or - 
masses into which nature seems tohave'diVided'the"la^<l upon 
tfiis n^obe^ coindde with the territorial distributions made 
by human policy. Those grand features of country, mountains 
and rivers, have likewise been l^d d6\vn with a degree of pre- 
cision corresptedent to their geographical iflo^rtance* These 
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PREFACE. 

detaib may, perhaps, to a cursory readei^ appear dry and tedi-* 
pus ; but it is always supposed by the writer thaf they are 
lillustrated by a good map ; for, without stich a kind of pictured 
representation^ Iroiys must be very inadequate to coipfvey the 
images required* Travelling in this manner with the eye and 
' understanding conj6iniiy, is im agreeaWe occupation,' as well 
as the only sure method of fixing ide^ of locality in the 

tnofnory* • 

When tiie aocompauimen* of jo^aps is confessed to \}t so es- 
jftenttsd to the proper luuse of tbi^ work, it inight,^ perhaps^ hayp 
lie«n iexpected tli&t they would have been ^ten with it; feut 
4eitl»et: Ae mzp nor the pricse would baV^ admitted the«i» ex- 
cept upon B9 rsm§ifl a scale as tiat to answer ^be purppate ; aind it 
may ke. presumed, tljat few houses in which attemtiott is paid to 
^eog^-aphkal instruction^ are unprovsided with a Modem atlas, 
"or a terre^i^ glofee, 

• I hWe not been very solicitous with relipect to the order in 
wfcich the dffKei^^ftie countries have feecn ^escribed. Arraiige- 
mctft is of «o great eonsequefice, except where it is founded^ 
~ii^n a systeai essentially connected With the subject ; but there 
isiK>>gy«tefl[iaitic reason why one part of the world should jbe 
offered *oAe reNMder^s consideration before afiother. A com- 
men^^ttt«tit has been made with Euripe, chiefly because a 
Ewb^jfiafi naturally regards his owm quarter of the g^obe 9B the 
centre of all relations aad cdttfparisons, politicai and moral; 
^ivlyindeedj hsjnterest.wover the rest seenis to joistify thfe 
j^ie^lijij^'m i^. /.39^C Ofther quarters ha^re^een takeA m 
'^ir «su9l^fte:;.:93Ml the particular divisi6tis of each ha^ 
followed in^ andtKef -according to contiguity^ with a general 
* coui^\^£^gc^^lijom north tcr douth. Particular reasons 
have 'ptkjkifceci VccasioViaf detiations from this course; but 
it is hop^dthat the transitions will commonly appear easy and 
tiatural* 

j^'he main matter of thi^s work is necessarily compiled fi^m 
other hoo\B ; aod ft would be easy to give a Mig list of worki^ 
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oli& geography, and voyage* and traveb^ that have bee^ consult^' 
ed* But this would be useless ostentation ; and I only request 
that credit maybe given me for having used due diligence and 
judgment in the collectioB of matierials, and for having seri- 
ously attempted to divest myself of all partialities and prejudi* 
ces wldch might jrave a false colouring to my. delineations^ 
The style I have always endeavoured t6 niiake my own; an^ 
I have freely indulgied a spirit of reflection whenever I thou^^ 
h could be employed to a goocl purpose. 

No particular class or age of readers has been in my view 
in this performance. If it prove sinswerable to my intentions^ 
young persons of both sexes, at the period of finishing their 
education, may peruse it with advan^ge, as a sufnmary ctt 
what is most important to be remembered relative to the to- 
pics treated of j and it may afford compendious information* 
and matter for reflection to those of maturer years, who ^ 
destitute of time and opportunity for copious ire^earck)^ 
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The writings of Dr. Aikin are so hi^aiy esteemed, faotfr 
in Europe and America, that it would be superfluous to praise 
them, of to liecotamend them to the notice of the public 
Though we possess inany geographical works, and some of • 
ftierit, yet it is presumed that the publication of Aikin^s CJeo- 
graphlcal Delineations in this country needs no apology. It 
is sufficieift to inform the reader, that many competent judges 
hkve examined the work, and pronoimce it neat, perspicuous, 
knd useful ; well adapted to the instniction of youth, and 
the information of persons of mature age. Perhaps it is nd 
exaggerated praise of this work to assert, that no geographical 
book of equal extent is^ ih all respects-, so fit for the purposes 
of instruction and general reading. 

§ome improvements haVe been made in the Americanf 
edition, whith render it superior to the English. The altera- 
tions and improvements that deserve particular notice occux' 
in the articles Brilftin and United States, of which the former 
has been reduced by the omission of a few local descriptions 
of no importance to foreigners, and the latter corrected and 
enlarged by the addition of some things of interest and value. 
The alterations and additions are scr numerous in the article 
United States, that it was most convenient, and indeed neces- 
sary, to incorporate them with the text; consequently they 
could not be distinguished by any of the usual marks without 
injuring the appearance of the typography. The iijitroduetion 
and the appendix are entirely new, and the latter may be 
considered as aVontinuation of the former, but is not neces- 
sarily connected with it. 

F.'N. 

January^ 1807. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



Definitions respecting the Circle and Sphere. 

1. A circle is a plain figure bounded by a curved line, call* 
fed the circumference, which is every where equally distant 
from a point within the figure Called the centre. 

2. A diameter of a circle is a straight line drawn through 
die centre and terminated both ways by the circumference. 

3. An ai*c of a circle is any pait of the cii'cumference. 

4. The circumference of every circle is supposed to be di- 
vided into 360 equal parts, called degrees, and each degree 
hito 60 equal parts, called minutes^ and each minute into 60 
equal parts, called seconds. 

Degrees, mitiutes, and seconds ate usually marked thus^ 
21*1,5' 6''; which are read 21 degrees 5 minutes 6 seconds. 

5. The plane of a circle is the space contained within the 
circumference. 

6. A circle revolving round any diameter, a3 an axis of 
motion, may be conceived to geherate a solid figure, which is 
called a sphere or globe. 

7. The centre of the generating circle is the centfe of the 
sphere; and any straight line passing through the centre of 
the sphere and terminated both ways by the Surface, is called 
a diameter. 

8. Any circle, the plane of which passes through the centre 
of the sphere, divides the sphere into two equal partS) and is 
called a great circle* * 

1 



2 INTRODUCTION. 

9. Any circle, the plane of which does not pass t}m>ugh the 
centre of the sphere, divides the sphere into two unequal 
parts, and is called a small circle. 

10. A diameter of a sphere perpendicular to the plane of 
any great circle is called the axis of that circle ; and the ex- 
tremities of the diameter 'are' called itsipoics. 

Geographical Definitions and Observations^ 

Geography is a descfiptfdh'^df'lhe caffii, anjd maybe divided 
into two parts, physical and local. 

Physical geography explains the nature and properties of 
the earth, as its figure, magnitude, motions, celestial appear- 
ances, temperature, natural productions, &c. 

Local geography describes the different countries of the 
earth, as their boundaries, figure, magnitude, climate, soil^ 
productions, inhabitants, arts, customs, languages, &c. 

Local geography is so easy, and so agreeable to most young 
persons, that it may be taught at school to children often years 
of age, or to those of a greater age as a relaxation from se- 
verer studies. It is merely ax^bject of memory, and there- 
fore the acquisition of geographical knowledge depends chiefly 
on the care and attention of the student. 

Geography is necessary to the soldier, the mariner, the 
merchant, the traveller, and to every man who desires to know 
the planet which he inhabits. It is so generally useful that no 
person of a common education can be ignorant of it without 
the suspicion of negligence and want of curiosity. 

A continent is a- great eitent of land containing many coun- 
tries. 

An island is a piece of land entirely surrounded by water, 
-as Britain. 

An ocean is a great extent of water which is not separated 
by land, as the Atlantic ocean. 

A sea is a less extent of water, more than half of which is 
surroand(^d by land, as the Baltic sea. 

A promontory is a continuity of land which stretches int^ 
a sea or ocean, as the southern extremity of Africa. 
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A cape is th^e esctremi^ of a promontory, as th^ cap^ of 
Good Hope. 

A peninsula is a portioa of land nearly surrounded by water, 
as Arabia. 

An isthmus is a narrow piece of land which connect^ a penr 
insula with the main land, as the isthmus of Sue2^, the isthmus 
of Darien. 

A lake is a portion of water surrounded by l3^d, as. lake 
Ontario. 

A gulf or bay is a part of an ocean or a sea^ which runs 
into the land, as the gulf of Mexico, the bay of BengaL 

A strait is a narrow part of the sea which runs between two 
countries and connects two seas qr oceans, as the strsdts of 
Gibraltar, the straits of Magellan.* 

The ai^is of the earth is an imaginary line passing through 
the centre, and meeting the surface in two opposite points. 

The poles of the earth are the two extremities of its ^is. 

That extremity of the earth's axis which is directed toward 
the north point of the heavens is called the north pole, and 
that which is directed towa^rd the south point is called the south 
pole. The poles are diametrically opposite to each other, and 
^ways preserve the sa^ie relative situation. 

Imagine a circle to be described round the globe, exactly in 
the middle between the poles. This circle is called «the equa- 
tor. Therefore tjKe terrestrial equator is a great circle of the 
earth, whi<?h divides it into two equal parts, called the north- 
em and southern hemispheres, and is every where equidistant 
from the poles. 

The ecliptic is a great circle which crosses the equator ob- 
liquely in two opposite points, which are called the vernal and 

• The following definitions and observations will not be intelligible to the 
learner unless be have a terrestrial globe before him. Indeed a globe seems 
indispensable to a student of ge6graphy, for without its assistance he cannot 
easify obtain correct notions of the figure, notion, and position of the earth* 
and of the relative situations of the different continents, islands, and countries 
into which the surface of the earth is naturally and artificially divided. 

The terrestrial and celestial globes improved by Bardin, and made by W. 
and S. Jones, London, are the best, and are sold separately for half the price 
of the pair. 
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autumnal equinoxes* The sun seems to pass over the ecliptic 
in the space of a yean 

The sensible horizon is that circle in the heavens which, 
bounds the view of the spectator. Thus, at sea, or on an ex- 
tensive plain, the sky and the earth appear to meet in a circle, 
which is called the horizon. 

A meridian is a great circle which intersects the equator at 
right angles, passes throtigh the poles, and divides the globe 
into two equal parts. 

Any place which lies east or west of another may have a 
meridian drawn through it ; consequently there may be as ma- 
ny different meridians as places situated east or west of one 
another. The sun at noon is over the meridian of any par- 
ticular place on the earth's surface. v 

Parallels of latitude are small circles of the globe which are 
parallel to the equator. 

Tropics are two small circles which are parallel to the equa- 
tor, and distant from it 23 *> 28'. The circle on the north side 
of the equator is called the tropic of cancer, and the circle on 
the sout^ side, the tropic of capricom. 

Polar circles are two small circles which are parallel to the 
equator, and distant from the poles 23^ 28'. The cir^e about 
the north pole is called the arctic circle, and the circle about 
the soutK pole the antarctic circle. 

The space between the two tropics is called^ the torrid zone ; 
the two spaces between the tropics and the polar circles are 
called the temperate zones ; and the two spaces between the 
polar circles and the poles are called the frigid zones.* 

A map is a representation of the earth, or of any part of 
the earth upon a plane surface. The top of a map represents 
the north, the bottom the south, the right side the east, and 
the left side the west. The figures on the top and bottom of a 
map denote longitude, and the figures on the sides denote lati» 
ftide, 



* These divisions of the ei^th ftpe incpirect and useless, and ought to be 
bf^nished from jg^^phy. 
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A terrestrial globe is a representation of the earth on a sphe- 
rical surface, and is useful in showing the situations of the dif- 
ferent countries and parts of the earth. 

Latitude and Longitude. 

The equator, meridians, and parallels of latitude, are the 
principal circles which are described on globes and maps ; and 
if they be well understood the learner will easily comprehend 
what follows respecting the latitude and longitude of a place. 

Thie equator, fbr instance, is represented as the boundary 
which separates the northern from the southern hemisphere ; 
and the latitude of a place is its distance from the equator. If 
a place lie in the northern hemisphere, it is said to have north 
latitude ; and if it lie in the southern hemisphere it is said to 
have south latitude. Hence the latitude of any place is greater 
or less according to its distance from the equator. 

To estimate the distance of a place from the equator, we 
conceive a meridian to be drawn through the place proposed ; 
and by reckoning how many degrees and minutes of the me- 
ridian are contained between the place and the equator, we can 
judge of the situation of the place with respect to its latitude. 
Thus, if a place lie exactly in the middle between the equa- 
tor and either of the poles, it will have 45® of latitude, north or 
south, according to the hemisphere in which it lies." At the 
equator the latitude is nothing, and increases gradually as we 
advance toward either of the poles, where it is 90®, or the great- 
est possible. 

It is evident that many places may have the same latitude ; 
for if a circle be supposed to be drawn through any point of 
the meridian, parallel to the equator, all places situated on that 
parallel will be equally distant from the equator, and conse- 
quently will have the same latitude. Hence it appears that the 
Utitude of a place does not determine its exact situation. We 
know in what parallel the place lies, and what is its distance from 
the equator ; but this knowledge is not suflScient to fix the pre- 
cise position of the place in that parallel, and to enable us to 
find it on a globe or map. To ascertain the exact situation of 
ji place, we must know its distance from a certain meridian. 
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as well as its distance from the equator. As none of the meri- 
dians is, in its own nature, distinguishable from the rest, it will 
be necessary to take some one in particular, and to refer all our 
computations to it. Suppose, for example, that we take any re- 
markable place upon the earth, and consider the meridian which 
passes through it as the principal or first meridian. By observ- 
ing the points where this meridian cuts the equator, the dis- 
tance of any place may be properly reckoned from it in degrees 
and minutes of the equator. 

Geographers of different countries do not assume the same 
meridian as the first. This disagreement is not of much con- 
sequence, because, wherever the first meridian b^ fixed, all 
other meridians may easily be reduced to it. 

Every meridian intersects the equator in two opposite points 
at the distance of 1 80*> each way. As the equator is the boun*- 
dary which separates the northern hemisphere from the south- 
em, so the first meridian may be considered as the boundary 
which separates the eastern hemisphere from the western. As 
the latitude of any place is its meridianal distance from the 
equator, so the longitude of any place is its equatorial distance 
from the first meridian. If a place be situated in the eastern 
hemisphere, it is said to have east longitude ; if in the western 
hemisphere, it is said to have west longitude. The longitude 
of a place is greater or less according to its distance from the 
first meridian; but the greatest longitude cannot exceed 180^. 

To estimate the distance of a place from the first meridian, 
we conceive a meridian to be drawn through the place proposed ; 
then by reckoning how many degrees of the equator are con- 
tained between this and the first meridian, we can judge of the 
situation of the place with respect to its longitude. 

All places situated on the first meridian have no longitude. 
Many places may have the same longitude ; for if a meridian 
be supposed to be drawn through any point on the globe, all 
places on that meridian, when referred to the equator, will be 
equally distant from the first meridian, and therefore will have 
the same longitude. Hence it appears that the longitude only 
of a place will not determine its exact situation. We must find 
both the meridian and the parallel of latitude of the place pro- 
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posed ; and the point of intersection of these two circles will be 
the true situation of the place- 
Hence we can easily find upon a map or globe the situation 
6f ai^ place of which the latitude and longitude are known ; 
and, on the contrary, we can find the latitude and longitude of 
any place proposed. 

The length of a degree of latitude is nearly the same at all 
distances from the equator ; but the length of a degree of lon- 
gitude continually decreases from the equator to the poles, 
where it is nothing. 

When the sun in its apparent daily course round the earthy 
comes over any particular meridian, it is then 12 o'clock, or 
noon, at all places which lie on that meridian ; but at all other 
places it is either before or after noon, according as they are 
situated west or east of that meridian. Hie sun, moving ap- 
parendy from east to west, must pass over any meridian which 
lies east of another before it comes to die more westerly meri- 
dian ; consequently when it is noon to the inhabitants of the 
£ormer meridian, it will be sometime afternoon to the inhabir 
tants of the latter ; and, on the contrary, when it is noon at 
those places which are situated on the latter meridian, it will be 
some time after noon at all places which are situated on the 
former meridian. 

The sun appears to move uniformly round the earth, and to 
describe a circle in 24 hours ; therefore it describes an arc of 
15® in one hour. For if 360«> be divided by 24, the quo- 
tient will be 15®. Therefore when it is noon at London, 
and at all other places on the same meridian, it will be one 
o'clock in the afternoon at all places situated on the meridian 
15® degrees east of the meridian of London, and 11 o'clock 
in the forenoon at all places situated 15** west of London. For 
example, the meridian of Paris is 2® 20' east of the meridian 
of London. This difference of longitude, converted into time, 
reckoning 15® to 1 hour, or 1® to 4 minutes of time, is 9 mi- 
nutes 20 seconds of time. Therefore when it is noon at Lon- 
don it will be 9 minutes 20 seconds after noon at Paris ; and 
on the contrary when it is noon at Paris, it will be only 50 mi- 
nutes 40 seconds after 11 o'clock at London ; so that the clocks 
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at London ought to be slower than the clocks at Paris by 9 mi- 
nutes 20 seconds. 

The latitude of a place (as has been ss^id) is its distance from 
the equator, north or south, and is reckoned in degrees and 
minutes upon the meridian. Or, the latitude of a place is an 
arc of the meridian intercepted between the place and the 
equator. i 

The longitude of a place is its distance from the first meri*' 
dian, east or west, and is reckoned in degrees and minutes 
upon the equator. Or, the longitude of a place is an arc of the 
equaitor intercepted between the meridian of the place and the 
first meridian. 

To find the latitude of any place on the terrestrial globe m 

Bring the place to the graduated side of the strong brass me- 
ridian, or bring the graduated side of the moveable meridian* 
to the place. The degree of the meridian which is over the place, 
is the latitude required. Thus, London will be fbutid in lati- 
tude S\^ 32' north, Constantinople in latitude 41® north, the 
cape of Good Hope in latitude 34® south. 

To find the longitude of any place on the globe. 

Set the moveable meridian to the place, or bring the place 
under the strong brass meridian. The degree of the equator 
which is cut by the meridian is the longitude required. Thus, 
the longitude of Boston is 71® west from London; the longi- 
tude of Rome is 12® 30' east. 

The latitude and longitude of any place being known, to find 
that place upon the globe. 

Bring the moveable meridian to the given lon^tude on the 
equator, or brihg the longitude to the strong brass meridian* 
The degree of the meridian which answers to the given latitude 
will show the situation of the places 

The latitude of Smjn^a (in Asia) is 38® 28' north, and lon- 
gitude 27® 30^ east. Bring the moveable meridian to 27® 30'' 

* Some globes hftve a thin moveabls meridian. 
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east on the equator, Smyrna will be found igider 38^ 28^ north 
on the meridian. 

Many other problems may be solved on the terrestrial globe ; 
but they are of little or no use, and the method of solving them 
is unintelligible to those who have not learned spherical trigo- 
nometry* 

To find the latitude of any place on a map. 

Observe the distance of the place from the nearest parallel 
of latitude, and fitid the degrees and minutes on the side of the 
map at the same distance from the same parallel. The number 
of degrees and minutes will be the latitude of the place. 

To find the longitude of any place on a map. 

Observe the distance of the place from the nearest meridian, 
tod find the degrees and minutes at the top or bottom of the 
. map at the same distance from the same meridian. The num- 
ber of degrees and minutes will be the longitude of the place. 

Note. The meridians are supposed to be parallel. In some 
maps the meridians converge from the equator to the poles, in 
which case the distance of the place must be taken less at the 
top or bottom of the map. 

Tht latitude and longitude of any place being knorvn, to find 
that place on a map. 

Find the latitude of the place on the side of the map, and 
the longitude at the top or bottom. Observe where the nearest 
parallel and meridian intersect each other. The place will be 
found near the intersection, and as far distant from the parallel 
and meridian as the latitude and longitude are distant from 
them. 



GEOGRAPHICAL DELINEATIONS. 



THE WORLD. 



ON a general survey of the surface of this terraqueous 
globe, two circumstances can scarcely fail to strike the observ- 
er; the great proportion of sea amounting, at least, to two 
thirds of the whole ,- and. the disproportion of land in the two 
hemispheres, the land in the northern hemisphere being more 
than double that in the southern. The latter inequality long 
maintained a persuasion among theorists, of the existence of 
large tracts of undiscovered land in the southern hemisphere -, 
but the researches of modem navigators, especially of the ce- 
lebrated Cook, have disproved this supposition, at least with 
respect to the latitudes corresponding to those in which the 
great masses of land on the northern side of the equator are 
situated. 

The sea is peopled with animated beings^s well as the land- 
As far as the interests of the human race are concerned, expe- 
rience seems to prove that the quantity of land is fully ade- 
quate to any probable increase of mankind; for in all past peri- 
ods, as well as at present, vast regions have remained either 
totally unoccupied by man, or very imperfectly possessed by 
him, although situated in climates the best adapted to his.cul- 
ture. The ocean, too, which an ancient poet has termed dis-- 
sociable^ has been rendered, by modem improvements in navi* 
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gation, the readiest medium of communication between remote 
parts of the earth. The conveyance from Europe to China by 
sea is much easier than carriage by land one fourth of the dis- 
ttoce i and a vessel will sooner circumnavigate the globe than 
a caravan will travel the length of the Russian empire. 

Nothing can be more opposite, to mechani(;al ideas of regur 
larity, Aan die form and dispo^ion of the land oit the globfe 
as moulded by the circumfluent ocean. Two main continents 
or continued tracts appear, of which, however, large parts are 
nearly severed from the rest, and the edges are singularly bro- 
ken by projections and indentations. In many places separa- 
tions seem to have been entirely effected by the force of the wa- 
ter, producing the detached spots called islands ; unless it be a 
more probable supposition, that from a gradual shrinking of the 
fluid which once covered the whole globe, the elevated parts 
and prominent points of a subaqueous land have disclosed them- 
selves as islands, peninsidas, and promontories. 

Of the two continents the larger, which from the earliest re« 
cords of the world has been the seat of aU science, was by the 
geographers of antiquity divided into three portions, usuaUy 
called quarters of the world; and this distribution is stiU ob-^ 
served. The other continent, a new discovery, has been con- 
sidered as a fourth quarter ; and thus the number, as referring 
to parts of a whole, has been completed, although with great 
disproportion of the several parts* The islands have been ad- 
judged to those quarters nearest to which they are situated. 

The Ocean may, with respect to its universal commuttica* 
tion, be regarded as one ; but for geograjdiical purposes it has 
been distributed into portions, relatively to the lands between 
which they are in^rposed, or their position with regard to the 
poles and circles df the globe. The greatest of these parts, 
constituting almost one half of the surface of the globe, has had 
the appellation of the Pacific ocean, from the tranquillity ob- 
served by navigators in crossing it in certain directions. It fills 
up the space between Asia and America, and is geographically 
divided by the equator into northern and southern : the north- 
em may be said to be bounded by the strait between the two 
continents ; the southern has no definite limit. 
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Another great ocean is the Atlantic, flowing between Europe 
and Africa on one side, and the eastern coast of America on 
the other. Northward it joins the Arctic ocean, an appellation 
given to the sea between the northern shores of the old and new 
continents, and the north pofe ; an expanse of ice rather than 
of water. An Antarctic sea round the south pole has also been 
marked by geographers, but no land has been discovered to 
give it a natural limit. The Indian ocean is that tract of sea 
which lies between the southern coast of 'Asia, the eastern side 
of Africa, and New Holland. All the other seas may be con- 
sidered only as arms or branches of these* The Mediterranean; 
however, flowing between the three quarters of the old conti*- 
nent, and communicating with the AtUmtic only by a narrow 
strait, may claim particular notice* 



/ 
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EUROPE. 



OF the four quarters of the world Europe is considerably 
the least. It occupies a portion of the north temperate zone, 
fit>m the 36th degree of latitude northward : a small part of it, 
however, projects beyond the arctic circle. Its boundaries are 
the Atlantic and Arctic oceans to the west and north ; the Me- 
diterranean and Black seas with their communicating branches 
to the south ; and an indistinct line of rivers and mountains, 
separating it from Asia, to the east. 

The outline of this mass is extremely irregular, being broken 
into islands and peninsular tracts, and intersected by bays and 
gulfs. 'Of the latter the most remarkable is the Baltic sea, 
with its annexed gulfs of Finland and Bothnia, making a pen- 
insula of a large part of the north of Europe. The German 
sea and British channel cut off the British isles from the con- 
tinent. The bay of Biscay interposes itself between France 
and Spain, and, by the approach of the Mediterranean on the 
opposite side, forms the peninsula of Spain and Portugal. The 
Adriatic or gulf of Venice renders a similar office to Italy. 

The internal part of Europe exhibits the variety of surface 
that is to be found in all large tracts of the globe. Its peculi- 
arities will be noted under the head of each covmtry into which 
it is divided. It will jsuffice in a general survey to remark, 
that the land rises into the highest mountains toward the south, 
especially opposit^o the centre of the Mediterranean sea, 
where they constitute\lie Alps of Savoy and Switzerland ; and 
that the eastern side, for the most part, consists of one vast 
plain, extending from the Black sea to the Northern ocean. 

Within such a range of latitude great diversities of climate 
must necessarily exist ; but the prevalent character of Europe 
is that of moderate temperature. Of the two extremes that of 
cold alone is felt; the heat in no part can be compared with 
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that of the torrid Tegions. In no part is the human skin black- 
ened by the rays of the sun ; nor does nature in any part yield 
those spontaneous products which sustain the life of man with- 
out care and toil.'' To these circumstances it is probably owing 
that the men of Europe have atall times displayed more vi- 
gour and energy than the inhabitants of the other quarters of 
the globe ; and that in arms, arts, and sciences they have for 
a long course of ages maintained a superiority, which the pro- 
gress of improvement has rendered more and more conspicu- 
ous. Whilst European colonies and settlements are spread 
over the richest tracts of the world, and every coast is visited 
by ships from Europe, she keeps herself inviolate from all ex- 
traneous dominion, and is only known to the unenterprising 
natives of. the <east and the south by the awe she inspires. It i& 
in Europe alone (that part of America which may be called 
European excepted) that the human mind is in a. progressive 
state ; that improvement of every kind is assiduously cultivated ; 
and that the principle of liberal curiosity is active. Here only, 
in shorty man appears in the full exertion of all the faculties of 
his nature, and attains his proper rank in the scale of beings«i 
With the European countries, therefore, as the most worthy 
objects of contemplation, and as chiefly influencing the fate of 
the rest of the world, these sketches will commence. We shall 
beg^n our tour from the north, that we may enjoy the satisfac- 
tion of seeing the face of nature gradually improve upon us 
in our progress. 
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DENMARK AND NORWAY. 



TH£ most noithem ^art of Europe is distinguished by a 
vast penkisidar tract, disposed in a kind of horse-shoe shape, of 
which the Adantic and Arctic oceans form the exterior boun* 
dary, while the Baltic sea, with its branches, the gulfs of Both* 
nia and Finland, separate it from the isoutheni mass of con* 
tirient. On the east it is joined to Russia by a broad neck, 
though a chain of lakes leaves but a small space of connecting 
land* 

Toward the south-western extremity of this peninsula, ano- 
ther peninsular tract, but of small comparative dimensions, 
runs out to meet it ; and some islands form steps, as it were, 
between the two. 

This great portion of land, of which the part known to the 
ancients received the general name of Scdndinavia, now con- 
stitutes the kingdoms of Denmsu-k and Sweden, smd makes a 
small addition to the mighty empire of Russia. 

Deitmarx Proper consists of the smaller peninsula above 
mentioned, and its annexed islands. From the borders of the 
Dutchy of Holstein in Germany, about lat. 54^ 20* the coun- 
tries of Sleswick and Jutland extend northward, till they termi- 
nate in a point or beak, bending eastward in lat, 57^ 4(/. This 
tract, about 220 miles in length, is very narrow at its southern 
part, but increases in breadth northward, till it approaches its 
termination. Th^ principal islands are Zeeland, Funen, La- 
land, and Falster, stretching across the entrance of the Baltic 
sea, to which they leave only narrow channels of communica- 
tion. The largest island, Zeeland, approaches very near to 
the Swedish coast, from which it is separated only by the 
strait of the Sound. This is the chief passage to the Baltic, of 
which Denmark, from its position, holds, as it were, the keys ; 
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in advantage which.it employs to levy a toll, which is a consi- 
derable branch of its revenue* 

All this country, together with the province of Holstein, in 
Germaiiy, which belongs to the crown of Denmark, is a com- 
paratively low tr^ct, and in great part leveL The most fertile 
parts are the isles of Zeeland and Funen, the southern portion' 
of the peninsula, and Holstein. Jutland has many upland 
moors, forests, and marshes, and is intersected with wide shal- 
low lakes communicating with the sea* The climate is moist 
and foggy, and, for the latitude, rather temperate, though the 
winters are sometimes very rigorous* Instances frequently oc- 
cur of the freezing of the Sound, so as to permit heavy carri»> 
ages to pass on the ice to Sweden. The season of spring is 
scarcely known in these regions, and the change from winter to 
summer is almost instant. 

The common products of northern agriculture are raised with 
success in Denmaii, and the different kinds of grain are grown 
in sufficient quantity to allow of exportation in good years. Flax 
is a common object of culture, and affords a material for home 
manufacture. Although the climate seems little adapted to fruit- 
trees,* yet cider is the usual beverage of the peasantry of Sles- 
wick. The pastures are rich, and rear domestic animals of re- 
markable bulk. The horses and homed cattle of Denmark and 
Holstein are noted for siase and strength. 

The countries above described form by much the smaller part 
in extent of tKe territories imder the Danish crown, which also 
comprehend the ancient kingdom of PJorway and the remote 
island of Iceland. 

Norway is a tract of country forming the western border of 
the great Scandinavian penmsvda. It extends from the 58th de- 
gree of N. latitude to beyond the 71st, in an oblicme direction, 
from S. E. to N. W. Its breadth is veiy small itl proportion. 
' At its southern end, indeed, it swells out into a breadth of 200 
or 250 miles, which suddenly contracts about the 6dd degree of 
latitude, after which it is only a strip of land between the sea 
and the hilli that separate it from Sweden. 
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The long sea*coast is singularly broken and torn through its 
whole extent into numberless creeks and islands, generally faced 
with high rocky cliffs, having deep water at their bases* Of 
the inlets not many are fit for the purposes of navigation, and . 
the streams that run into them are mountain-torrents, impeded 
by frequent shallows and cataracts. Off the northern part of 
the coast lies a whirlpool, named Maelstroom, the dread of mari- 
ners ; capable of drawing in small vessels, and whelming them 
in an abyss beset with submarine rocky points. 

The chain of mountains, which may be termed the back-bone 
of Scandinavia, descending from the extreme north, forms the 
limit between Norway and Sweden, in one continued ridge, to 
the 62d or 63d degree of latitude, when it divides into two msdn 
branches ; a western, keepi^^g within Norway, parallel to, and not 
remote from, the coast, qtiite to its southern extremity ; and an 
eastern, continuing the barrier between the two countries, till at 
length it enters and loses itself in Sweden. The Norwegian 
mountains, though rugged and savage, cannot compare in alti-" 
tude with the Alps and Pyrenees, and decline in height towards 
the north. Notwithstanding the rigour of the climate, they are 
for the most part thickly clothed with pine forests. They a- 
bound in spiry crags and horrible precipices, and are passable 
only in particular spots, by winding roads and hanging bridges, 
which are among the most daring works of human iivdustry. 

The only river of Norway which finds room for a considera- 
ble length of course, is the Qlommen, which, rising in that^ 
lofty part of the mountainous chain called the Dofrine hiUs, 
takes a southern direction across the widest part of Norway, 
ftill it discharges itself into the sea opposite to the point of Jut- 
• land. Though it brings down a large quantity of water, it is 
rendered nearly unnavigable by^hoals and cataracts. 

Lakes are numerous in the southern part of Norway, and 
some of them of great extent. They occupy the bosoms of the 
hiUs or the vallies through which streams take their course, and 
often present very beautiful and picturesque scenery, which 
would excite admiration if it were placed in a more inviting 
and frequented country. 
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Aldiougfa the general character of this region is that of a rude 
and steril land, yet its southern portion has a large admixture 
of pleasant and fertile country, agreeably varied in its surface, 
well watered, and not unfriendly to the labours of the husband- 
man. The climate, indeed, renders the harvests precarious, and 
the grain is scarcely ripei^ied by the short summer before the 
autumnal rains threaten its destruction. In the hilly parts the 
rearing of catde is pulsiied with advantage./ The native growth 
of the mountains, the £rs and pines of difFeremt species, afForA 
a source of wealth WOTch, under proper management, would 
be inexhaustible. Wherever these trees are accessible, they 
are cut down and rolled into the next torrent, whence they are 
conveyed to the sea coast. Part is exported in the form of 
whole trunks, only stript o^their bark and squared ; and part 
is converted into deal h^krdmot the numerous saw-mills erected 
upon the banks-of the streams. The tar and pitch yielded by 
the same species of trees afford other valuable articles of expor- 
tation. • 

Of wild animals, the bear, theljyrnx, the glutton, the fox, and va- 
rious smaller quadrupeds harbour in the forests and inaccessi 
tie crags of the alpine parts. The Kolenrock is celebrated as 
the head-quarters of that curious species of rat, the leming, 
which at certain periods issues thence in innumerable armies, 
devouring every thing before them, till their course is stopped 
by the sea. 

The searcoast of Norway is frequented by sHoals of fish of 
various species, which greatly contribute to the sustenance of the 
inhabitants, and afford emplojonent ta a number of hardy mari- 
ners. The rocky shores are particularly favourable- to the 
breeding of shell-fish ; and large. quantities of fine lobsters are 
exported to supply the luxury of the English metropolis- Among 
the wonders of the deep in these regions have been enumerated 
fancied creatures of enormous bulk, which are now considered 
as the offspring of fable or gross exaggeration. 

Nature has compensated the scantiness of her products on the 
surface of this country, by the abundance of its mineral trea- 
sures. Th« silver mines of Kongsberg in the south were long 
reckoned the richest of that metal in Europe, but have latterly 
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faHen off in their produce. The iron mines in the same quar- 
ter are still more valuable. Copper is yielded in large quantity 
by mines in the district of Drontheim. Lead, cobalt, and a va* 
riety of marbles and otheir useful stones and eartiis add to ^e 
catalogue of the riches of the 4^jp0l^ kingdom. 

vThe Island of Iceland would, by its bulk, constitute an im- 
portant part of the Danish dominions, if it were more favoura- 
bly treated by native with respect to soil and climate. Iceland 
is situated in the northern Atlantic, far to the west of Norway, 
chiefly between the 64th and 6yth degrees of N. latitude. Its 
size is variously estimated, but probably equals 260 miles from 
east to west, by 200 from north to south. Its coast is extremely 
rugged, deeply indented with bays and creeks, which form se- 
cure havens. Ridges of lofty mountains traverse the coimtry, and 
give it a most desolate appearance, aggravated by the horrors 
of perpetual winter, in which a large part of it is buried. 

*Fire and frost here encroach upon each other's limits. Some 
of the loftiest moimtains are volcanoes, which, by their internal 
Tieat and sulphureous exhalations, keep their summits free from 
the snow and ice that encrust the neighbouring * eminence^ 
Hecla maintains a conspicuous rank among Aese terrific exhi- 
bitions of nature, and its eruptions have been some of the most 
copious and destructive that modem times have witnessed. It 
was, however, from another mountain that the prodigious de- 
luge of lava proceeded, which in 1783, filled up large valleys^ 
and turned the course of rivers. Fountains of boiling' water, 
some of which form magnificent jets to a great height in the 
air, further attest the dominion of intestine fire. ; 

This Island, however, in many parts affords tolerable pastor- 
age, and is not entirely unproductive of grsdn, though in quan- 
tities inadequate to the wants of the inhabitants. Its shallow 
soil, and the violence of the winds, will not permit the growth of 
trees beyond the height of shrubs. The rural wealth of the 
Icelanders consists chiefly in their kine and sheep. The former 
are small, and mostly hornless ; the latter, on the contrary, have 
large homs^ and often more than the usual number* Their 
irool is used in domestic manufacture. 
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"^f the wild animals of Iceland^ the most dreaded are the white 
or polar bears, which are frequently brought to the coast from 
Greenland or Spitzb6rgen upon ice-i$lands. Beside the mischief 
of importing these. unwelcome visitants, the huge masses of ice 
stranded on the shore luring .with them a degree of cold wWch 
starves the whole adjacent country for months till they are dis- 
aolve dyP 

Icelsmd has long been famous for its hawks, used in the no- 
ble sport of falconry. The finest of these are reserved for the^ 
king of Denmark, who sends his falconer annually into the 
island to purchase them. The highest price is given for a large 
species of falcon sometimes of a pure white. The capture of 
jseals is a source of profit to the Icelanders ; and the fish, which 
resort in great numbers to their coast, might be much more so, 
if they were enabled to pursue the fishery with due advantage. 

' Another appendage to the Danish crown is the Feroe 
ISLANDS, a group situated between the Shetland Isles and Ice- 
land, about the 62d degree of N. latitude. These are mountains 
steeply emerging from Ae sea, some of them indented by creeks 
forming secure harbours, and separated from one another by deep 
channels swept by rapid currents. The surrounding seas are full 
of whirlpools, formed by the struggle of the tides and currents 
in the craggy channels. About seventeen of these isles are 
habitable^Their shallow but fruitful soil yields barley, and 
good pasturage for sheep, with which they abound. The roc- 
ky cliffs are the resort of great flocks of sea-fowl, which tempt 
the inhabitants to estraordinaty exertions for the sake of their 
eggs, flesh, and feathers. In no country is the hazardous busi- 
ness of fowling conducted with more skill and intrepidity ; and 
the most tremendous precipices are either scaled from below, by 
men raised upon the poles of their companions, or are reached 
from above by those who are let down by means of ropes fas- 
tened about their wsdsts. The delicate eider down is one of the 
most valuable articles to the fowlers. 

A 

The Kingdom of Denmark, comprehending the countries 
above described, ranks among the secondary powers of Europe. 
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Its government is a monarchy, changed, nearly 150 years ago, 
from limited to absolute, in consequence of the voluntaiy sur- 
render of their liberties by the lower orders of the state, insult- 
ed and oppressed by the higher. It is, however, administered 
with mildness and moderation, and« is restricted by legal forms.. 

The established religion in all d|f dominions is the Luthe- 
ran. Its superior order of clergy is dignified with the episcopal 
tide, hut enjoys only a moderate degree of power or splendour^ 
"pThe peasantry in Denmark Proper are mostly in a state of 
vassalage, and in their manners bear the mark of their servitude. 
Those of Norway, on the contrary, are mostly free, and in their 
character and demeanour display the generous tokens of liberty. 
They are brave, frank, and spirited ; and, notwithstanding the 
rudeness of their climate, are possessed of more of the comforts 
of life than most of their rank throughout Europe. 

The language of all these countries is a dialect of the an- 
cient Gothic, of which the Icelandic is reckoned the purest. 

The Danes do not stand high as a literary nation ; their prin- 
cipal writings consisting of historical compilations, for which 
Iceland in the early ages afforded considerable materials. That 
remote island, indexed, like Ireland, seems in the confusions of 
the continent to have been a place of refuge for letters, and its 
treasures in poetry, history, and mj^hology have engaged the 
curiosity of modem erudition. The genius of the Danes at pre- 
sent is chiefly turned to commerce and economical improvement* 
f The capital of Denmark, Copenhagen, in the island of Zee- 
land, is a noted sea-port. Its name, indeed, in the language of 
the country signifies Merchant's-haven. It is one of the best 
built cities in the north of Europe, and has a population estimat- 
ed at 95000 persons. Its port is well fortified, and in one of 
its suburbs are docks and arsenals upon a large scale for the 
royal navy, which is usually laid up here. Copenhagen pos- 
sesses an university and a royal academy of sciences, neither of 
much distinction. Its citizens are hospitable, and much addict- 
ed to social entertainments and public amusements. Sleswig, 
the capital of the dutchy of that name, is a well-built town in 
the German style. Kiel in Holstein has a rspectable univer- 
sity. Altonay. on the Elbe, almost contiguous to Hamburg, in 
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]pobit of commerce and population is the second citj of the king- 
dom. Of Norway the capital is Bergen, a sea-port with a mo- 
derate share of trade. Christiana, on the southern coast of 
Norway, is, however, the principal port for the exportation of 
the timber and metals of that country.^ 

The population of the 0%nish dominions is small in compari- 
son with their extent. The whole amount is reckoned at two 
millions and a half, of which Norway supplies only 800000, and 
Iceland not more than 50000. 

The manufactures of these countries are few, and only for 
domestic use. The exports are chiefly of native products ; 
those of Denmark and Holstein being com, cattle and horses ; 
of Norway, timber in great quantity, silver, copper, and iron, 
hides, and fish ; of Iceland, dried fish, feathers, and skins. The 
Danish setdements on the coasts of Coromandel and Guinea, 
and in the West Indies, afford other articles of commerce, and 
increase the number of sailors. The shipping trade is con- 
siderable, and enables Denmark to support a respectable navy, 
manned with hardy and brave sea-men. The public revenue is 
not large, but adequate to the expenses. 
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SWEDEN- 



THIS country conjposes the whole intericM' part of the 
great Scandinavian peninsula, and constitutes its chief breadth* 
From its southern extremity in about latitude 55^ 2(/it stretch- 
es in a northern direction inclined to the east to nearly the. 70di 
degree of latitude, and then, bending round, forms an eastera 
branch, which comes down to latitude 60°. The gulf of Both- 
nia interposes itself between the two branches, and the gulf of 
Finland forms the separation between the eastern branch and 
Livonia. The Baltic sea, with its entrance, the Cattegat, washes 
the rest of its coast. Its inland limit on the western side is 
chiefly the great chain of mountains mentioned under Norway. 
This, however, ceases to be the boundary toward the southern 
extremity, and the two kingdoms are there separated only by an 
imaginary line. The eastern boundary on the side of Russia is 
pardy another mountainous ridge, pardy an assumed line. The 
greatest length of Sweden is computed at 1150 English miles ; 
its greatest breadth, including the Bothnian gulf, at, about 600 
xniles. 

Sweden, in general, is marked with the rude features of a 
northern region. Of these features many are highly picturesque, 
and afford assemblages of rural beauty which, in a more pro- 
pitious climate, would greatly delight the lovers of nature. Its 
surface is diversified with numerous lakes, some of great ex- 
tent, large and clear rivers, torrents and cataracts, dark forests, 
craggy rocks, and verdant dales. A striking characteristic of 
the country in many parts is the frequency of detached masses 
of rock, starting out of the ground, and imparting a singularly 
wild and rugged appearance to the landscape. 

Of the mountains of Sweden the principal are those which 
form the boundary ridge on the side of Norway, and may be 
reckoned coimuQn to both cou»tries. Branches are in majiy 
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parts sent oiF from this chain into Sweden, especially towards 
the north, where they, constitute the Lapland Alps. The long 
ridge which separates Swedish from Russian Lapland, and ter- 
minates in Finland, is a continuation of this chain. In the 
south-west, branches proceed. from the Dofrine hills, which 
overspread the mountainous region of Dalecarlia. 

These high tracts give birth to numerous rivers, which take 
a direct course to the Bothnian gulph on its western, northern, 
and eastern sides. One of the principal of these, the Tornea, 
entering the head of that gulf, is noted for the access it affords, 
though by a difficult and interrupted navigation, to the remot- 
est part of Lapland, bordering on the Nordi cape. In the ^ 
southern part of Sweden the rivers run into the Baltic and Cat- 
tegat, but have generally, a short course and broken channel. 
The most important of the Swedish rivers is the Dahl, which, 
springing from the Dofrine ridge, waters the province to which 
it gives name (Dalam or Dalecarlia) and enters the gulf of 
Bothnia at its southern extremity, near the towif of Gefle. It 
has a cataract near its mouth, rendered awfully sublime, by the 
breadth of the stream and the wildness of the surroimding sce- 
nery. 

The lakes of Sweden surpass those of most European coun- 
tries in number and magnitude. The Wener, nearly 100 miles 
by 50 or 60, almost deserves the name of an inland sea. The 
Weter, in its neighbourhood, is equally long, but narrower. 
The Meier, which communicates with the Baltic near Stock- 
holm, is a large expanse of water jj^esprinkled.with islands. Lap- 
land possesses numerous lakes in the course of its rivers: that 
of Enara, near the North cape, is the most extensive. Finland, 
is overspread with lakes in such a manner, that a great pro- 
portion of its surface appears to be water. Many of the Swe«- 
dish lakes abound in fish, and are serviceable as means of in-^ 
land navigation. They are frequently skirted with forests, 
which greatly add to their beauty. Forests are likewise com- 
mon in other parts, supplying timber for domestic use and for 
exportation, and fuel for the numerous founderies and forges. 

Although the great extent of latitude occupied by Sweden 
necessarily implies considerable diversity of climate in its dif- 

4 
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ferent parts, yet the, whole comes under the denominaticm of a 
qold country, and the gradation is only from moderate to ex* 
treme severity* The sea on its most southern coast is frozen 
in hard winters, and the Bothnian gulf constantly becomes a 
field of ice in that season, and is regularly crossed by ttavel- 
lers in sledges* Between the long winters and the short sum-' 
mers there is scarcely any interval of spring or autumn^ and 
the labours of agriculture are crowded into a short compass* 
^ The great length of the days i|i the northern latitudes, whei'e 
for a certain time the sun never sets, produces extreme heat, 
which, however, is too fugitive to bring to maturity any of 
the more valuable fruits of the earths The most favourable 
circumstance in the climate is, that the interposition of the 
Norwegian mountains defends the country from those gales 
which bring deluges of rain from the Atlantic upon the north- 
western coasts of Europe, and thus renders the weather steady 
and equable* 

The southern part of Sweden, under skilful culture, yields 
grain in tolerable abundance ; wheat, however, is a rai-ity be- 
yond the reach of the lower classes, and rye, barley, and oats 
compose their principal sustenance. In unfavourable years 
. even these fail ; and it is not uncommon for the poor to be re- 
duced to mix a large proportion of the inner bark of the fir 
with meal, in order to make out their due quantity of unsavou- 
ry bread. Fruit-trees are scarcely seen beyond the southern 
provinces ; the moors and woods, however, suppty a variety 
of berries, which make an aureeable and salutary addition to 
the common articles of food. The pastures in general are lean, 
and the domestic animals are of the smaller size. The forests 
abound in game, both footed and feathered. In Lapland a 
species of elk, the renne or rein-deer, which in a wild state is 
an object of the chase, by domestication is rendered the niost 
valuable possession of the inhabitants, and the foundation of 
their rural economy. 

Sweden is peculiarly a mineral coimtry, and its riches in this 
kingdom of nature have long been assiduously cultivated. Gold 
and silver are found, though not in quantities which render them 
objects of profit comparable to the inferior metals. Of the lat- 
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tCTy copper is one of the most valuable. The principal mines 
of this metal are situated in the province of Dalecarlia: that 
near the town of Fahlun has been worked during many centu- 
ries, and is one of the largest in Europe. Lead is also a pro- 
duct of the Swedish mines ; but it is for the abundsmce and 
excellence of its iron that Sweden is particularly celebrated. 
ITiis metal is widely diffused, and forms a very considerable 
article of commerce. The iron of the mine of Danmora in 
Upland is chiefly exported to England, where it is converted 
into the best steel. Cobalt, zinc, and antimony, are met with 
in different parts. Coal has been discovered, but as yet is lit- 
tle used, the plenty of wood supplying the present demands 
for fuel. 

The Swedes are a people chiefly of Godiic origin, and bear 
the national character of frankness, bravery, honesty, and hos- 
pitality common to that race. They have more vivacity than 
is usual among the northern people^ whence they have been 
termed the French of the north. They also resemble that peo- 
ple io an insinuating, accommodating turn, which fits them for 
making their way, and also in a disposition to make the most 
of their merits. They are generally well made and robust. In 
their complexions they vary ; the prevalent colour in some pro- 
vinces being dark and tawny, in others fair. 

The Swedish language is one of the dialects of the Teuto|iic, 
and differs from its sister-dialects in a greater proportion of 
'vowels, with which many of their words terminate. It seems 
to produce a pliancy in the organs of speech 3 for the Swedes 
are remarkable for their readiness in acqvuring foi'eign lan% 
guages, aii4 speaking them well. 

The peasantry are chiefly employed in the labours of hus- 
bandry, and in worki^ the mines. There being few mecha- 
nics by trade among them, most of the peasants exercise vari^ 
ous handicrafts for domestic use, in which they display much 
ingenuity. The towns are inhabited by persons engaged in 
commerce. The nobility and gentry reside much upon their 
estates in the country, fei^ being able to afford the expenses in« 
cident to a court and capital. 
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No nation has at diflFerent periods been more distinguished 
for a martial spirit, and imder some of their kings they were 
the admiration and terror of Europe ; but the political circum-^, 
stances of modem times have sunk them in the scale of power, 
and their spirits have fallen with their consequence. 

The northern part of Sweden is inhabited by a very different 
race of men, the '.Laplanders. The wide region called Lap- 
land, or Lapmafk, extends, indeed, into the limits of Norway 
and Russia ; but the greater part of it belongs to Sweden, of 
which it occupies the whole district roimd the northern part of 
the gulf of Bothnia. This country, near the gulf, is chiefly 
composed of granite rock ; but inland it consists of vast marshy 
forests, intermixed with lakes, and terminating at length in 
mountains. 

The rigorous cold which prevails in this tract has stamped a 
peculiar character on the persons and manners of the people in- 
habiting it. They are a diminutive race, with large heads, 
narrow eyes, black hair, and swarthy complexion, speaking a 
rude and scarcely articulate language, apparently proper to 
themselves, but ssdd to bear a resemblance to the Finnish. 

In way of life they are divided into the fixed and the wan- 
dering Laplanders. The first are settled in villages near the 
sea or lakes, and are chiefly occupied in fishing. The second 
are a truly pastoral people, living in tents or huts, and keeping 
herds of rein-deer, which constitute their principal wealth. 
These animals supply them with food from their milk and flesh ; 
with clothing from their skiiis j and there is no part about 
diem which is not put to some domestic use. In summer the 
pastoral Laplander keeps his herds on the moimtains, where 
they feed on the short grass, and escape the insects, which are 
a dreadful pest both to man and beast in that season. In the 
long winters they are brought down to the forests and plains, 
ifrhtrt their chief sustenance is a species of lichen or dry moss, 
produced in such abxmdance as to cover and whiten large tracts 
of ground. This useful animal, which can only live in an in- 
tensely cold climate, serves the Laplander likewise as a beast 
of draught, and, being harnessed to a light sledge, conveys 
him and his goods over the frozen snow to the fiurs held at dis<- 
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tant towns during the winter. The eggs of water-fowl and va- 
rious kinds of game afford other articles of food to these peo- 
ple ; nor are they entirely unprovided with bread and vegeta- 
bles. Many of them live in a kind of rustic plenty, which com- 
pensates for the dreariness of their climate and the solitude of 
their abodes. 

They know little of the obligations or restraints of civil so^ 
ciety, and nothing of the hardships of war, for which, from 
their timidity and smallness of stature, they are totally unfit. 
They are weak, ignorant, and superstitious ; but harmless, and 
not void of the ingenuity requisite in their modes of living. 
They have a kind of rude poetry, in which they address their 
mistresses, or recount their success in the chase. The whole 
number of this nation is not considerable, the population of 
their wild regions being exceedingly thin and scattered. 

Another race of men distinct from the Swedes is that of the 
Finns or Finlanders, who chiefly inhabit the eastern side of the 
Bothnian gulf. They speak a language of their own, and are 
distinguished by some peculiarities of person and manners ; but 
those who live under the dominion of Sweden are continually 
losing their distinctions. A large part of their country has 
been given up to Russia, and their present connexions are prin- 
cipally with that power. 

* Various islands in the Baltic sea and Bothnian gulf belong to 
the crown of Sweden, of which the principal are Rugen near 
the coast of Pomerania, Oeland, Gothland, and Aland. These 
are in general tolerably fertile apd well inhabited; Wisby in 
the isle of Gothland was once a great seat of commerce, and 
is famous in history for having given birth to a maritime code 
of great authority throughout Europe. The dutchy of Pome- 
rania, making a part of Germany, and only politically annexed 
to Sweden, will come more properly in another chapter. 

The government of Sweden is a monarchy, which at differ- 
ent periods has received different degrees of limitation from 
the diet or general assembly of the several orders of the state. 
In 1772 the late king, Gustavus III, effected a revolution 
which rendered the crown nearly absolute. The exertion of 
the royal authority, however, is liable to great checks from 
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the representations of the diet, and still more from the influ- 
ence of foreign potentates, who are able to purchase a party 
among the poor and venal nobility. Few countries have more 
severely felt the evils of faction, or the interference of foreign 
interests. 

The religion established in all the Swedish dominions is the 
Lutheran in its episcopal form. All other modes of worship 
were severely excluded, till the modem spirit of toleration be- 
gan to spread to this country. So small, however, is the resort 
of foreigners to it, that the number of separatists from the na- 
tional church is inconsiderable. 

The population of Sweden is small in comparison to its ex- 
tent, probably less than three millions. The class of nobility 
is very numerous, and several orders of knighthood have been 
devised for the purpose of attaching them to the crown by ^heap 
honours. The military establishment has been disproportion- 
ally great imder some martial kings ; but neither the fund of 
population nor the revenue can admit of such extraordinary ex- 
ertions without lasting inconvenience. Indeed, Sweden has 
generally been subsidised by the powers with whom she has co- 
operated in arms. 

Stockholm, the capital, seated upon an outlet by which the 
lake Maeler communicates with the Baltic, covers several 
rocky islands, and, from the mixture of buildings and expan- 
ses of water, presents a singular and romantic appearance. It is 
tolerably built, and moderately populous, being both the resi- 
dence of the court and the centre of commerce. Its harbour 
is somewhat difficult of access, but secure and capacious when 
entered. The port of Stockholm is supposed to possess above 
one half of the foreign trade of the kingdom. It has a royal 
academy of sciences, and other literary institutions. 

Gottenburg, or Gotheborg, is the second city for trade and 
population : it is the seat of the Swedish East-India company, 
and carries on a very extensive herring fishery. A water-com- 
munication between this place and the capital has been opened, 
part of which is a canal made with great labour and expense. 
Carlskrona is noted as being the station of the royal navy : its 
docks, hewn in the rock, are works of vast magnitude. UpsaJ, 
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the seat of an archbishop, is distinguished by its university, 
the principal in the kingdom, and celebrated throughout £u* 
rope for the eminence of its professors* It had to boast of the 
illustrious Linnaeus, who rendered it peculiarly famous for the 
study of natural history* It likewise possesses a royal academy 
of sciences* Lunden, and Abo the capital of Finland, are also 
universities of repute* Education is cheap and well attended 
to in Sweden, whence a certain degree of literature is widely 
difiiised ; but this is rather of the useful than the ornamental 
kind. Mineralogy, as being connected with the most valuable 
products of the country, and chemistry, as teaching the most 
advantageous use of these products, have been cultivated by 
the Swedes with peculiar ardour and success* The disciples of 
the Linnean school have done great honour to themselves and 
their country, by their travels into various parts of the globe 
for the purpose of making researches into the objects presented 
by all the kingdoms of nature, arid into the practice of the 
economic arts* The native language of Sweden, being con- 
fined within her own dominions, has not much engaged the at- 
tention of her writers ; yet works in various branches have 
lately been composed in it, which have obtained local celebrity. 
Sweden possesses few manufactures : those of iron and steel 
are the most considerable* It makes some articles of clothing, 
but only for home consumption. Its exports are chiefly pro- 
ducts of the country, such as planks, beams^ and masts, iron, 
steel, and copper, pitch and tar^ potash, and cured herrings* 
It imports part of the com requisite for its support, and vari- 
ous articles of luxury* Its East India trade is of late years be- 
come inconsiderable* Its only colonial possession, the island 
of St. Bartholomew, affords it a small share in the West India 
trade. With the European states, its principal commercial 
connexion is with England, and next to that, with France. 
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RUSSIA IN EUROPE. 



THE three northern powers of Europe, as they have been 
usually termed, are Denmark, Sweden, and Russia. A kind 
of equality formerly prevailed between them; but the latteik. 
has within a century past been so much augmented in power, 
.and consequence, that all balance in the north is de&troyed, 
and the utmost that the two smaller can do, is to maintaia 
their independence against the greater. 

In point of extent, indeed, no empire, ancient or modern^ 
probably could vie with that of Russia. Situated in two quarters 
of the world, it possesses a surface of country in each greater 
than that under the dominion of any single power of either. 
It has likewise the advantage of unbroken continuity between 
all the parts of its vast territories ; so that expeditions may be 
sent from one end to the other, in a progress of months, and 
even years, without requiring the co-operation of any other go- 
vernment. 

But the greatest part of this tract is a region of cold and ste- 
rility, in which the utmost exertions of man can scarcely afford 
him a tolerable existence* It seems, indeed, intended by na- 
ture rather for the unmolested abode of the furry and feathered- 
tribes to which it gives birth, than for the habitation of beings^ 
whose nobler faculties can have no scope for exertion amid 
lonely deserts, where the whole attention must be occupied in 
resisting the evils of cold and hunger. It is, however, the*" 
Asiatic portion to which this description particularly applies.* 
The European part, properly the seat of the nation, is suffici- 
endy favoured by nature to maintain, in the necessaries and es- 
sential comforts of life, a population, thin indeed in proportion 
to the space over which it is spread, but numerous enough tp 
constitute one of the most powerful communities in Europe. 
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31ie boundiuies of Russia in Europe, as now extended by con- 
quest and annexations, are, on the north, die Arctic or Froten 
ocean ; on the west, Swedish Lapland and Finland, the gulf of 
Finland and Baltic sea, the Prussian and Austrian parts of the 
late Poland, and Turkish Moldavia^^. on the south, the Black ^ea 
and sea of Azof, with the country of the Ndgay Tatars. Its 
eastern limits are its own Asiatic territories, of which the boun- 
dary line is not exactly defined ; but the small river Cara in Sa- 
moiedia, with thci great chain of the Uralian mountains, make 
a tolerably distmct natural division between the two quarters of 
the globe as far down as the 56th degree of N* latitude : thence 
it is artificially made to the junction of the Kaima with the Vol- 
ga : that great river next forms the boundary as far as its near- 
est point of approach to the Don ; the line then passes to the lat* 
ter river, which carries it to its termination in the sea of Azof. 
Between the southern point of Krim Tatary, and the northeni 
extremity of Russian Lapland, Russia extends from about the 
45th to 68th degree of N. latitude, or nearly 1600 statute miles : 
its middle breadth may be reckoned about 1000 miles. 

The face of the country in this wide tract is more uniform 
than in any other of equal extent in Europe. It is in general a 
vast plain, rising to elevated ground towards thd centre, but af- 
fording few appearances of abrupt hills or lofty moimtains. To 
the south are extensive steppes, or sandy deserts, continuous^ with 
those of Tatary : the borders of the Frozen ocean in the north 
are chiefly flat dreary marshes : near the great rivers Don and 
Vdga are extensive meads, of a rich black soil, impregnated 
with nitre : the more internal parts have the orcUnaty varieties 
of soil, and surface in arable countries. 

Of the mountainous chains, two oniy^ and those on the bor- 
ders, are remarkable. These are the mountains of Olonetz, 
running several hundred miles in a northerly direction, between 
Swedish and Russian Finland and Lapland ; and the great Ura- 
lian chain, forming a natural barrier between Europe and Asia 
for many degrees of the northern limits. Neither of these in 
height approaches the Alps or Pyrenees. What are called the 
mountains of Valdai, which are crossed between Petersburg and 
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Moscow, seem to be only a line of heights or uplands^ tie >»rlftte 
rising to conspicuous summits. Krim Tatary has a chamof 
hills on its southern part, overlooking the shores of the Black 
sea.' ' 

The middle elevation of the country pves rise to numerous 
livers^ some of great magnitude and length of course. Of 
these the principal is the Volga, which has its source in some 
•lakes of the^Vald^i mountains in the government of Tver, be- 
tween Petersburg and Moscow. It flows in a winding course, 
bending tothe south^east^ quite across Russia, and^alter re- 
ceiving the Kama, becomes die boundary between Europe and 
Asia : at length,, below Tzaritzin, it makes another sharp turn 
-to ^e south-east, and, entering Asia, passes Astrachan, and 
dischiirgies itself into the Caspian sea. The whole course of 
tbistioble rhrer is confuted at about 1700 miles, and it is na- 
vigate aeaity to its source. Of its numerous tributary streams, 
the ku^st are the Oka from the west, which unites the waters 
of ^e .mo&t central parts of Russia, and the Kama from the 
northneast^. descending from the Uralian mountains. 

: l%te Don, anciently Tanais,. rises iiouth of the Oka, and, 
.lifter a long winding southern course, forms part of the boun- 
dary between Europe and Asia, and finally discharges itself in- 
fo the sea of Azof, the ancient Palus Maeotis. The Dnieper, 
or Borysthenes, the largest river of the western side of Rus- 
sia, takes its rise in the government of Smolensko, about the 
55th degree of latitude, and, being ^joined by several conside- 
rable streams on the east and west, proceeds to the Black sea, 
(^hich it enters by the estuary called the Liman, below the new 
city of Cherson. Into the same estuary the Bog, formerly a 
Polish river, pours its waters. The Dniester, which enters 
jdie Blade sea moVe westward, now forms .the boundary between 
the Turkish smd Russian. dominions : its source is in the Aus- 
trian part of Poland. 

Into theBakic flow the Memel, which rises in the dutchy of 

Lidiuania, and makes the separation between the Russian and 

Prussian part of the Px>lish spoils ; the Duna, the sources of 

. which lie to the nortii of those of the Dnieper, and which reaches 

the sea at the gulf of Riga; and the Neva, which brings the 
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watfcra of die Ladoga lake to Petersburg, and enters the gulf of . 
Finland below that capital. 

From the northern part of Russia the rivers flow into Ae Fro- 
zen ocean* Of these the most important is the Dwina, which, 
has a navigable course of 50O miles to Archangel, where it en*- 
ters that gulf of the ocean which bears the name of the White 
sea. The Mezen, which discharges itself into the same gulf, 
and the Petzora, forming a large estuary further to the east, flow 
through the desolate regions of perpetual frost. 

The largest lakes of European Russia are those of Onega and 
Ladoga, lying to the north and north-west of Petersburg. Hie 
discharge of the latter by the Neva has been already noticed : 
the Onega has a communication with it. by means of a ^mall 
river. Russian Lapland and Finland are sprinkled with nume- 
rous lakes, some of considerable magnitude. In Livonia is llie 
lake Peypus, which ^vea rise tothe Narva river. Several lakes. - 
Ue to the east and south-east of the Onega. On the border^ of 
die Ilmer lake is situated the ancient city of Novogoroc^- 

A coimtry extending trough 23 degrees of latitude cannot 
but possess great diversity of climate ; but the name of Russia 
invariably conveys die idea of one of the cold regions of the 
globe. In fact, although its middle tracts lie parallel to Great 
Britain, and its southern fun some degrees further to the south, 
yet its remoteness from any considerable expanse of sea, and its 
continental elevation, render even its finest provinces subject to 
extreme cold in the winter. It. is only in die new province of 
Taurida, including the peninsula of Krim Tatary, that the vine, 
olive, mulberry, and other products of southern Europe can be 
cultivated widi advantage. A large proportion of the Russian 
territory, however, is capable of producing the xommon grains, 
and die other ardcles of food for man and beast, which are die 
agricultural objects* of the middle temperate zone. . Even in the 
northern latitude of Livonia the harvests.are sufficiendy abua* 
dant to yield a large surplus for e^qKirtation. The southern 
phuns near the Volga and Don are almost inexhaustibly fertile ^ 
and the meadows are so luxuriant in natural grasses diat no ml 
is required from artificial crops. > Hemp and flax are growni to 
a great extent m all die strong soils, and afford iniportaiif ju?ti« 
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cles for cx^fxIititlHre and nanufacture. The e<»iimoiifhuts and 
garden vegetables succeed extremely well to the flomii of 
Moscow. Forests, consisting of all the usual, timlier tiMs, 
6verspread vast tracts in the central parts of Russiai, and tHe 
pine gehus grows abundantly, even i^ the high northern' ksd-^* 
tudes. 

• Of domestic animals the beeve kind is numerous and large 
almost through the whole country* The sheep of die south and 
south-eastern provinces are ntost valued for their wool. The 
Bocks of the Krimea, indeed, are coarse-woolled, but the konbs 
aSbrd a fine fur. The breeds of horses differ gready^ accord- 
ing to climate. Those of Litfaminia are distinguished for 
strength; those of Livonia for speed; while the TaCarian 
steeds excel in beauty and spirit. Among its domestic servants 
Russia may reckon the two very different quadmpeib, the 
camel and die reindeer ; the fonner being us6d m Taurida, and 
the latter on the shores of the Frozen oceans— a striking prooC 
of its vast extent! Of wild animals, the forests and unfrequent* 
ed parts are iidiabited by die bear, the wcdf, the lynx, the elk, 
and many of the smaller kinds ; but the business- of fur-hunting 
i» chiefly pursued in the Asiatic part of die empire. 

In mineral wealth European Russia does not abound. The 
mountains of Olonetz contain gold, but the produce has scarce- 
ly defrayed die eifpense of labour. Their iron mines are work- 
ed with advantage ; and of this metal, and copper, Acre are 
valuable ittine» in the district of Perm, near the Uralian chain. 
A productive mineral tract also occurs at no great distance 
from Moscow^ The district of Ferecop, and die isle of Taman, 
in Taurida, contain copious springs of naphdia. 

The people ^ho inhabit these wide regions are, for the most 
ptart, of Scbvonic blood, and of Asiatic origin : their progeni- 
tors, were known by the name of Sarmatians. Long disunited 
Miong themselves, and in a state ofiiarbarism, they were re- 
Aiced in the Idth century to vassalage under the Tatars. From 
ihis condition they were rescued in die 15th century by their 
^zar, Iran- Baasilowitse, who, widi hi& grandson, of the same 
Mme, men of vigout and talents, though rude and ferocious, 
extended the Russia^ dominioni and made the nation known 
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dutMig^oitk Europe. Succeeding sovereigns among whom 
Petser I. and Catluurine II. were pre-eminent, not only enlarged 
dieir territories, but promoted civilization and improvement of 
fvery kind ; and at length raised the Russian empire to the dig* 
Bity of a first rate European power. 

The Russian national character appears to be marked with 
sedateness and tranquillity, mixed with liveliness and sociabi- 
lity. They are hospitable and good-tempered among one ano- 
ther, capable of strong attachments, sagacious, and patient of 
hardships. The servitude in which the lower classes live, and 
the despotic rule exercised over the highest, have made them 
supple, cmintng, and crouching; and manly elevation of soul, 
with steady principle, are rarely met with among them. The 
ancient nobility have vast estates, which they reckon by the 
number of vassals with which they are sto(5ked ; and they live 
in a kind of rude magnificence, shunning the court and public 
tfttployments. 

The Russian peasantiy are remarkable for their readiness in 
acquiring the common arts of life, several of which they ex- 
ercise for domestic purposes. In the higher departments of in- 
tellect notiung masterly or original has yet appeared among 
diem ; which may perhaps be owing to their recent civilization. 
Their implicit obedience, joined with natural robustness of 
constitution and habits of endurance, renders them excellent 
<6ohUers in the modem practice of war, where mechanic disci- 
pline is mote requisite than enthusiastic ardour. They shrink 
at no d^iger or fetigue, and are only to be conquered by exter- 
mination. 

A singular circumstance in the Russian manners is the uni- 
versal use made of hat and vapour-bathing, in which they sup- 
port a degree of heat that would be intolerable to one unaccus- 
tomed to tile practice. It is common among those of the lower 
class to roll naked in the snow after leaving one of these ovens ; 
nor does it appear that tiiey suffer from this violent change. 
Their fondness for the bath seems to have been derived from 
an orient^ source, to which many of their other customs may 
be referred. 
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The Russian language is a dialect of the Sclavonian, having 
no affinity widi the current tongues of Europe, either in sound * 
or syntax. It is difficult of pronunciation to a stranger, yet it 
abounds in vowels, and possesses considerable softness and me- 
lody. Russian literature is of late date, and is not likely ever to 
have the advantage of being judged and admired in the rest of 
Europe. It- consists at present chiefly of translations ; yet 
some original works in history and poetry Have been popular in 
the country* The German language is much employed as a 
medium, both in commerce and science : indeed it is the native 
tongue of many subjects of the Russian empire. 

The government of Russia is uncontrolled despotism in the 
person of a sovereign nationally entitled the czar, but known 
to odier countries by the title of emperor, or autocrator. There 
is a senate, but it is only a court of judicature, and the legis- 
lative authority is an emanation from the throne. Like oth^r 
despotic thrones, that of Russia has been subject to sudden 
and violent revolutions. Late events have shown that it is un^ 
safe, even for so absoKite a monarch, to sport with the habits 
and feelings of the nation ; nor does it appear that the rules of 
succession are fixed and determinate. The late empress Ca* 
tharine, though only the foreign widow of the emperor whom 
she had deposed, enjoyed a long and undisturbed reign after 
her son was arrived at manhood. The i^irit of the govern- 
ment is entirely military, and all rank is adjusted by militaty 
titles. The empire is divided into governments, or viceroyal- 
ties, which are administered by persons with the rank of ge- 
nerals. 

The predominant religion of Russia is that of the Greek 
church, a circumstance owing to its conversion to Christianity 
under the influence of the court of Constantinople. It has a 
numerous clergy, both regular.and secular, the latter 6f whom 
are permitted to marry. A patriarch is at the head of the 
hierarchy, whose power, formerly dangerous to the crown, was 
reduced by the czar Peter. The Russian clergy are reckoned 
in general, very ignorant and by no means exemplary in their 
morals. Their flocks are extremely superstitious, and their 
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religimi consists chiefly in a rigorous observance of the fasts 
of the church, and profound, veneration to the pictures of their 
saints. A full toleration is granted to all the numerous re- 
ligions which are professed by the subjects of the empire^ and 
also by strangers who reside in it ; but they are not permitted 
to make converts : and those of the natives who belong to the 
established church must always continue members of it. Every 
thing in this eihpire is done by command, and nothing is left 
to the decision of individual will. 

The European part of the Russian empire constitutes so 
large a share of its popidation and consequence, that a political 
sketch of it may be given without waiting for the description of 
the Asiatic part. Out of about forty governments, 34 or 35 
are allotted to Europe. The whole population, including the 
recent acquisitions from Turkey and Poland, has lately been 
estimated at 36 millions, of which number only about three 
millions and a half are assigned to Asia. The armies which 
the edict of the soviereign may raise from such a mass of people 
can scarcely be reduced to calculation ; the standing troops of 
all kinds are stated at five or six himdred thousand. It was the 
earnest wish, or rather the ruling passion, of Peter I. to render 
Russia a maritime power ; and it was with this view that he made 
himself master of the former Swedish provinces on the gulf of 
Finland, and founded Petersburg. But nature has opposed 
almost unsurmountable obstacles to this project. The few ports 
that Russia possesses in the Baltic are frozen up during many 
winter months ; and it is only by a very circuitous and hazard- 
ous navigation that her ships can come round to her ports on the 
Black sea, and form a junction with any squadron fitted out 
from thence. The Caspian is still more remote fit)m the centre 
of her power ; and is, besides, a sea utterly unfit for vessels of 
force. Russia, however, by great exertions, has created a re- 
spectable navy in the Baltic ; and her flag is now seen in the 
Black sea in sufficient strength to give uneasiness to the Otto*- 
man Porte. 

The Russians are naturally little addicted to a seafaring life^ 
and their commercial navy is inconsiderable. The exportation of 
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the country is chiefly carried on in foreign bottoms* The ftia* 
cipal articles of export are com^ iron, timber, tar and pitchy 
hemp, flax, potash, tallow,, wax, iain^^s, raw and dres«e4 
skins, and manufactured linen* Many of these ar^cles com^ 
down from great distances in the interior country, their carri- 
age being facilitated by the sy$tem of water communicatioii, 
which is more extensive in the Russian empire dian in any 
other, that of China, perhaps, excepted. By means of the 
canal of Vishnei-Woloshok, which unites the Tvertza running 
into the Volga, with the Shlina, communicating by other riv- 
ers with the lake Ladoga, and thence with the Neva, good^' 
may be conveyed without landing from Astrakan to Petersburg, 
a distance of 1434 miles, or from the Caspian to the Baltic. By 
means of rivers alone they may be conveyed from the frontiers 
of China to Petersburg, with the interruption of only about 
60 miles : this conveyance, indeed, is extremely tedious. Rus« 
sia has many manufactures of her own for common consump- 
tion, but articles of luxury are for the most part imported from 
other countries. 

Of the cities in Russia, the first place in point of popula* 
tion and extent is due to Moscow, the ancient capital. It 
has a central and pleasant situation, upon a river which runs 
into the Volga ; and, though deserted by the"^ court, is still the 
favourite residence of the old Russian nobility. Moscow oc* 
cupies a vast compass of ground, being built in the open strag- 
gling Asiatic manner, and presents a singular mixture of mean 
wooden huts with spacious palaces and public edifices. It has 
a great number of churches, the gilded spires and domes of 
which afford a very striking and splendid prospect on the ap- 
proach. Its population is stated at about 250,000. 

Stc Petersburg, the wonderful creation of Peter the Great, 
is situated on marshy ground >where the Neva issues into the 
gulf of Finland, near the 60th degree of N. latitude. The ma- 
ritime passion alone could have induced the czar to found a 
new capital for his empire in a place destitute of every natural 
advantage, under a rigorous climate, and remote from all the 
best parts of his dominions. It has, however, continued to be 
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the imperial residence, and the seat of all public business, and by 
vast expense and exertions has been rendered not unworthy of 
its high destination* Its palaces and public edifices are built in 
a style of massy and solid magnificence scarcely elsewhere to 
be paralleled. Its quays or embankments on the Neva are 
faced with blocks of granite, and seem calculated for perpetual 
duration. The city may be said to be yet in its infancy, as the 
gre^t outline of its plan is very imperfectly filled ; nor does its 
population, computed at 170000, yet place it among the first- 
rate capitals of Europe. Its streets present an extraordinary 
and amusing spectacle of natives of the numerous nations and 
races composing this vast empire, as well as of foreigners from 
various countries of Europe, distinguished by their several ha- 
bits and manners. The port of Petersburg is frequented by a 
great number of trading vessels, especially from Great Britain, 
whose merchants occupy one of the best built streets in the city, 
and live in great credit. Large ships cannot get over the bar of 
the Neva, but remain at Cronstadt, a port in the gulf, twenty 
miles below which is also the station of the men of war. Peters- 
burg possesses all the accommodations and amusements of a 
luxurious metropolis, and its court is surpassed by none in £u* 
rope in splendour and expense. It has an academy of sciences, 
which has published many valuable memoirs ; but its principal 
memberk are foreigners. 

The next important place in a commercial view is Riga, the 
capital of Livonia* Its harbour is greatly frequented by foreign 
merchants,, who export from it large quantities of naval stores, 
grain, and other products of the coimtry. Archangel, the most 
northerly harbour on the Europesin continent, notwithstanding 
the short period of the year in which it is accessible, carries on 
a considerable trade in the export and import for that part of 
the Russian dominions. Very large ships built of fir and larch 
at a great distance up the Dwina, are among its exported arti^ 
cles. At the opposite extremity of the empire, on the Black 
sea, ports have been formed in the Crimea and the adjacent 
territory, which are beginning to rise to consequence : of these 
are Cherson, KaiFa, Sebastopol, and Odessa. The latter is 
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ssud at present to be the most flourishing, particularly in the 
commerce of grain to the Mediterranean* 

The cities in the interior of Russia will not hear a compari- 
son with those in the more civilized countries of Europe, either 
in buildings or population* In general, however, improvement 
is taking place, and agriculture, commerce, manufactures, and 
population are upon the increase. No country is more secure 
against foreign foes ; it has no colonial drains ; and its resources 
are too great to be lastingly injured by distant wars. Russia 
can scarcely fail of being the future mistress of the north. 
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ALTHOUGH the modem political system of Eufopc has 
expunged the name of Poland from the catalogue of separate 
sind independent sovereignties, yet the permanent marks of dis^ 
tinct language, manners, and face of country, still give it ex- 
istence in a geographical view, and serve to discriminate its 
lacerated portions from the other parts of the dominions of 
those powers which have shared it among them* It may be ad-* 
ded that Poland is too frequently met with in the pages of his- 
tory to admit of its being consigned to oblivion. 

By Poland then we imderstand that large tract of country^ 
which has for its northern boundary the Baltic sea eastwards 
from Pomerania, and the gulf and province of Livonia ; to the 
east it is separated from European Russia pardy by an indis- 
tinct line, and pardy by the river Dnieper ; to the south from 
Little Tatary by some small streams ; from Moldavia chiefly 
by the river Dniester ; from Hungary by a chain of mountains ; 
and to the west, by no marked boundaries, from Germany. 
It lies chiefly between the 48th and 57th degrees of latitude, an 
extent of above 600 miles. Its average breadth is about the 
same. 

The general face of the country in Poland is remarkably lev- 
el, its only mountainous tract being that bordering on the Car- 
pathian chain, from which branches extend into the neighbour-* 
ing districts. Other parts are diversified with hill and dale ; 
but vast plains frequently occur, stretching beyond the reach of 
sight, and presenting continual ranges of thick forest, 'blackesi- 
ing the distant horizon. These forests particularly charact^ze' 
the great dutchy of Lithuania, an extensive coimtry on the 
north-east of Poland Proper, and formerly united with it by a 
federal league under a common sovereign. 
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The principal riyers of Poland are, the Warta, flowing pa- 
rallel to the Silesian border, and at length uniting with the Oder 
in Germany : the Vistula or Wisla, rising in the Carpathian 
mountains, and after visiting in a long course the towns of 
Cracow, Warsaw, and Thorn, discharging its waters into the. 
Baltic sea below the port of Dantzic : the Bug, a tributary to 
the Vistula from the middle of Poland : the Pregel washing 
the city of Konigsberg: the Przypiec, rimning through the 
centre of Poland in an opposite direction to the Bug, and join- 
ing the Dnieper on the Russian border. The Memel, Dnieper, 
Bog, and Dniester, are already mentioned among the Russian 
rivers. 

Lakes arc numerous in the north-eastern part of Lithuania 
and in Prussia. The sea-coast of the latter district is remarka- 
ble for two inlets of the sea, spreading into extensive but shal^* 
low sheets of water, and fenced from the waves of the Baltic 
by long narrow slips of land* These are named the Frischc 
and the Curische Haf, the latter word being a technical name 
for such salt-water lakes* 

The climate of Poland does not materially differ from that 
of Russia under similar latitudes* In the north the winters are 
rigorous, and die ports and sea-lakes are hard frozen* The 
south experiences a great degree of summer heat. The soil in, 
sudh an extent is, of course, very various. Toward the coast^ 
of Ae Baltic it is generally shallow and sandy ; but the pro- 
fusion of wood, with which so much of Poland is overrun, in- 
dicates a prevalent strong and rich soil ; and those parts in 
which agriculture has been favoured, are so productive as to 
become the chief granary of the north. The pastures of the 
sonthem parts feed catde of great size. A large and ferocious 
breed of the ox, called the urus, runs wild in the Ibrests of Li- 
thuania, which* also afford many odier wild animals, such as 
the bear, the boar, the wolf, and the lynx. 

The mmeral products of Poland are scanty, as might be ex- 
pected fipom the general flatness of the country. The tract 
bordering upon the Carpathian chain contains mines of copper, 
iron, and lead. At the extremity of a branch of these moun- 
tains, near CrACOW, arc the most extensive mines of rock-salt 
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ki Europe. They are wrought under ground to a vast depth 
and compass, presenting spacious chambers, long galleries, 
massy pillars, and even whole edifices hewn in the solid rock, 
which, when illuminated by lamps, afford scenes of extraordi- 
nary splendour, from the reflection of the saline crystals. Ano- 
ther mineral product which Poland yields in greater abimdanCe 
than any other known country, is amber. This fine bitumen 
is dug up from a considerable depth in the earth on the shore 
of the Baltic, especially on a neck of land formed by the Fris- 
che-Haf : it appears in lumps of different sizes, and affords an 
object of commerce, as a material for works of ornament and 
curiosity. 

The human race in Poland is supposed to be of Tatarian 
origin, and has an Asiatic resemblance. The Poles are a peo- 
ple of lively appearance and manners. Those of the higher 
class possess considerable elegance of form and demeanour. 
They are accounted active, brave, and enterprising, but rash 
and unsteady. The peasantry have been so debased by servi- 
tude, that they are only remarkable for fawning submissiveness. 
The language is the Sclavonic, probably in greater purity than 
the Russian dialect, abounding more in consonants, and more 
difficult of pronunciation. It is copious and energetic, and 
has been cultivated by native writers ; but as it is so little fitted 
for learned purposes, or communication with foreigners, the 
Latin language is of general use among persons of education, 
and is often spoken by innkeepers and others of the middle 
class. Jews are very numerous in Poland, and occupy mpst of 
the situations in the inland towns in which buying and selling 
are concerned. 

The government of Poland, whilst it subsisted as an ii\de- 
pendent coimtry, was a republic with an elective king at its 
head. The republican part consisted in an aristocracy of nobles, 
in whom all the civil authority was vested ; the inhabitants of 
towns being without any share in the administration, and the 
peasantry mere vassals attached to the soil. Endless factions 
were the result of this ill-balanced constitution, which were ag- 
gravated by religious dissentions. The majority of the nation 
were catholics ; but the separatists of the Greek church, and of 
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different sects of protestants, were numerous, and perpetua} 
contests arose from the intolerant spirit of the establishment on 
one hand and the resentment and struggles for equality of the 
dissidents on the other. The sword was frequently drawn, fo-^ 
reign potentates were called in on each side, and the Poles be- 
came accustomed to look beyond their own country for protec- 
tors. The elections to the crown were effected under the in- 
fluence of foreign arms or foreign money ; and Poland fell from 
her rank among nations. At length three neighbouring pow- 
ers, Austria, Russia, and Prussia, who had long interfered in 
her concerns, began, in the sight of all Europe, to appropri- 
ate to themselves portions of the country which lay contiguous 
to their own dominions. Finding their usurpations unresisted, 
they were encouraged to extend them ; and finally they were 
not ashamed to divide the whole among themselves, and en- 
tirely abolish the kingdom of Poland, once regarded as the 
firmest bulwark of Christendom against the arms of the Turks. 
This last transaction took place in 1 794. Stanislaus, the last 
king of Poland, died a pensioner in Russia. 

The loss of a constitution that doomed the mass of the na- 
tion to abject slaveiy, and the rest to anarchy and civil war, 
was litde to be regretted ; but the barefaced injustice of the act 
excited the ineffectual indignation of the rest of Europe. The 
friends of liberty particularly lamented that a new and greatly 
improved constitution, in which king and people concurred, 
was not permitted to be tried, but was expunged in the blood 
of its valiant supporters. 

It now remains to take a view of the country in its present 
partitioned state. 

The Russian part of the spoils has already been in a general 
way reckoned into the territories of that empire. In point of 
extent it surpasses either of the other shares. It consists of all 
the great dutchy of Lithuania, and the provinces which lie be- 
tween the rivers Bug and Dniester, and the former Russian bor- 
der ; a country particularly valuable to Russia, as augmenting 
its European territories in those latitudes which enjoy the most 
favourable climate. Like the rest of Poland it bears all the 
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marks of poverty and neglect, but is capable of being rendered 
a very productive country. It is reckoned to contain near 
five millions and a half of inhabitants. The towns are not 
considerable either for commerce or population. Wilna, the 
ancient capital of Lithuania, is the principal : it is the seat of 
an university, which the Russian government is taking lauda- 
ble measures to render respectable. 

Austria has obtained for her share the tract consisting of 
Galicia and Lodomiria, with some other districts, now form- 
ing the province of Galicia and the Buckovine. This tract ex- 
tends along the northern frontier of Hungary and Transylvania, 
and internally as far as the southern bank of the Bug. It is 
partly a mountainous and mineral country, but chiefly a plain, 
ovemm with forests, and poorly peopled and cultivated, though 
capable of producing abundance of grain. The famous salt mines 
of Wielitzka, near Cracow, are comprehended in this division, 
and contribute greatly to its value. Among the towns of Au- 
strian Poland are Lemberg, or Leopol, a place of considera- 
ble population, and Cracow, the ancient metropolis of the king- 
dom. The latter presents some appearances of former splen- 
dour amid ruin and desolation. 

Prussia Proper, or Ducal, though geographically included 
in Poland, has long been in the possession of the electoral house 
of Brandenburg, to which, in 1701, it gave the regal title. 
The annexation of Polish Prussia with the whole country on 
the shore of the Baltic, almost to the borders of Courland, and 
to a considerable extent inland, has rendered the dominions of 
the king of Prussia on this side a compact mass, equal in con- 
sequence to the sum of all his other territories. Though upon 
the whole, one of the least fertile tracts in Poland, it produces 
grain sufficient for a large exportation ; while the possession of 
the sea-coast gives the command of all the foreign commerce of 
the country. The capital of Prussia Proper is Konigsberg, a 
populous city near the sea, the seat of an university, and car- 
rying on a considerable traffic. More distinguished for its com- 
merce is Dantzic, once an independent state, and the head of 
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the commercial confederacy called the Hanseatic League. Its 
subjection to the Prussian dominion has diminished its conse- 
quence ; but it is still the chief place of export for the com and 
other commodities of Poland. These, and the other coast 
towns, in their language and customs are rather German than 
Polish. To the share of Prussia has also fallen the late capital 
of Poland, Warsaw. This city, agreeably situated on the Vis- 
tula, is of moderate size, and contains many buildings wor- 
thy of a royal residence, but intermixed with those appear- 
ances of poverty and meanness, which announced the declining 
prosperity of the country before the loss of its separate ex- 
istence. 
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THIS large and important portion of Europe is divided 
among such a number of sovereigns, native and foreign, and 
is so obscurely marked by natural boundaries, that it is a.difficult 
task to describe it as a single country. Yet in point of name, 
language and inhabitants, it possesses an unity of character 
which well entides it to occupy a separate place among the ter*- 
ritorial divisions of this part of the globe ; and although its ex- 
treme limits are not easily ascertained, the great mass of which 
it is composed is sufficiently identified. 

Germany, in a general view^ is that coimtry which lies be- 
tween Scandinavia and the German ocean oh the north, the 
Alps on the south, France on the west, and Poland and Hun- 
gary on the east. 

In ancient times the Rhine was reckoned the boundary be'- 
tween Germany and Gaul ; and modem France has lately re- 
newed that limit, although several districts on the western side 
of that river retain the German language and manners* After 
the Rhine has reached the border of the Dutch provinces, an 
indistinct line between them and Germany runs northward to 
the mouth of the Ems ; from which point the ocean takes up 
the northern boundary, only interrupted by the Danish penin<- 
sula, which commences beyond the dutchy of Holstein. The 
German coast of the Baltic then succeeds, terminating with 
the extreme point of Pomerania. The eastern boundary thence 
commencing, is reckoned to leave on the German side, Bran- 
denburg, Silesia, Moravia, the Austrias, and Camiola, down to 
the gulf of Venice. But this line is rendered indistinct by the 
mixture of the Sclavonian with the German tongue and man- 
ners, and the extension of the Prussian and Austrian sovereign- 
ties into the lately obliterated country of Poland. The states 
of Venice then cany on the southern or Italian boundary as far 
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as the country of the Grisons. This country, with Switzerland^ 
constitutes the district called Helvetia, which has formerly 
been included in Germany, and still, by its manners and lan- 
guage, attests a close affinity with it* If considered as a distinct 
country, the northern limi^ of Helvetia is the southern limit of 
Germany, to the borders of the French territory. 

Germany lies chiefly between the 46th and 54th degrees of 
N. latitude, but projects somewhat further at both extremities. 
Its gre?^test length maybe reckoned 600 miles, and breadth 500. 
Placed about the centre of the temperate zone, it possesses Iq 
general a teipperature between the extremes of heat and cold. 
The Romans, indeed, who viewed it from Italy, regarded its 
climate as rigorously cold ; and in fact its contiguity to the vast 
tract of north-eastern continent renders its winters, even in the 
southern parts, very severe* 

The northern part of Germany is mostly a low country, ex- 
tending in wide sandy plains, and marshy tracts accompanying 
the course of the large rivers which enter the sea on that side. 
The first mountains that occur on proceeding southwards are 
the Hartz, in the territory of Hanover, famous for their mine- 
ral products. South-east of these are situated the mountains of 
Hesse ; and other, scattered ridges succeed toward the Rhine 
and Mayn* The angle lying between the upper part of the 
Rhine and Switzerland, and comprehending die district called 
the Black Forest, may be regarded throughout as a mountain- 
ous tract* This hilly country also extends some way along the 
course of the infant Danube* On the eastern side of Germany, 
the whole kingdom of Qohemia is encircled with a mountain- 
ous chain, which, on the east, sends off branches to Moravia, 
communicating with the Carpathian mountains of Hungary* 
Southwards across the Danube occur the mountains of Cariur 
thia, which have to the west the lofty Rhetian or Tyrolese 
Alps, scarcely yielding in height to those of Switzerland, with 
which they are connected* 

Germany is watered by numerous rivers, some of them 
among the most considerable in Europe. Of these may be 
first mentioned the Rhine, although neither its source nor exit 
is contained in the modem Germany. Springing from several 
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heada in the country of the Grisons and SwitzeYland, it quits 
the latter country at Basil, and for a long^ ispace forms the boun- 
dary between the French and German territories. It then 
strikes off through the Netheriands, and at length, ^^ losing its 
majestic force in Belgian plains,'' and drained by numerous 
branches and channels, scarcely struggles to the sea in ati incon- 
siderable stream below Leyden. Regarding, however, the 
Waal and the Leek as its main streams, it enters the sea with 
«^fficient dignity below Rotterdam. By means of these chan- 
nels it affords a noble inland navigation from Holland quite to 
the border of Switzerland, through a well-peopled and striking 
tract of country. The Rhine receives numerous rivers from 
the western side of Germany, of which the M ayn and the 
Neckar are the principal. 

Of the rivers that enter the German ocean the firsts begin- 
ning from the west, is the Ems, which gives a port to the 
town of Embden. Next succeeds the Weser, a river of much 
longer course, which unites several streams of the north-west, 
and joins the sea below Bremen. The Elbe, one of the largest 
of the German rivers, augmented by a great conflux of streams 
from the central districts, flows bjr the famous commercial city 
of Hamburg, and thence in a broad channel is discharged in- 
to the German ocean on the western side of Holstein. On the 
eastern side of that dutchy the principal of the rivers which dis- 
charge their waters into the Baltic is the Oder, deriving its 
source from the distant foot of the Carpathian mountains. 

The southern part of Germany is traversed from west to 
east T)y the Danube.* This mighty river, taking its rise from the 
mountains of the Black Forest in Swabia, soon becomes a copi- 
ous and navigables tream, and receives continual accessions on 
both banks, till, augmented by all the waters of Upper Ger- 
many, it reaches Vienna. At a short distance from that capi- 
tal it becomes a Hungarian river, aiid visits a variety of pro- 
vinces in its majestic course, till at length it finds a remote ter- 
mination in the Black sea, under the Turkish dominion. 

Germany does not abound in lakes. To the north the prin- 
cipal are those in the dutchy of Mecklenburg. The large lake 
•f Constance, or the Boden-See, belongs partly to^ Germany, 
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partly to Switzerland. Upper Bavaria and Austria. contain 
several lakes in the bosoms of their hills, but of no considera- 
ble magnitude. 

Of the forests by which Germany was in ancient times so 
much overspread, there are now only detached remains. The 
most extensive is the Black Forest, occupying a wide rugged 
district near the Upper Rhine. The Hartz mountains and the 
country of Thuringia are thickly wooded ; and in many parts 
of the middle and south of Germany there are extensive woods, 
which the passion for the chase, so prevalent among the petty 
sovereigns of die country, has preserved from the inroads of 
cultivation. 

The extent of Germany a£fords a sufficient diversity of soil 
and climate to admit of considerable variety in its vegetable 
products. In general, however, they are those of the middle 
and northern temperate regions, and wine is almost the only ar- 
ticle which assimilates it with the south of Europe. The wine 
country begins about the junction of the Neckar with the Rhine, 
and accompanies those rivers towards their rise. The lofty and 
romantic banks of the latter, about Manheim and Heidelberg, 
and in the district called the Rheingau, are clothed with vine- 
3rards, the produce of which is in high repute ; though a ten- 
dency to acidity in the Rhenish wines testifies a deficiency of 
solar influence for the full perfection of that liquor. Austria^ 
also affords wine, some of which is of excellent quality. The 
northern part of Germany, from its sandy soil, yields scanty 
harvests, and chiefly of the inferior kinds of grain : it is, how- 
ever, favourable to turnips and green crops. Great quantities 
of flax are grown in Silesia and the neighbouring countries. 
!|^any of the districts of the middle and south of Germany are 
very fertile, and yield in abundance the most valuable objects 
of cultivation. 

Of th^ ^in^als of Germany there is litde remarkable to be 
observed. Among the beasts of the chase to which its forests 
pve shelter, the wild-bpar is a frequent inmate, reared to a 
large bulk by the plenty of mast falling from the oaks with 
which they abound. Westphalia is particularly noted for this 
species of gani^y Ip the n^Qr^ mountainous parts the lynx l^ar- 
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bours ; and wolves haimt the recesses of the Tjrolese Alps, and 
the other wild regions of the southern border. 

Germany is rich in minerals. The Erzegeberg, or chain of 
hills between Saxony and Bohemia, yield silver, copper, tin^ 
lead, iron, cobalt, bismuth, and various rare and valuable earths. 
Those of the Hartz, in the Hanoverian territories, afford most 
of the above-mentioned products. The mountains of Hesse are 
also metallic, though their mines are less celebrated than, the 
preceding. Bavaria has mines of silver, copper, and lead, and 
is noted for its salt-springs. The dutchy of Wurtqmburg pos- 
sesses silver, copper, and iron ; and the mountains of the Black 
Forest contain various minerals. Saltzburg, probably, takes its 
name from its salt-mines, which are a great source of profit ; it 
is also enriched by metals, and even yields a moderate quantity 
of gold. The lower mountains of the Tyrolese Alps are metal- 
lic ; and among their products are reckoned gold, silver, and 
quicksilver. Silesia, Bohemia, and Moravia, contain a variety 
of mineral treasures in their mountains. The same quality per- 
vades the mountains of Camiola, Cariiithia, and Stiria. The 
iron of the two last countries is particularly famous as converti- 
ble to the finest steel. The quicksilver mines of Idria are of 
great fame, and yield large quantities of that rare and valuable 
product. Their romantic scenery and deep excavations have 
called fordi the descriptive powers, and exercise the imagi- 
nation, of writers in poetry and romance. 

The German people were considered as indigenous by the an- 
cients, and from early times have borne a high character for 
bravery and the masculine qualities of the mind. They are in 
general frank and open, but inclined to be boastful and bolster- 
ous. In point of understanding they have ilsually been reck- 
oned better adapted to exertions of industry and judgment, 
tlum to the play of the fancy, or the refinements of delicacy .^ 
Many of their late productions, however, display much feeling, 
and considerable force of imagination ; but seldom under the 
direction of good taste. They have contributed their full 
share to solid erudition, and also to those inventions of mechani- 
cal ingenuity which are so serviceable to the arts of life. They 
are indefatigable in their pursuits, and engage in them with a 
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seriousness and sense of importance which not unfrequently 
lead them to laborious trifling. 

The German language is one of the numerous descend- 
ants of the Teutonic. It is strong and copious, but rough in 
the sound, and involved in the syntax. It is spoken with the 
greatest purity and elegance in Saxony and the vicinity : the 
southern dialects are harsh and uncouth. The valuable works 
which have of late years been written in this language have 
caused it to be much more studied than formerly by foreigners, 
and it has nearly acquired the rank of one of the classical dia- 
lects of Europe. 

Gertnany was the principal seat of the reformation of religion 
in the 16th and 17th centuries, and was a fruitful mother of new 
sects and opinions. The long religious wars terminated in a 
kind'of partition between popery and protestantism, of which 
the former retained the chief possession of the south, while the 
latter, in its two leading forms of Lutheranism and Calvinism, 
almost exclusively reigned in the north. Both were professed 
with the zeal and steadfastness inhering in the national character, 
and very little change in their several limits has taken place 
since the first partition. The different effects of the two reli- 
gions have, however, become very conspicuous ; for in point 
of learning and general information, as well as of industry and 
activity of every kind, the protestant states are, without corii- 
parison, superior to the catholic* 

The political constitution of Germany |s more intricate than 
that of any other European country. The territory is divided 
into a vast number of independent sovereignties, extremely dis- 
proportionate in extent and consequence, but all united into a 
kind of federal republic, having for its head an elective empe- 
ror. This election, at a vacancy, is made by a few of the prin- 
cipal sovereigns, named electors, in whom the right is heredi- 
tary. The great diet of the empire is composed of delegates 
from all the independent states, and it is their office to determine 
upon matters concerning the common body. They can raise an 
army of the empire, composed of a certain quota from each 
state, and direct it against any refractory members. It is un- 
necessary tb enter into further particulars relative to a constitu- 
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tion which has lost all its vigour, and now subsists only in name. 
The great preponderance of the house of Austria, in conse- 
quence of its large hereditary dominions, has long secured the 
imperial dignity to its representatives, and rendered the elec- , 
tion little more than a form. It would probably have over- 
whelmed most of. the lesser sovereignties, had not the house of 
Brandenbiu-g, by the acquisition of the throne of Prussia, and 
by varioiis accessions of territory procured by the sword, form- 
,^^«d another centre of power capable of balancing that of Austria. 
These two are at present the arbiters of Germany ; Austria be- 
ing at the head of the catholic interest ; Prussia of the protest- 
ant. There are still, however, many princes respectable for the 
population and wealth of their dominions, who maintain a de- 
gree of consideration in the Germanic system, although unable 
to act independently. Of these the principal are the electors of 
Saxony, Bavaria, Hanover, and Hesse, and the duke of Wur- 
temburg. The ecclesiastical states were formerly important, 
but the conquests and overbearing influence of France have re- 
duced some of the principal to insignificance. The smaller 
states, and the independent cities termed imperial, now hold 
their separate existence by a very frail tenure, amid powerful 
and ambitious neighbours, who are likely, by war or mutual 
agreement (as in the case of Poland) to consolidate them with 
their own dominions. 

We shall now take a separate view of the principal f r vereign- 
ties into which Germany is divided. 

Austria* The German territories of the house of Austria 
chiefly consbt of the archdutchy of Austria, with Stiria, Carin- 
thia, Tyrol, and Camiola ; the kingdom of Bohemia with Mo- 
ravia ; a small portion of Silesia ; and considerable districts in 
Suabia. Much of this country is mountainous, abounding in 
picturesque views and romantic situations. The climate, ex- 
cept in the alpine tracts, is mild and agreeable ; even in the nor- 
thern provinces there is warmth enough to ripen the grape. 
The soil is productive, and where agriculture is practised with 
due attention, its labours are amply repaid. The mineral wealth 
of these districts has already been touched upon. Were not the 
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lower orders so much oppressed (as usual throughout German 
ny) the natural advantages of the Austrian dominions could not 
fail of producing general prosperity. 

The capital, and the imperial residence, is Vienna, in Austria 
Proper, seated on the Danube ; a large and populous city, chief- 
ly inhabited by the nobility and attendants on court, persons in 
public offices, and those who administer to the usual wants and 
luxuries of a metropolis. It has an university, but the restric- 
tions upon free enquiry inseparable from civil and religious des* 
potism prevent it from rising to literary celebrity. Indeed, 
scarcely any capital in Europe is at present subjected to more 
rigorous restraints on printing and reading than Vienna ; 
whence its intellectual character is of a low rank. Licentious 
manners and gross sensuality are said greatly to prevail in it. 
The inhabitants are variously estimated at from 250000 to 
300000. From the proportion of houses to people, it appears 
that they must be more crowded than in almost any other Eu- 
ropean city ; which circumstance will probably account for the 
very high degree of mortality observed in it. The environs are 
beautiful, and abound in places of public entertainment. 

Prague, the capital of Bohemia, is a considerable city^ 
chiefly remarkable for the number of its religious foundations* 
Its university is much frequented as a place of education for 
the catholic clergy. Gratz, the capital of Stiria, ranks the 
next in size : it has an university ; which advantage is also pos- 
sessed by Inspruck, the capital of T3rrol. The other towns of 
the Austrian dominion are of little consequence ; for manufac ; 
tures are not flourishing in this part of Germany, and its com- 
merce chiefly depends on the native pi:oducts of the soil. Bo- 
hemia (which contains a large proportion of protestants) is the 
most distinguished for its industry, and has many manufactories 
of linen, paper, glass, and other articles. The only sea-port of 
the south of Germany, which just touches upon the Adriatic, is 
Trieste, a place of considerable foreign commerce since it has 
been declared a free port by the Austrian government. 

A general view of the strength and resources of the Austri- 
an empire must be reserved till an accoimt has been given of its 
Hungarian dominions* 
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Prussia. The Prussian dominions in Germany consist of 
Brandenburg, part of Pomerania, almost the whole of Silesia, 
and a number of smaller principalities dispersed through the 
northern part of the country as far as the frontiers of the Ne- 
therlands. Brandenburg is the ancient possession of the house, 
from which it derives its electoral dignity. Its capital, and that 
of all the Prussian dominions, is Berlin, situated on the banks 
of the Spree, a river communicating with the Oder. This is 
a considerable city, distinguished by the beauty and regularity 
of its buildings, which, however, being in great part erected at 
the royal expense, are not inhabited suitably to their appear- 
ance. Berlin has a royal academy of sciences and belles-lettres, 
which has obtained reputation in the learned world by its me- 
moirs. It possesses a silk manufactory, originally introduced by 
a colony of French protestants ; but it is not a place of much 
cotnmerce. The new built city of Potsdam, in its neighbour- 
hood, surpasses the capital itself in architectural decoration. 
It has a magnificent royal palace, and in its plan and style of 
building bears all the tokens of a favourite residence. A roy- 
al manufactory of fine porcelain is one of its ornamental appen- 
dages. Frankfort on the Oder; in the same province, is the 
-seat of an university. Magdeburg, the capital of the dutchy of 
that name, is a handsome and flourishing city. To the south of 
it is Halle, celebrated for its university. 

In Pomerania is Stettin, a commercial town and port at the 
mouth of the Oder. The fertile province of Silesia, the rich- 
est of the German territories belonging to Prussia,, has for its 
capital Breslau, a well built and commerical city, deriving opu- 
lence from the linen-trade of that province, which is. one of the 
most flourishing manufactures in. Germany. It has also a great 
trade in the sugar-refinery, and a share in the broad-cloth manu* 
factory, which is followed to a large extent in several neigh- 
bouring towns. 

Having already taken a view of the Polish part of the Prus- 
sian dominions, it will now be proper to consider the kingdom 
^ of Prussia collectively. 

Elevated to its present rank of one of the leading powers of 
Europe by successive conquests, it is essentially a military state, 
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and can only preserve its relative consequence, aurromuled m it 
ifl by states more powerful than itself, by the nimiber and disci* 
pline of its scddiers* A succession of warlike sovereigns^ 
among whom Frederic the Great stands con^icuous as the 
ablest and most fortunate monarch of his age, conferred on the 
Prussian arms a reputation which rendered them the dread of 
all the neighbouring states* Their character is now somewhat 
sunk in the scale ; yet no country of the same population main- 
tains troops equally numerous and well-appointed. This be- 
eessity cannot but be injurious to its progress in wealth and in- 
ternal improvement; yet a course of prudent administration 
and pacific policy has in some measure remedied the eviU The 
soldiers are encouraged to marry, and every opportunity is 
given them to exercise industry compatible with their military 
duties. The government is ab&olute, but administered by fixed 
laws, which ate generally respected. The state religion is the 
Galvinist : an unlimited toleration of every faith and sect how- 
ever prevails, and no difference in civil rights is made between 
the members of different reli^ons. Agricultural improve- 
ments are assiduously promoted. Manufactures are numerous, 
but few of them furnish articles for exportation. The Prussian 
bommercial flag is now v^ry frequently met with in the northern 
seas, and commands respect, although protected by no armed 
navy. The population of these dominions is reckoned to exceed 
^gfat millions* The revenue is considerable and improving. 

Saxony. The territories of the elector of Saxony consist 
of the dutchy of that name, of Voightland, Lusatia, part of 
Thuringia, of Misnia and Henneberg. These are in general 
fine countries, rich in products, both vegetable and mineral. 
The capital is Dresden, on the Elbe, a city famed for its neat- 
ness and elegance, and the pleasures of all kinds with which it 
abounds. Its cabinets of pictures and curiosities are the admi- 
ration of lovers of the arts, and attract many visitors. Dres- 
den has likewise several manufactures. Its porcelain is reck- 
oned more perfect than any other in £urope. Meissen, indeed, 
is the principal seat of that fabric. The environs of Dresden 
are vtcy beautiful, and abound in vineyards. 
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Leipzig is an agreeable city of moderate si£l, celebrated 
as a centre of German literature, and known ip the commercial 
world by its half-yearly marts or fsurs^ to which commodities 
are brought from almost every manufacturing country. Among 
its articles for sale are more books than are any where else 
brought into commerce ; and a great number of German wri^ 
ters regularly prepare new compositions for the Leipzig fairs. 
Wittemberg has an university of great theological fame, as die 
birth-place of Lutheranism. Freyberg, in the mineral country 
of Saxony, is the well-adapted seat of a mineralogical school, 
where the science is taught in its most improved state. Wei- 
mar, the capital of an independent prince of the Saxon line, is 
a kind of Athens of Germany, from the number of distin- 
guished men of letters who make it their residence. 

Manufactures are carried on with great spirit and intelli- 
gence in Saxony : those of thread, lace, linen, velvet, paper, 
and porcelain are well known in foreign markets. These sources 
of wealth, together with its natural products, have rendered this 
electorate the most opulent country in Germany, in proportion to 
its extent. In point of power it is, however, only one of the 
subordinate states, and is politically dependant on Prussia, by 
whose armies it has more than once been Overrun and piU^ged. 

Hanover. The electorate of Brunswick-Lunenburg be- 
longs to the royal house of Great Britain. Its capital is Hano- 
ver, a neat city, but of no great consequence. Gottingen is 
the seat of an imiversity, which has latteiiy acquired great re<- 
nown by the advantages it affords for education, and the eeleb^ 
rity of its professors. The most valuaUe products of this 
electorate are those of its mines in the Hartz forest. It pos* 
sesses a fine breed of horses for cavalry and the draught. Its 
connection with the crown of England has been disadvantageoits 
to both countries. Unable to defend itself from a powerful fet'^ 
and lying out of the reach of protection from its British so* 
vereign, it has either been defended by expensive alliances, ^ 
has fallen a sacrifice to disputes in which it had no concern, tt 
has lately been conquered by the French, and is at present in 
the possession of Prussia. 
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Hessk. The landgrave and electorof Hesse, whose capital 
is Cassel, possesses a territory of moderate extent and fertility, 
with a population of hardy and warlike subjects, from whose 
hire, as mercenary troops, he is accustomed to derive a consi- 
derable revenue. 

Bavaria. The electorate of Bavaria, now joined to the 
palatinate of the Rhine, constitutes the principal secondary 
power to the south of the river Mayn. It is now changed in- 
to a monarchy, with some accessibii of territory. The upper 
part of Bavaria is a mountainous and woody country, affording 
various metals and minerals. Lower Bavaria is more fertile, 
and richer in agricultural products. The inhabitants are 
chiefly catholics, and little distinguished either for literature 
or ingenious arts. Munich, the capital, is a small but elegant 
city. The Palatinate is a fine tract, abounding in vineyards, 
and enriched by an industrious population. The protestant re- 
ligion prevails in it. Manheim is its capital. Heidelberg, in 
the centre of the wine country, denotes its traffic by its celebra- 
ted tun, one of the curiosities of Germany. 

WiTRTEMBURG. The dutchy of this name forms the next 
state in point of consequence in this part of Germany. It has 
lately been elevated to the rank of a kingdom, with an increase of 
dominion. The country is populous, and flourishes by means 
of its mineral and other products. Its chief towns are Stut- 
gard and Tubingen ; the latter is one of the protestant uni- 
versities. 

It is common to all the sovereignties of Germany, great and 
small, to have assemblies of states, composed of different or- 
ders, which are images of the ancient mixed governments, and 
serve as some check to the monarchical power of the head. 
There are likewise appeals to the general body of the empire 
in case of oppression or abuse ; yet upon the whole it cannot 
be said that true political liberty exists in any of the German 
principalities. 

Imperial Cities. There remains another species of ci- 
vil community in Germany, that of the Free or Imperial Ci- 
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ties, which are a kind of independent republics, governed by 
their own magistrates, but forming parts of the Germanic body. 
Many of these, by virtue of their freedom, have become weal- 
thy and populous through commerce. The most considerable 
of them at present is Hamburg, situated near the mouth of the 
Elbe, and the principal seat of foreign commerce in Germany. 
Its trade is general; but it is particularly the mart for the 
West India products, and other commodities with which Great 
Britain supplies the northern parts of Germany. Its popula- 
tion is reckoAed to amount to nearly "100000 persons, who 
are crowded within a small space for the sake of protection 
from the fortifications. The city, in its buildings and modes of 
living, displays many marks of opulence, but few of taste or 
elegance. Its environs ai'e enlivened with the villas of the rich 
citizens* 

Lubeck, built on an inlet from the Baltic, was formerly a 
maritime republic of great power and importance, but is much 
fallen off from its ancient splendour. Bremen, on the Weser, 
is rich, populous, and commercial. It has particular connec- 
tions with the elector of Hanover, who possesses considerable 
property in it. Frankfort on the Mayij holds a high rank 
among the German cities for commercial opulence, united 
* with elegance and the pleasures of cultivated society. Its fairs 
are not less celebrated than those of Leipzig. Nuremberg is 
famous for its ingenious works of minute industry, such as 
toys, prints, and various mechanical curiosities. Ratisbon, or 
Regensberg, on the Danube, is distinguished as the place for 
holding diets of the empire. 

In the progress of annexation, which seems at present to be 
the system of the leading powers of Germany, it can scarcely 
be doubted that these rich but feeble communities will be 
among the first objects to tempt the hand of rapacious vio- 
lence. The obnoxious example of their republican constitu- 
tions will be an additional motive for their extinction. The 
late invasion of Germany by the French has produced consi- 
derable alterations in some of the states of the German em- 
pire. 
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TRANSYLVANIA, AND THE NEIGHBOURING PROVINCES. 

THIS tract of country, though composing a part of the Aiis-^ 
trian dominions, possesses sufficient geographical distinction to 
claim notice as a separate division of Europe. Its local circum^ 
stances have for many ages given to the greater part of it an uni- 
form independent existence in the catalogue of nations. The ex- 
terior parts, indeed, have alternately fallen under the dominion 
of different masters ; but a christian kingdom bordering upon a 
wahometan one, and strongly discriminated from it by perpetual 
hostility and contrasted manners, has subsisted through all the 
periods of modem history imder the name of the Hungarian* 

The boundaries of Hungary and its annexed provinces are, to 
the north and east, the great Carpathian chain of mountains, 
stretching from the borders of Moravia to die confines of Tran- 
sylvania with Moldavia : from that point a branch descends 
in a south-westerjy direction separating the rest of Transyl- 
vania and the Bannat of Temeswar from Walachia. This 
almost reaches the Danube, which river becomes its southern 
boundary till it is joined by the Save near Belgrade. The Save 
then separates the Austrian from the Turkish territory almost 
to the bounds of Croatia. Ridges of mountains and indistinct 
lines form the western limit, dividing Croatia and Himgary 
from the German provinces of Austria, up to the confines of 
Moravia. 

The country thus circumscribed lies chiefly between the 45th 
and 49th degrees of N. latitude : its extent from east to west 
is more considerable. The districts of which it is composed 
are, the kingdom of Hungary, occupying all the northern and 
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the principal |l«rt ; Transylvania on the east ; and Croatia, Scla* 
vonia, and the Bannat on the south. 

The general character of this portion of Europe is' that of a 
low and level country, as might be inferred from the number 
of rivers which take their course through it. The Carpatluan 
or Crapack mountwis, however, which form its grand norths 
em barrier, imprint upon all the tract called Upper Hungary a 
hilly, and in some parts an alpine, character ; which is also ext 
tended to the greater part of Transylvania* Branches from thijs 
ridge run southwards in several parts, usually accompanied 
with mineral treasures, which will in the sequel be particular- 
ized. 

The great river Danube is one of the leading features of this 
eountry, to all the waters of which it gives a discharge. It 
enters Hungary a little to the east of Vienna, and soon washes 
the walls of Presburg its modem, and of Buda its ancient 
capital. Somewhat above the latter city it turns short to the 
south, and penetrates quite through Hungary to the borders oi 
Sclavonia. Then compelled to a new direction by the influx 
of the Drave, coming from Carinthia, it turns again to the 
east. The junction of the Theiss, which crosses all Hungary^ 
from the north, agsdn gives it a southern direction ; but the 
Save, coming in soon after from the west, renews its eastern 
course, which it holds till it enters the Turkish dominions. 
The tributary rivers above mentioned unite almost all the other 
streams of these regions, and transmit them to the grand trunk 
of the Danube. 

Hungary has two considerable lakes ; the Platen-See, and 
the Neusidler, both on its western side, south of the Danube. 
They are accompanied with morasses and marshes, which are 
also frequent in the tracts of the great rivers. 

In climate Hungary approaches to the southern countries of 
Europe, although its inland situation exposes it to severe cold 
in the winter, by which its rivers are often frozen up. Its 
summer heats are very considerable, and often productive of 
those diseases which so generally attend high degrees of warmth 
accompanied with the effluvia of marshes and stagnant waters. 
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All the rivers, except the Danube, are said to become fstid in 
the hot season. 

Hungary abounds in pastures, which are accounted poor, 
probably through overstocking or neglect ; for the soil can 
scarcely fail of being rich in a country so well watered. The 
abundance of its products, indeed, proves that there can be no 
defect of natural fertility. The hills in Upper Hungary, shel- 
tered to the north by the Carpathian ridge, are favourable to 
the growth of vines. The wine made in the district about 
Tokay is of high repute for richness and strength, and is reserv- 
ed for the luxury of the superior classes throughout Europe. 
Other parts of Hungary, as well as Transylvania and Croa- 
tia, are also productive of wine. The neglect of agriculture 
has left large tracts overspread with wood, which are stocked 
with wild animals of various species. The spacious pastures 
feed numerous herds of homed cattle. Horses are reared in 
great numbers ; but for want of due attention the breed is small. 
The sheep have generally long spiral horns and hairy fleeces. 
The rivers abound in fish of the larger kinds. 

Thus plentifully supplied as these countries are with the 
wealth of the surface of the earth, they also largely share in the 
riches contained in its bowels. The mines of the northern part 
of Hungary and Transylvania are the most considerable in the 
Austrian dominions. At Kremnitz are mines of gold and sil- 
ver. Shemnitz has valuable mines of the latter metal ; and 
the whole circunyacent country is mineral, yielding copper, an- 
timony, coal, salt, and alum. That beautiful gem, the true opal^ 
is a peculiar product of this part of Hungary, and is found in 
no other country. The mines of Nayag in Transylvania are 
rich in gold, together with various other metals. Gold is found 
in several other parts of that province ; and valuable minerals oi 
different kinds accompany the branches which descend from the 
Carpathian chain into the Bannat. In copper, Hungary and its 
provinces are accounted richer than any other European coun- 
try. Its iron mines are inexhaustible; and it would be capa- 
ble of supplying all the Austrian empire with salt, were it not 
too distant for carriage. Mineral waters, the usual attendants, 
^n metallic ores, are frequent in Hungary. The art of mining 
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and die processes belonging to metals are conducted with much 
intelligence in these countries ; and a mineralogical school, in- 
ferior only to that of Freyberg in Saxony, is established at 
Shemnitz. 

The people inhabiting Hungary and the connected provinces 
are various in their derivation and language. The original 
Hungarians, descended from the ancient Magiars or Ugurs, 
chiefly inhabit the flat country, and are averse to residence in 
towns. They speak a dialect approaching to the Finnish. The 
most numerous are the people of Sclavonian blood and language, 
who are divided into different tribes and dialects under the se- 
veral names of Slaves, Slowacks, Rascians, and Croats. The 
Germans and Transylvanians at the foot of the Carpathian 
mountains were colonists introduced for the purpose of work- 
ing the mines. They retain the German language, and gene- 
rally profess the Lutheran religion. The commerce of the 
country is chiefly in the hands of Rascians, Greeks, and Jews, 
the latter of whom are numerous. The national farms are 
mosdy held by Armenians, who also are the keepers of inns and 
coffee-houses. Many zigeuner or gipsies wander about the 
country in their usual disorderly mode of living. A remark- 
able species of population is that of a line of husbandmen on 
the frontier from the Save to the Danube, regimented and 
trained to arms, who form a kind of living barrier against in- 
roads from the border banditti under the Turkish dominion* 

The Hungarains of Sclavonian race are a martial and spi- 
rited people, inured to war by their proximity to a natural 
foe, and accustomed to the assertion of their national privi- 
leges agsunst the tjnranny and usiu-pation of their Austrian so- 
vereigns. 

The government is a monarchy, formerly elective, like that 
of Poland, but now hereditary in the house of Austria. The 
states of the kingdom are a kind of aristocratic senate, con- 
stitutionally possessed of considerable powers, but ill secured 
from the force or influence of the monarch. 

The nobility are very numerous, and possessed all the op- 
pressive authority over the peasantry common to the feudal 
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pountries, till it was abridged by the late emperors Joseph knd 
Leojaold. 

The established religion of Hungary id the Roman catholic ; 
but the members of the Greek and Lutheran churches are nu** 
merous, and enjoy a toleration. 

Manufactures do not flourish in thi^ country, and the foreign 
commerce consists chiefly in the products of the soil and mines* 

Great numbers of the Hungarian gentry serve in the Aus- 
trian army, and form the most esteemed part of thfe cavalry. 
The Croats and other borderers are well known as the irregu« 
lar troops and pillagers in that service. 

The present capital of Hungary is Presburg or Posen, a city 
of small magnitude, finely situated on the Danube. Buda, ik 
OSen, the ancient capital, is larger and n^ore populous than 
Presburg, if Pest, on the opposite bank of the Danube, be in- 
cluded. The latter place is the sieat of the only university in 
Hungary. Several odier towtis, indeed, possesfe public schools 
or colleges ; but instruction is in a low state in this country, 
and its literary reputation is small. The mining towns Krem- 
nitz and Shemnitz are visited by curious travellers, on account 
of the employments of the inhabitdnts. Hermanstadt^ the capi- 
tal of Transylvania, is the chief seat of the Saxon colony of 
that province. 

The population of Hungary and its dependencies is estims^d 
at upwards of 7700000. This kingdom, and the German ter- 
ritories of Austria, constitute the great mass of the power of 
that house. Its other possessions, consisting of the former 
'Venetian territory in Italy, and of Dalmatia, are only small 
portions of countries which will hereafter be treated of sepa- 
rately. The present will therefore be the fittest occasion to 
give a summary view of this powerful empire. It should be 
premised, that since the present ruler of France has assumed 
the dignity of an hereditary emperor, the head of the house of 
Austria, before only the elected emperor of Germany^ has 
chosen to constitute himself also an hereditary emperor over 
his own proper dominions. 

The los of the Catholic Netherlands, though inadequately 
compensated by the acquisition . of the states of Venice, has 
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given a compactness to the Austrian dominions which they be- 
fore wanted, and has cut off a frequent cause of wars and civil 
dissensions ; so that this empire has rather been a gsuner by 
the exchange. Its possessions, in point of extent and value of 
territory, rank among, die most considerable under an Euro- 
pean potentate, and their population is fully proportional. By 
the latest estimates jthe inhabitants of the whole, exclusive of 
the Venetian territory, amount to a litde more than twenty 
i^^iUiojQSt Of these many are among the bravest and most ro- 
bust nations of Europe ; and no modem military establishment, 
till the late pro<tigious exertions of the French, could vie with 
the Austrian in the number and excellence of the troops. 

The revenues are considerable ; but the total want of naval 
power, smd a degree of narrowness in the system of govern- 
ment, are unfavourable to commercial prosperity, on which 
modern wealth so much depends. The weight of Austria in 
the European scale cannot fsdl to be. great; and though power- 
fully checked by France on one side, and Russia and Prussia 
on another, she has full scope for future aggrandizement on the 
side of Turkey. 
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IN all ages of the world it has been seen that certain small 
states have secured to themselves a place in the catalogue of 
nations by their eminence in arts or arms, or by peculiar cir- 
cumstances of their policy, which they could not have claimed 
from the extent or opulence of their territory. In modem Eu- 
rope Switzerland is a remarkable example of this fact. Pos- 
sessed of a small and rugged tract of country, without foreign 
commerce, ^ith little distinction from science, art, or litera- 
ture, the Swiss have made themselves known and respected 
chiefly by their spirited acquisition and resolute defence of in- 
dependence and civil liberty. 

The ancient Helvetia, on account of its position with respect 
to the Rhine, was by the Romans reckoned a part of Gaul. 
Modern Switzerland, with the country of the Grisons, in lan- 
guage and manners may rather be considered as appertaining 
to Germany. Its chief political connections have been with 
the house of Austria, from the tyrannical dominion of which 
it broke off when it asserted its independence. Nature be- 
friended this country in its claim to a separate existence ; for 
though its boundaries on the German side are not precisely de- 
fined by natural limits, yet on the whole it possesses a strongly- 
marked local character, being a region overspread with moun- 
tainous ridges, presenting formidable barriers against an in- 
vader, and calculated to breed a hardy race of people, suited 
to the defence of their " rocky ramparts.'* 

Switzerland, including under this denomination the country 
of the Grisons, and all the dependant districts of both, is bound- 
ed on the north and north-east by Germany, on the south and 
south-east by Italy, on the west by France. It lies chiefly be- 
tween latitudes 45^ 5(/ and 47® 40'. Its extent from north to 
south is about 130 English miles, from east to west, about 200. 
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The face of country within this compass is by no means uni- 
form ; for the northern and western parts have considerable le- 
vel tracts, while the southern and eastern, comprehending the 
greater portion of the whole, consist almost entirely of branches 
of the Alps, with the interposition of narrow valleys. The ce- 
leb^rated> mountainous chain which constitutes the Alps properly 
so called, extends in a wide semicircle round the northern 
boundary of Italy, from the gulf of Genoa to the Adriatic. The 
Swiss Alps are the northern part of this chain. They run for 
the most part^ in parallel ridges from south-east to north-west, 
interrupted in various places,- and sending off shoots in different 
directions. In some parts they rise to very lofty summits, 
though not equal to the highest of Savoy. They are through- 
out of a rocky nature, commonly naked and spiry about the sum- 
mit, with a middle girdle of green pasture, and clothe4 at the 
base with woods of fir. From a distance they seem to form de- 
tached pyramids, but on approach they are seen to be composed 
of ridges, of which some parts are more elevated than others. 
Even the interjacent valleys are often very high ground, and 
bear the rugged mountainous character. An extensive chain 
of hills, which, though they would elsewhere be regarded as lof- 
ty, are tame and humble compared to the Alps, is the Jura form- 
ing part of the fence to Switzerland on the French border. 

In the bosom of the Alpine region are formed numerous 
lakes, the reservoirs of the waters collected from the atmosphere 
by the attraction of the mountains. These are clear and deep ; 
and, by the contrast of their smooth bright surface with the rude 
rocks and gloomy woods with which they are usually environed, 
afford scenes of exquisite beauty and picturesque effect. The 
most considerable of the lakes are those of Constance, on the 
borders of Germany, the most extensive of all ; of Geneva, call- 
ed the Leman lake, the next in size, and the first in fame, 
spread out between Switzerland and Savoy, in a rich country 
distant from the Alps ; part of the lakes of Locarno and Lu- 
gano, which rather belong to Italy ; the lakes of Zurich, Lucerne, 
Thun, Brientz, and Neufchatel, chiefly embosomed in the 
mountains. There are many more which would excite notice 
in a country less fertile in the beauties of nature. The glaciers, 
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or ice valleys, subjacent to some of the highest sumi^its, md 
affording the resemblance of an agitated sea suddenly fixed bjr. 
the power of £rost, may be ranked among the watery reservoir* 
of this country. An icy crust clothes some of die loftiest pin* 
nacles, and descends their sides, giving the appearance of eter- 
nal snow ; while the fresh accumulations of winter's snows lodg* 
ing in the cavities, afford perpetual supplies tp summer rills and 
torrents. 

Of the springs of his native country the Ulustrious Haller 
says, ^^ I never recollect out of Switzerland to have seen those 
limpid and truly crystalline waters which gush, unpolluted by 
any earth, strained through the pure flints of our rocks.'' FroiA, 
these, and the sources above mentioned, rivers are generated 
for the supply of a ^eat portion of Europe. The Rhine has its- 
principal head in a )g^acier among the Alps of the Grisons : this 
infant stream is joined by two others springing from the Swiss 
Alps ; after which it takes its course along the eastern side of 
the Grison country, titt it mingles its waters with those of the 
lake of Constance. It issues again from the western side of 
that lake, and, coasting the northern border of Switzerland, at 
length leaves the country at Basil, and turns into Germany. 
During its course through- these regions it n^ver lays aside a. 
kind of sav^^ character, leaping down cataracts, and hurrying 
through rapids, so as to be little fitted for the purposes of navi- 
gation. 

The Rhone, rising not far from one of the Swiss sources of 
the Rhine, takes an opposite direction, and, flowing in a, western 
course through the rich valley of the Valais, pours its waters 
into the Leman lake. Soon after its outlet at the opposite end 
of the lake, it changes its country, and becomes a French river. 

The springs of the Aar, a river confined to Switzerland, are 
among its loftiest central Alps. In its course it passes.through 
the lakes of Brientz and Thun, and then, washing the city of 
Bern, takes a winding way to unite with the Rhine on the nor- 
thern border of Switzerland. The Reuss from the lake of Lu- 
cerne, and the Limmat frx>m that of Zurich, join it before it is 
lost in the Rhine. The Inn, a considerable tributary to the 
Danube ; and the Adda, which swells the stream of the Po, both 
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rise in tiie Grisbh country. Thus the Helvetian waters are con- 
veyed to the German sea, the Mediterranean, the Adriatic, and 
the Euxine. 

Although no country in Europe affords more in its scenery to 
delight and astonish the lover of nature than Switzerland, yet it 
is in many respects unfavourable to the comfort and enjoyment 
of the settled inhabitant. Its climate is extremely unequal, and 
subject to sudden and violent changes. A region of lofty moun- 
tains is necessarily a nursery of storms and tempests ; and the 
general elevation of the land exposes it to rigorous cold and 
protracted winter, contrasted with the summer heat of a south- 
em latitude, often locally augmented by the reverberation of the 
solar rays, and the stagnation of air in narrow inclosed valleys. 
The soil of the Alpine tracts is stony and meagre, and the plains 
and dales among the hills are generally boggy. There are, in- 
deed, in the lower and more level parts of the country, tracts of 
fertile land, adapted to every agricultural purpose ; but, for the 
most part, valuable products are obtained only at the expense of 
great exertions of skill and labour. 

Switzerland in general is a country of pasturage ; its most 
elevated plains affording food to the herds of catde during the 
midst of summer, while the lower meadows yield plentiful crops 
of excellent hay. The natural products .of the vegetable king- 
dom in this country are remarkably numerous and varied, and 
its wild and medicinal plants are supposed to possess a superior 
degree of virtue and fragrance. The Flora, or vegetable cata- 
logue, of Switzerland, is one of the most copious in Europe ; for, 
while the highest summits produce the plants of Lapland br 
Spitzbergen, the sheltered vales give birth to those of Spain and 
Italy. So near to each other in some parts are these different 
sites, that Haller has given an instance where, within half a day's 
journey, the botanist may gather the natives of countries from 
the 40th to the 80th degree of latitude. The cultivated vege- 
tables partake of the variety consequent upon these diversities 
of climate. Barley is grown to the very edge of the glaciers ; 
the other grains successively in the lower and warmer spots : 
fruits of the choicest kind, even to the pomegranate and lemon, 
come to perfection on the southern side of the mountains to- 
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wards the Italian border ; and vineyards are not unfrequent in 

favourable situations throughout the country. 

Some wild animals occupy the fastnesses of the Alps, and 
present objects of the chase ; rather, indeed; for diversion than 
profit. The ibex, or rock-goat, haunts the loftiest and most 
craggy summits, and exhibits wonderful feats of activity in 
bounding over the steep rocks and horrible chasms. The cha- 
mois, now reckoned a species of antelope, ranges the woody 
cliflPs in small herds. The marmot is often dug out in a torpid 
state from its winter retreat. Bears and wolves occur in some 
of the most unfrequented districts, but only when compelled by 
extreme hunger descend among human habitations. 

* Nature has been less bountiful of mineral treasures to this 
country than might have been expected from its mountainous 
character. Particles of gold are found in the sediments of some 
of the streams, but in small quantities. Silver has been disco- 
vered, but no veins of this metal are opened. Copper and lead 
are procured in some parts, but in no great abundance. Iron is 
diffused in sufficient plenty, and some mines of it are wrought 
to advantage. The scarcity of fuel is an obstacle to all mining 
adventures ; for fossil coal, though said to exist, is in no part 
extracted, and the wood of the forests is barely adequate to do- 
mestic purposes. Of other minerals, rock-crystal is found in 
caverns, sometimes in masses of several hundred weight. Mar- 
bles beautifully variegated are met with in the calcareous moun- 
tains. Fossil salt exists in a district of the canton of Bern, and 
the brine springs proceeding from it supply the surrounding 
country with that necessary article. Mineral waters, both hot 
and cold, occur in many parts of Switzerland. 

Nothing in this country, however, so much claims the notice 
of the speculatist as its human inhabitants. Man, in this nar- 
row comer of Europe, has for centuries existed in a state of 
moral and political respectability, which elevates him in the eye 
of reason much above the mass of which ordinary nations are 
composed. A band of rustic heroes, by their united bravery 
and prudence, burst, in the 14th century, the fetters of the Aus*- 
trian domination, and founded a system of civil liberty which 
resisted all external attacks and internal dissensions, till the late 
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political tempest which has overthown so many independent 
states^ and changed the face of Europe. The basis of diis sys- 
tem was a confederacyof small republics, each sovereign within 
itself, but bound to mutual aid. They first constituted the thir- 
teen Swiss cantons, to which the Grisons and other neighbouring 
communities joined themselves as allies, whilst a few districts 
were annexed as subjects and dependants. The sevCTSfrrepub^ 
lies were formed upon plans of their own choice, exhibiting eve- . 
ry variety of constitution, from pure aristocracy to pure demo- . 
cracy ; the general result, however, was a greater share of per- 
sonal liberty, and a greater equality of property, than subsisted . 
in almost any other part of modem Europe. The manners of the 
people corresponded to dieir situation and circumstances— plain, 
frugal, frank, honest, and somewhat rough ; extremely attached 
to their native soil, to which they were impatient to return from 
sQl the ease and pleasures of happier climates. Their martial 
habits led them, when they had established tranquillity and safe-^ 
ty at home, to engage in foreign service as mercenaries ; and al- 
though they acquired great reputation for fidelity, as well as for 
valour and discipline, yet the readiness with which they employ- 
ed their arms in any cause for pay, affixed a just stigma on their 
national character. 

The reformation, which, in its contest with ancient abuses, 
spread dissension and civil war through so many countries, al- 
so disturbed the peace of these retired cantons; and many 
years of hostility and bloodshed elapsed before the quarrel was 
terminated by an agreement, leaving to each religion Ae terri- 
tory it then possessed, upon terms of perfect equality. The 
Roman catholic religion was retained by the greater number of 
cantons, including all die democratical or central ones : the pro- 
testant religion, in the presbyterian or calvinistic form, was 
adopted in the greafand opulent canton of Bern, and in some 
others, composing a majority of die population and wealth of 
Switzerland. The Grison league als\su for the most part, acced- 
ed to the reformation. A spirit of iapderation and equity 
eaused both religions thenceforth to live- on amicable terms 
with each other. In some cantons both were received, but each 
kept its own limits ; and no change seems of late'years to have 
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takes place in this respect. The steady temper of the people 
renders their attachments of every kind firm and duraUe. 

The prevalent language of these coimtries is the Gemiaii. 
In some districts particular dailects or mixtures of different 
tongues are in use, and a corrupt Italian is spoken in the sub- 
ject territories bordering on Italy. French is the common 
language of the Pays de Vaud, a part of the canton of Bern, and 
aloo of some parts of the Valais. The writers of Switzerland 
employ both the German and French languages, but chiefly the 
former. In proportion to the advance of opulence and civiliza- 
tion a taste for literature has been cultivated, which has been 
mudi favoured by the liberty enjoyed in these once happy re- 
gionSi. Hence Switzerland, which a century ago was looked 
upon as behind all its neighbours in mental cultivation, can boast 
of a number of modem authors in science and polite letters, wh6 
have obtained reputation throughout Europe ; and knowledge is 
very generally difiused through the country. The protestant can- 
tons, however, are much superior to the catholic in this respect. 

The inland and detached situation of Switzerland is unfa- 
vourable to commerce and manufactures. The industry of the 
people, however, unable entirely to occupy itself with agricul- 
tural employments, has been turned to a variety of small manu- 
factures for domestic use, and has even furnished some articles 
for exportation. The Swiss linens are in considerable repute, 
nor are their cottons and silks unknown in foreign markets. 
Their artists have succeeded in works of ingenious mechanism ; 
and watchmaking is pursued on a large scale in the neighbour- 
hood of the lakes of Geneva and NeufchateL Numbers of die 
Swiss, however, for want of scope for their talents in their own 
country, carry their industry and ingenuity abroad, and are to 
be met with in all stations, from the highest to the lowest, in 
most parts of Europe. 

Few towns in Switzerland deserve particular notice. Basil, 
or Basle, on the bank of the Rhine, is an ancient city possess- 
ing an university which has produced many celebrated men. 
It is accounted an agreeable residence, and was the place select- 
ed by tht great Erasmus as the retreat of his declining years. 
Bern, finely seated on the Aar, by its neatness and an air of 
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4»pulence announces itself as the capital of the largest and 
wealthiest canton. Zurich enjoys a charming situation on the 
lake of that name, and is distinguished by its college and pub** 
He library, and its enlightened citizens. Lausanne, on the lake 
of Geneva, with the use of the French tongue has acquired a 
character for politeness and the charms of society, which have 
rendered it a favourite resort for men of leisure and cultivation. 

Formerly in alliance with the Swiss nation, though no part 
of it, was Geneva, the queen of the Leman lake ; a small 
sovereignty, raised to high distinction by its religion, laws, and 
learning. It was the centre whence the great reformer Calvin 
promulgated his system of doctrine and discipline, which held 
divided sway with that of Luther over the protestant world. 
Few cities in modem times, even of greatly superior wealth 
and population, have equalled Geneva in the number of its na« 
tives eminent in science and literature, or in the advantages it 
afforded of rational society and liberal education. It likewise 
acquired a decent opulence by the pecuniary transactions of its 
principal inhabitants, and the skill and industry of its artists 
and manufacturers. After long struggling with the internal dis- 
sensions incident to a republican constitution, and the external 
dangers from powerful and ambitious neighbours, it has finally 
sujik under the usurping domination of France, and is irrevo- 
cably annexed to that empire. 

The French revolution likewise overthrew that Helvetic con- 
federacy which had so long subsisted as one of the indepen- 
dent powers of Europe, secure in the natural strengdi of the 
country and the valour of its inhabitants. When invaded by 
the arms of France, the small democratical cantons alone made 
a resistance worthy of the Swiss name ; particularly that can- 
ton of Schwitz, whence the name was derived. They sunk, 
however, with the rest, under a force which they were unable 
to withstand, and were obliged to submit to the law of the ccm* 
queror. At present Switzerland possesses a nominal indepen^ 
dence, but under actual subservience to France. Its constitution, 
though in several respects altered, preserves a resemblance of 
its former plan ; but what it now is, or will in future be, has 
almost ceased to be an object of interest. 
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TAKING Germany as a point of union of the adjacent 
states connected with it by a common origin, we proceed to a 
country which anciently formed a part of it, and is associated 
with it by the indissoluble bonds of nature. 

Under the name of Holland is comprehended the state of 
the Seven United Provinces of the Netherlands, of which that 
province is the principal. Situated on the north-western angle 
of Germany, it is separated from it, not so much by a precise 
natural boundary, as by a general diversity of aspect and local 
circumstances. It constitutes the Low-country of the German 
continent — a region in which land and water hold divided do* 
minion ; • broken into peninsulas and islands, intersected with 
rivers and canals, and rescuedj as it were, from the grasp of 
the ocean by the unremitting efforts of human industry. 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand. 
Where the broad ocean leans ag^nst the land. 
And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 
Lift the tall rampire's artificial pride. 
Onward, methinks, and diligently slow 
The firm connected bulwark seems to grow ; 
Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar, 
3coops out an empirei and usurps the shore. 

Q0I,DSMZTH. 

The Seven Provinces are bounded to the north and the west 
by the German sea ; to the east by Germany ; to the south by 
those provinces which have usually borne the name of the 
Catholic Netherlands. That part of it which fronts the sea ex- 
Kbits strong marks of those encroachments made upon it by 
the destructive element which history records. A sweep of 
low islands to the north gives admission through narrow chan- 
jiels to an expanse of salt water called the Zuydcr-Zee, which 
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occupies the-place of a large tract of land, the Batavian isle of 
the Romans* The waters of this gulf have.a communication with 
those of the Haarlem Meer, which last is separated only by a 
narrow slip of land from the Germsfli sea. The iSouthem part of 
the coast is torn into a number of Jsjlaftds, which constitute the 
province of Zeeland* The whole r^ge of coast presents only 
land almost level with the surface ^f -the water, or, indeed, be- 
neath it, and defended by artificial, bauks, or by a line of low 
sand-hills, from the incursion of the tides* 

The Dutch Provinces (for that is one of their appellations) 
lie between the latitudes 51® 3(/ and SZ^ 30'. From east to 
west their extent is less ; and in the whole they are estimated 
to contain only about 10000 square miles. The face of the 
country is, for the most part, an unvaried level ; but it gradu^ 
ally swells into gentle risings on approaching the German bor- 
der. Its compass is too narrow, and its surface too flat, to 
pve birth to any considerable river, but it is the drain and out- 
let of several from other countries. 

The Rhine, on arriving at its south-eastern boundary in the 
province of Gelderland, divides into two main branches, of 
which the more southern, under the name of the Wahal, goes 
to join the Maes ; > the more northern soon forms two more 
branches ; one, the Leek, flows due west to join the Maes, not 
far from its entrance into the German sea ; the other, under 
the name of the Issel, runs northwards to* the Zuyder-Zee. 
A diminutive stream detached from the first of these branches, 
and passing by Utrecht and Leyden, alone bears the name of 
Rhine to the sea. 

The Maes, or Meuse, coming out of the Catholic Nether- 
lands, reaches the Dutch border a little southward of the en- 
trance of the Rhine, and, turning westward, forms the limit 
between Dutch Brabant and the United Provinces. After the 
junction of the Wahal, it divides into several channels, forming 
islands belonging to South Holland. One of its channels, 
joined by the Leck^ passes Rotterdam, to which it gives a fine 
harbour, and at length discharges itself mto the German sea be- 
low the town of Briel. The Scheld, which is likewise a river 
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of the Catholic Netherlands, passes, near the termination of its 
course, between Dutch Flanders and Zeeland, thus giving to 
the United Provinces the possession of the keys of its navigation 
to the sea* 

That part of Holland which is the bed of the Rhine and 
Maes, and their branches, is naturally a fen or morass, rendered 
habitable only by numerous drains and canals, protected by em- 
bankments, which yet scarcely secure it from inundations. A 
large lake-like expanse of water near Dordrecht indicates the site 
of numerous villages, which, near four centuries ago, were sud- 
denly overwhelmed by a sea-breach, with a prodigious loss of 
lives and property. The lake or meer of Haarlem has alrea- 
dy been mentioned, which, with its communicating branch, the 
Ye, and other meers in North Holland, prove the low and wa- 
tery surface of that district. The province of Friseland, on 
the eastern side of the Zuyder-2ee, is almost crossed by a line 
of meers ; and several of the like kind are met widi in the ad- 
joining province of Groningen. 

From this sketch of the country it will not be expected to af- 
ford much scenery attractive to the lover of the picturesque, 
nor even to abound in the conunon charms of rural landscape. 
The provinces of Utrecht and Overyssel alone present some 
of the agreeable interchange of hill and dale: the latter, how- 
ever, near the German border, is deformed by wide naked 
heaths, which are continuous with those of Westphalia. The 
same features mark the eastern parts of Friseland and Gro- 
ningen. 

The climate is not more inviting than the face of the country. 
Its characteristic is moisture, with its concomitants of fog and 
mist, frequently enveloping both land and sea. The winters are 
often attended with severe cold, so as to freeze not only the ri- 
vers and lakes, but even the shallow Zuyder-Zee. The sum- 
mers, however, are sufficiendy warm and constant to bring to 
perfection the ordinary products of the latitude. The marshy 
exhalations and chill damps are prejudicial to health, and few 
European countries are less favourable to longevity. 

The soil is chiefly sand, or the muddy deposition from rivers, 
with frequent intermixture of turf or peat, the fuel qf the coun- 
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try. When properly drained and' manured it affords excellent 
pasturage^ on which domestic animals arrive at a great size. 
The cows of Holland are remarkable for their produce of milk, 
whence butter and cheese are the principal objects of rural 
economy. On the light sandy soils, duly cultivated, abun- 
dant crops of green vegetables are grown. Some articles are 
brought to greater perfection in Holland than in most other 
countries, of which are madder and other dying drugs. Tobac- 
co is successfully planted on the richer soils* For horticulture 
the Dutch have long been famous, and their florists supply the 
curious in that branch throughout Europe with the choicest 
flower roots. 

Nature affords so little in this country to engage the atten^ 
tion, that a survey of it must almost solely be occupied with the* 
works of art. Man, and the operations of his industry, can 
no where be contemplated with more advantage and intereist 
than in Holland. The people of these provinces, anciently cele- 
brated for valour and the love of freedom, were rendered la- 
borious, hardy, and frugal, by the necessities of their situation. 
The climate further contributed to fix their character, which 
was marked by phlegmatic patience and slow diligence. Fitted 
to undertake tasks of great toil and extent, and not easily dis- 
heartened by casualties or failures, they accomplished the ar- 
duous enterprise of first conquering their country from the 
ocean, and then rendering it a comfortable abode. 

These provinces had acquired a large population and mode- 
rate opulence under the limited sovereignty of the house of 
Austria, when, in the 16th century, the tyrsamy of Philip II. of 
Spain impelled them to a revolt, which, after many years of 
bloody and dubious contest, terminated in their being acknow- 
ledged an independent state. No nation ever purchased liber- 
ty by more heroic and persevering efforts ; for the cool phleg- 
matic character, when once sufficiently excited by great pas- 
sions, is most to be relied upon for carrying its aims into full 
effect. The coincidence of zeal for religious with that for po- 
litical reformation, infused double vigour into dieir exertions^ 
and they at the same time freed themselves from the fetters of 
Spanish despotism, and from the chains of papal authority. 
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Their losses. by land in the earlier part of the struggle .iii^ 
duced them to seek an indemnification on the other element^ 
to which they were already habituated by means ok their fisher 
ries and their traffic in the neighbouring seas^ They lissaulted 
the Spanish trade and settlements (then also including the Por- 
tuguese) in both Indies, and laid the foundation of that vast 
.system of foreign commerce and colonization which raised them 
Jo the rank of one of the great powers of Europe. They open- 
ed an asylum for the oppressed of all countries ; their cities 
were filled with skilful and industrious artisans ; their ports 
were crowded with shipping; and Holland beqame the grand 
depository and mart for the richest products of all quarters of 
the globe. Their population augmented far beyond the suste- 
nance afforded by their native iand ; but they drew great re- 
sources from the ocean, and the harvests of all the neighbouring 
countries were theirs through the medium of commerce. 

The form of government established by the Dutch when be- 
come independent was that of a federal republic, in which each 
of the seven provinces retained a domestic sovereignty, while 
affairs of common concern were managed by the States-general, 
composed of deputies from every province. In times of par- 
ticular danger a captain-general had been appointed under the 
title of Stadtholder, which office at length became hereditary in 
the house of Orange, and gave to the government a kind of 
monarchical mixture. The ecclesiastical establishment was of 
the calvinistical form, and adherence to it was required from all 
persons in public trusts ; but a free toleration was granted to 
all religious sects, which accordingly existed in greater variety 
in Holland than in any other European country, England per- 
haps exepted. This liberal policy proved of the greatest advan- 
tage to the state. 

The French conquest of Holland in the late revolutionary 
war has subverted its ancient constitution, and destroyed its in- 
dependence ; and it can at present be regarded in no other 
light than as a dependency of that overgrown and usurping 
power, obliged to adopt its friendships and enmities, and to ac- 
cept whatever new form of government may be imposed upon 
it. The stadtholderate has been abolished, together with the 
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jurisdiction 6f the provincial states, and tfie supreme power is 
nominaUy vested in a Batavian republic* New changes, how* 
ever, are depending, and it is impossible to conjecture to what 
degree they may be carried, or how long the separate eipstence 
of a Dutch nation may be permitted. 

The modern Dutch character has been modelled by the com- 
mercial spirit and the influence of acquired wealth,, acting upon 
original temperament. The sole passion of avarice has resisted 
the constitutional phlegm, and stimulated the nation to active 
e:xertions. Party, indeed, has at different periods rous^ the 
latent spirit of a free people ; but little courage has been shown 
in confronting danger, and the final catastrophe of their inde* 
pendence was almost without a struggle. The want of other 
feelings to balance that of avarice has rendered the Dutch in 
their foreign settlements the most severe of masters ; and their 
public government has been equally tyrannical towards the na-* 
tives of subject countries, and mean and narrow in its plans of 
policy. At home, however, the domestic virtues prevail in a 
laudable degree. Cleanliness, order, decorum^ and regularity, 
are conspicuous in their private abodes and in their public insti** 
tutions ; nor are they deficient in mutual kindness in the ordi- 
nary relations of life. Their habits of living are indeed some- 
what gross, and their plainness borders on rusticity. 

Political freedom in this, as in odier countries, has favoured 
literature; and Holland was long not only the place preferred 
by learned foreigners for the composition and publication of their 
works, but produced in its bosom many men of profound erur 
dition, and some of distinguished genius. Its own language, a 
corrupt dialect of the German, called Low-dutch, never spread 
beyond the narrow limits of the country, and has therefore been 
made the vehicle of few works of merit. The Latin tongue has 
been of very general use among their writers, and the benefits 
of classical education have been largely diffused by means of 
their academies and imiversities. 

In the arts the Dutch have displayed much ingenuity, with 
their characteristic qualities of patient labour and correct execu- 
tion. Their school of painting is highly distinguished for the 
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exact imitation of natifre and exquisite delicacy of finishing* 
Grace and dignity are, however, qualities to which it has scarce- 
ly any pretension. They have attained great perfection in se- 
veral of the mephanical arts, especially those connected with 
their local circumstances, such as shipbuilding, constructing 
canals and dykes, and the drainage of lands. There are also se- 
veral processes in chymistry and petty manufactures which are 
only practised by themselves, and are carefully concealed from 
other nations. 

Th# history of the Dutch commerce has formerly filled vo- 
lumes. Though much declined, it is still considerable in time 
ef peace, and some branches of it are likely to be durable. Their 
possession of the lower parts of the Rhine and Maes must al- 
wajns secure them a great inland traffic with Germany, facilitat- 
ed by the very complete system of canal navigatiqn which con- 
nects all their own towns. Their superior skill in the capture 
and:curing of fish gives them a great advantage with respect to 
that article in foreign markets. .They still hold settlements in 
the East Indies, which afford them almost a monopoly of the 
rich spice-trade ; and their colonies in South America are ren- 
dered very productive of the commodities of that part of the 
gk>be. Without ceasing to exist, they canpot cease to be a ma- 
ritime people ; and their habits of industry and frugality will al- 
ways favour them in competitions with other nations. 

Of the cities of the United Provinces, the principal is Ams- 
terdam, a port at the extremity of the Zuyder-Zee. It had ac- 
quired some consequence as a mart for the fishery and northern 
trade at the commencement of the revolt from the Spanish do- 
minion, at which period t)ie security of its situation and the ra- 
vages of war in other pa|As caused it to be the centre of the fo- 
reign commerce of these states, notwithstanding the obstacles of 
. an incommodious harbour and a morassy soil. The progress of 
Opulence filled it with sumptuous buildings, public and private^ 
and raised it to the rank of one of the first-rate European capi- 
tals, its population having amounted to upwards of 200000. It 
possessed a leading influence in the affairs of the republic, its 
preponderance in the province of Holland being in nearly the 
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^ame proportion as that of Holland in the States-general. The 
docks and naval arsenals of this city are upon a great scale, and 
the stadthouse is the most magnificent building of the kind in 
Europe. Like other Dutch towns it is pervaded with canals, 
which, from the stagnation of the water, are very offensive in 
the warm months* Amsterdam is not a desirable residence for 
persons unconnected with commerce, and must decline in wealth 
'Sind population with the declension of trade. 

Rotterdam, on the Maes, is a considerable commercial 
city, possessiiig a better harbour than Amsterdam. It has a 
great share of the trade with Germany, and is the chief Dutch 
port frequented by the English. Leyden, an inland city dis- 
tinguished for its neatness, is the seat of the jprincipal univer- 
sity in the United Provinces. It has produced many eminent 
men, and has been particularly celebrated for the study of me- 
dicine and of the oriental languages. Haarlem is remarkable 
for its cathedral and fine organ. It has an extensive trade in 
the fine linens called hollands, which are brought brown from 
Germany, and whitened at the bleacheries in its neighbourhood^ 
The trade in flower-roots is also considerable here. 

The Hague, though only an open town or village, has been 
rendered famous as the chief seat of the government, and the 
residence of the prince of Orange and the foreign embassadors. 
It is extremely well built, and its environs are more agreeable 
than those of most of the Dutch towns. In the flourishing times 
lof the republic it was the theatre of great negotiations, and 
was considered as a resort of some of the best company in Eu- 
rope. All the above mentioned places are in the province of 
Holland. 

Of the other towns, Middleburg, the capital of Zeeland, is 
one of the most considerable. Flushing in the same province, 
at the mouth of the Scheld, is a much-frequented port. Utrecht 
is a handsome city, pleasantly situated, and the seat of an uni« 
versity of repute. There are many other towns of the second 
or third order, distinguished for neatness and rendered opulent 
by particular branches of commerce. Even many of the vil- 
lages were superior tp the towns of other countries. More 
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wealth and population were crowded into the narrow compass 
of these uninviting provinces than existed in any equal por- 
tion of Europe—^uch were the effects pf industry combined 
with freedom ! Even lately their population was estimated at 
Upwards of 2700000* But it seems impossible that in their 
present degraded and dependant state they should preserve 
themselves from a progressive decline, till they sinji to the level 
0{ their natural consequence 
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THE CATHOLIC NETHERLANDS. 



THE provinces constituting the Netherlands, or Low 
Countries, belonging to the crown of Spain, were seventeen 
in number at the time when the tyranny of Philip II. pro- 
duced the revolt which finally terminated in the separation and 
independence of the seven provinces north of the Maes, as 
mentioned under the last head* The ten provinces south of 
that river, although the insurrection broke out among them, 
and was long maintained with great vigour, were in the end 
obliged to return to their former subjection, being disunited 
among themselves, and unable, without the interposition of any 
natural barrier, to resist the armies which successively invaded 
them» They afterwards became a part of the Austrian domi- 
nion, and were for a long period the great field of contention 
between Austris^ France, and Holland* No part of Europe has 
been the theatre of so many bloody battles and sieges, and the 
whole art of war has been exhausted in its attack and defence* . 
The efforts of France were, till lately, unable lastingly to do 
more than appropriate to itself a portion contiguous to its own 
frontiers. The rest remained in the possession of the house of 
Austria, with the exception of a narrow slip on the Dutch side, 
which was conceded to the United Provinces. The French re- 
volution has at length effected what the power and policy of 
that monarchy so long in vain attempted, and the whole of this 
country is now rendered an integral part of France, being com- 
prehended in its departments* Still, its former fame, and its 
difference of language, manners, and natural circumstances, 
seem to entitle it to a brief separate consideration* 

These countries are situated between the latitudes 49® 30' 
and 51f 49* Their breadth is greatest on the southern side, 
contracting gradually towards the north* They are bounded 
to the north by Holland and Zeeland, to the east by Germany, ' 
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to the south and south-west by France, and to die west by the 
German sea. The limits between the neighbouring countries 
are aknost entirely artificial ; even the channel of the Maes on 
the northern side is not a precise boundary. The general face 
of the country is level : on the eastern border alone it is varied 
with any considerable inequalities, and even these scarcely de- 
serve the name of hills. -The soil in the northern part, and on 
the sea-coast, consists chiefly of sand ; but in the main it may 
be characterized as a rich sandy loam, well adapted to the pur*> 
poses of cultivation. 

The principal river is the Scheld, in French Escaut, which, 
rising in the French border, takes a winding course noithwards, 
and, after it has passed Antwerp, empties itself into an arm <tf 
the sea between Dutch Flanders and Zeeland. It receives 
most of the other streams of Flanders, Brabant, and Hainault, 
none^ of which are considerable. The Maes or Meuse has a 
longer course than the Scheld, but rather occasionally visits 
the eastern border of these provinces than appropriates itself to 
them. If, indeed, the bishopric of Liege be reckoned a port of 
the Low Countries, by which it is enclosed, the Meuse may 
rank as a river of this country. 

The ancient forest of Ardennes, which formerly overspread 
great part of the Netherlands, has left considerable remsuns, 
especially in Hainault and Luxemburg. These provinces have 
many wild tracts and open heaths, which contrast with the ge- 
neral air of culture and fertility. It is on this side ^k»ie tiiat 
any mineral treasures can be expected. Some lead aad^opper 
are found in Namur,- and iron is generally diffused over the Ar- 
dennes. Traces of coal are met with in several of these districts, 
and it is dug in large quantity in the country of Liege, which 
^o contains the famous mineral springs of Spa and Pyrmont. 

The climate of the Catholic Netherlands much resembles 
that of the south of England, to which Jt is parallel; but had, 
however, a greater degree of summer heat and of winter cold. 
The vegetable products are those of the middle part of the tem- 
perate zone, rendered peculiarly abundant and excellent by the 
agricultural skill and industry which have long distinguished 
the inhabitants. In no part of Europe are the crops of clover, 
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turnips, legumes, grain, and flax, managed with neater hus- 
bandry, or more judiciously interchanged. Fruits of various 
kinds are brought to perfection* Hops are a common article 
of culture, and wine is made in the district of Luxemburg, 
though of indtiferent quality. The domestic quadrupeds are 
of large breeds, and well fed. An air of plenty prevails over 
the country, in which England alone can perhaps rival it in this 
quarter of the globe* 

Its great population, however, could only have been derived 
from the union of trade with agriculture ; an advantage it long 
possessed beyond any of the other western countries of Eu- 
rope. Its cities and towns were either the marts of foreign 
commerce, or the seat of domestic manufactures, and wealth 
and industry animated every part. The Flemings (by which 
name the inhabitants in general are distinguished) are of Bel- 
gic origin. Their character is intermediate between the Bata- 
vian and the French, although more allied to the former, as 
might be inferred from their language, which diflPers little from 
the Low Dutch. Possessing a better country than the Hol- 
landers, and less connected with the sea, they turned their at- 
tention less to maritime adventure, and more to cultivation and 
manufactures. Those of wool and flax principally engaged 
their notice, as the materials were of their own growth. Sen- 
sible of the benefits of water-carriage, they took the advantage 
of a level country to connect all their chief towns by a system 
of inland navigation, not less complete than that of Holland. 
The vicissitudes of trade, and the many internal disturbances 
which these countries have undergone, have caused them to 
lose the greatest part of their commerce ; but they still retain 
considerable relics of the population and opulence introduced 
by it. Of all their fabrics, those of which flax is the material 
have best withstood the changes of the times ; and to this day 
the finest laces and most beautiful linens are the produce of 
Low Coimtries. 

The Flemings have had the honour of forming a school of 
painting, which, next to those of Italy, has obtained the highest 
degree of reputation in Europe. With the exact imitation of 
nature^ and delicate execution of the Dutch school, it has unit- 
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ed a portion of the higher qualities of invention and grandeur. 
Their tapestries also have been in high esteem, and 4n various 
wbrks of arts they have displayed considerable talents. 

Although the reformation had made a rapid progress in the 
coimtry at the commencement of the revolt from Philip II. yet 
the event of the war left the ancient religion fully established ; 
and the Flemings have ever since been accounted among the 
most bigoted of its votaries. In no country have the ecclesias- 
tical foundations been more numerous and opulent ; so that a 
large share of the land has been included within the domain of 
the church. The universities of these provinces have been 
chiefly devoted to the ser\'^ice of the catholic religion, and have 
therefore obtained little reputation for liberal learning. The 
influence of the priesthood has been steadily exerted in counter- 
acting all schemes of toleration and reform : at the same time it 
has vigorously promoted a spirit of resistance to those arbitrary 
projects of the Austrian sovereigns, which aimed at the abolition 
of the national rights and privileges. These were so consider- 
able as to form a powerful barrier against absolute monarchy ; 
and after several violent struggles under the late emperor Jo- 
seph II. the nation succeeded in establishing them in all their 
force. Now, however, they are all merged in a participation in 
the civil and ecclesiastical constitution of the great nation to 
which these provinces have been annexed by conquest. 

Of the many once important cities in the Catholic Nether- 
lands, it will suffice in their present state to notice a few among 
the principal. Antwerp, on the Scheld, during the flourishing 
age of Flemish commerce, was one of the greatest marts of fo- 
reign commerce in this part of the world. The evils it "under- 
went during the war of revolt, and its final subjugation to the 
Spanish yoke, brought on a rapid declension, which was con- 
firmed by the rise of Amsterdam, and the shutting of the Scheld 
by the Dutch. It has long presented only the vestiges of past 
grandeur, in stately buildings, public and private, almost unoc- 
cupied, and solitary grass-grown streets. In this state it was, 
however, visited as a seat of the arts, and particularly as the 
sphool of the great Rubens, whose finest paintings were preserv- 
ed in the churches and cabinets of the place, with those of other 
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Flemish masters. Of the best of these it has been stript by its 
French conquerors ; but, in return, attempts have been made by 
the new government to restore its trade and navigation, with 
considerable success. It possesses some thriving manufacto- 
ries of linen and cotton. 

Ghent, the ancient capital of Flanders, is a city of great ex« 
tent, but not of proportional population. It abounds in church- 
es and religious houses, and has a share in the manufactures of 
the country. Bruges, once the greatest staple in Europe for the 
woollen manufacture, is sunk into insignificance. The great 
canal passing by this city from Ghent terminates at Ostend, the 
principal sea-port of these provinces. Its harbour is artificial, 
and vast exertions were made in the time of the emperor Joseph 
to improve it, and raise the place to consequence. Many Eng- 
lish settled in it, and it began to wear a face of business ; but 
the late changes have been imfavourable to its prosperity. 

Brussels, the capital of Brabant, was the seat of government 
imder the Austrian dominion, and by the splendour of its build- 
ings and its ornamental decorations announced its rank as a me- 
tropolis. Though it has lost this advantage, it is still a popu- 
lous and rich city, distinguished for ingenious arts and manu- 
factures. Liege is a large city, noted for the multiplicity of its' 
religious foundations, and its hardware manufactures. In the 
latter, Luxemburg alSo partakes. The principal university of 
the Catholic Netherlands is Louvain, long regarded as the bul- 
wark of the orthodox faith in these parts. It possesses exten- 
sive privileges, which it defended with great spirit and perti- 
nacity against the attempted reforms of Joseph. 

It may be observed, that no part of Europe abounds with for- 
tified places equally with the Low Countries. The level of 
their situation, which deprived them of the natural advantages 
of defence, caused every resource of the engineer's art to be put 
in practice in order to give them artificial strength : and the in- 
troduction of a new system of fortification may be attributed to 
the necessity of placing a firm barrier on this ground between 
great military powers. 

12 
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THE BRITISH ISLES. 



IN order to finish our survey of the northern part of the tern- 
operate zone in Europe, before we enter decisively upon the south- 
em part, it will be necessary to quit the continent, and pass over 
to that group of islands on the west, which to the ancients ap- 
peared as if cut off from the rest of the inhabited world, and 
forming, as it were, a world within itself. The improvements 
in navigatiop, it is true, have greatly reduced the idea of com- 
parative remoteness in their situation ; yet the narrow sea which 
separates them from the continent is still the instrumental cause 
of the most important circumstances in their civil and political 
state. 

These islands, long partitioned into distinct and generally hos- 
tile governments, are now happily consolidated into oi;ie domi- 
nipn, which, by its extent of territory and population, is abk to 
m^ntain a rank among the most considerable of the European 
sovereignties. This natural rank has been raised still higher by 
internal improvements and an unparalleled course of commercisd 
prosperity ; so th^t the British enquire is at present one of the 
most conspicuous objects in the survey of nations, and exerts a 
powerful influence in the affairs of the world. Exclusively, 
therefore, of local partialities, it is entitled to an attentive con- 
sideration. 

Of the British isles two far surpass the rest in magnitude : 
ftese are Great Britain and Ireland, both of them larger than any 
other iskmd of Europe, the bleak and steril Iceland excepted. 
Of the two Great Britain possesses a superiority qf extent, which 
marks it out as the seat of the united empire. By its position, 
likewise, it forms the barrier towards the continent, and seems 
to shelter and embrace the rest in its bosom. It therefore claims 
the ftrst and principal noti^ie. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 



This island stretches in a direction from south to north, 
between the 50th and about the 58|th degree of N. latitude. Its 
breadth is greatest on the southern side, where it forms a base of 
about 34(Xmiles. Thence it proceeds narrowing, but very irrc- 
gularly^ till it terminates in the north with a breadth of lea*- 
than TO miles. One of the places at which the Opposite seas ap^ 
proach the nearest is somewhat beyotid the middle of its length'4 
At this part nature has made such an apparent division of the 
island into two portions, that for a long series of years it was 
the boundary of two distinct countries, England and Scotland : 
and notwithstanding their political union, a degree of separa- 
tion between the two still subsists, marked by the natural dif- 
ference of softer features and superior fertility in the southern 
portion, and by certain civil diversities of laws, religion, and 
dialect. We will, however, first consider the island as constitu* 
ting a whole. 

The face of the country in Great Britain presents all the va- 
riety that any extensive tract of land can afford ; but the ^scale 
upon which nature has wrought is comparatively minute, and 
the features are all blended and softened by intermixture, lliis 
is especially true of the southern portion, of which the inequali* 
ties of surface rarely rise to the height of mountains, and the 
bare and rugged tracts are of little extent. No continued moun* 
tainous region is to be met with in this part, except the 4istrict 
in the middle of the western side called Wales, the slip of land 
running out to the south-western angle forming Cornwall, and a 
ridge proceeding from the centre of the island northwards, 
which has been termed the Apennines of England. Low 
ranges of chalk and limestone hills occur in various parts ; and 
one in particular extends from Cambridgeshire through many 
cotmties westward, till it expires on the s«a«coast in Dorsetshire. 
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The greatest extent of level ground is on the eastern side ef 
England, accompanying the sea-coast for the space of several 
counties. Between Norfolk and Lincolnshire commences a 
tract of fen or marsh, following the course of the slug^sh ri- 
vers which find their discharge in that part, and formed by 
their frequent inundations. These districts would be iminhab- 
itable, if great industry had not been employed in cutting drains 
and raising etnbankments, by which means they have for the 
most part been converted into rich meadows and com fields. 

The northern portion of the island assumes a somewhat 
different character. Its level tracts are more bleak and naked^ 
and its Highlands occupy a large space in the middle and 
north-western parts, frowning in all the gloom of sterility, and 
frequently rising into mountains of Alpine grandeur. Lakes, 
and arms of the sea running far up into the country, give to its 
landscapes the picturesque appendage of masses of water, 
which the most beautiful scenes of South Britain seldom 
afford. 

Great Britain is watered by numerous rivers, which serve 
the purposes both of fertility and of inland navigattau; Of 
these the principal are the Thames, Severn, and Trent, which 
are navigable to a considerable distance from the sea. 

The extent of Great Britain includes a space in latitude suf* 
ficient to produce considerable difference of climate. The 
whole of it, however, lies within the northern region of the 
temperate zone, and feels the influence of such a position. It 
possesses the insular advantage of being less subject to ex- 
tremes of temperature than the parallel latitudes on the conti- 
nent; and while the harbours of the opposite coasts of Holland 
Germany, and Scandinavia are frequently frozen up in the win- 
ter, such a circumstance is never known to take place even in 
the northern parts of Britain or any of its adjacent islands. 
Frequent and unexpected changes in the weather, and a gene- % 
ral tendency to humidity, are the characteristic faults of its 
climate. These qualities proceed from its vicinity to the At- 
lantic ocean, from which quarter the prevailing winds blow, 
bringing with them a quick succession of clouds. This circum- 
atance renders the western side of the island much more sub- 
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ject to rain than the eastern, to which the clouds do not arrive 
till deprived of part of their contents. The latter, however, is 
more infested with fogs, and with cold easterly winds. The 
moisture of the atmosphere, however unpleasant, is the cause 
of that perpetual verdure which delights the eye in the British 
landscape, beyond that of almost any other country. It may be 
added, that the freedom from violent extremes conduces to the 
salubrity of the country, in which respect it is surpassed 
by few. 

Of soil there is every kind of variety, as might be expected 
within such a compass. Stiff clay and loam predominate in se- 
veral of the counties of England which are most noted for fer* 
^ility. Sand prevails in some tracts, chalk and calcareous earth 
in others, and hungry gravel and black moor are not uncom- 
•mon. On the whole, the proportion of land is very considera- 
ble which has been left almost in a state of nature from its un- 
promising qualities, and which an expensive culture alone can 
render productive. This proportion increases in the northern 
counties of England, and in Scotland, of which last country 
great tracts in the Highlands are doomed to perpetua^sterili- 
ty. On its eastern side, however, good soil prevails ||uite to 
the northern extremity. ' r 

Cultivation has so far improved upon the bounty 6f nature, 
that no country within similar latitudes surpasses it in. the pro- 
duction of all the articles essential to the support of >|nan and 
beast. The different kinds of grain are raised in almost all 
parts of the island, though not with equal advantage. The in- 
ferior soil and climate of the north impair the quantity and 
quality ; and the humid western coast is less favourable to the 
maturity and collection of the harvests than the drier eastern. 
The extensive culture of that best substitute for com, the po- 
tatoe, has in a good degree supplied the deficiency. The great 
spirit and intelligence with which agriculture is pursued, has 
introduced a variety of leguminous and other vegetables, 
which, by judicious interchanges of crops, have prevented the 
necessity of leaving the land fallow, and greatly increased the 
quantity of food. Of more local articles of culture may be 
mentioned the flax and hemp of some parts ; the hops of seve* , 
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ral of the southern and western counties ; and the apples aiiA 
pears of nearly the same districts, which are largely grown for 
making cider and perry. 

The defects of the climate, with the progress of luxury^ 
have caused the art of horticulture to be carried to a high de- 
gree of perfection throughout this island. Besides the usual 
.culinary vegetables, the finest fruits of the temperante zone arc 
produced, though not without the assistance of walls and arti* 
£cial heat. Exotics from all parts of the globe are found in ihtt 
green-houses and hot-houses of the curious and opulent ; and 
ihe more hardy of foreign ornamental trees and shrubs are seen 
in profusion to decorate the pleasure-grounds and gardens even 
of persons in the middle ranks of society. 

There is no point of rural economy in which the British na- 
tion more excels than in the breeding of domestic animals^ 
every species of which has been brought to a degree of excel- 
lence scarcely to be met with in other countries. 

The mineral treasures of Great Britain yield to those of few 
European countries. While the island was yet in a savage 
state, its south-western shores were frequented by the commer- 
cial and maritime nations of caHy times, for the excellent tin 
afforded by its mines. Among the various minerals are iron^ 
tin, lead, copper, pit-coal, rock-salt, with several kinds of earth» 
•and stones useful in the arts and manufactiu-es. Iron-ore is , 
more extensively diffused than that of the other metals, and is 
dug in vast quantities in many parts of South and North Bri- 
tain. That singtdar and valuable substance, wad, or black lead^ 
is found in its greatest purity and perfection in the mountains* 
0f Cumberland. 

These g^fts of nature are rendered more valuable by the 
abundance of another mineral product, which is one of the 
greatest benefits bestowed upon this island. This is fossil or 
pit-coal, the chief article of fuel since the increase of popula- 
tion aiid the decay of the ancient forests. In no country of the 
|;lobe is it drawn from tjie earth in such quantities, or of such 
different qualities, suited to different purposes. It is limited 
to particular tracts, and in general is found to lie in a direction 
fr^m tl^e aouth-yres^ to the north-east. 
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llie inhabitants of Great Britain are compounded of a variety 
of races, some remaining distinct, but the greater part indistin- 
guishably blended. At the time of the Roman invasion the na- 
tives were of Celtic bloodi To these a foreign addition was 
doubtless made by the conquerors. The Saxon invaders poured 
in a great mass of German population, which took possession of 
the best parts of the island, and confined the remaining Celts to 
the mountains of Wales and the Scotch Highlands, where their 
posterity to this day retain their language and national charac- 
teristics. The Danes, in their frequent and destructive inroads 
seized upon many districts on the sea-coast, especially on the 
eastern side of the island, and became permanent settlers. The 
Normans next gave a new set of great proprietors to the lands, 
and an infusion of their blood and language. Refugees from 
the continent, and an influx of natives of different countries, at* 
tracted by commerce and lucrative employments, have in later 
times been continually adding to the variety of sources. On the 
whole, howev«r^ the main stock may be regarded as similar to 
that of the Teutonic nations of Europe, a dialect of whose lan- 
guage is the base of the English and Scotch tongue, and whose 
bodily temperament and mental constitution are most pre- 
valent. 

In common with all these nations the people of Great Bri- 
tain, generally considered, are brave, frank, undesigning, and 
somewhat gross.' They are more solid than sprightly, and ex- 
cel more in judgment than in imagination. Taciturn and bash- 
ful, tliey rather repel than invite promiscuous society ; and the 
habit of repressing external emotions perhaps really stifles their 
.fiensibility. Their passions are rather boisterous than strong, 
and mildness and good-nature often lurk under a stem and 
rough demeanour. No people are more placable in their an*' 
ger: even the mobs, which delight in riotous mischief and 
abuse, are never bloody. A dislike of control, and contempt 
of form and order, are prominent features in their disposition, 
probably fostered by the freedom of the constitution and 
equality of rights. The free scope given to all eccentricities 
has perhaps caused them to appear more frequent in the Bri- 
«tish character than they really are ; for, upon the whole, consi- 
derable uniformity of manners and way of life prevails in simi- 
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lar classes* The quiet domestic character is the most common 
in both sexes, and the substantial comforts of life are more re- 
lished than its splendours and gayeties. 

The inhabitants of Wales and of the Scotch Highlands de* 
rive from their Celtic origin a considerable diflFerence of na- 
tional character. They have each preserved a separate lan- 
guage, both of them branches of the Celtic stem, but so dissi- 
milar as to be mutually unintelligible. Greater vivacity and mu- 
tability of disposition, with warmer passion^s, discriminate the 
Welch. The Highlanders are inclined to gloom tod melan- 
choly, probably imbibed from the climate and face of nature 
round them« They are hardy, brave, and so extremely attache 
cd to their lords and chieftains, as to lose every sentiment of 
freedom in implicit obedience. Both people are deficient in the 
steady industry and active exertion \trhich belong to the Gei»- 
man character. 

Th« government of this country, in its origin not different 
from that of other nations of the German stock, has, by a num- 
ber of successive improvements, been modelled into a constitu- 
tion more favourable to civil and personal liberty than almost any 
upon record, which has excited the admiration of political spe- 
eulatists, and has been the principal cause of its unexampled 
prosperity. Its essence consists in an union of the three great 
branches of government, the monarchic, aristocratic, and demo- 
cratic, intci one system, in which they mutually balance one an- 
other, and operate together as a harmonious whole. The entire 
executive power is lodged in the crown, which is hereditary and 
independent. The legislative authority consists in the parlia- 
ment, composed of the king, an hereditary house of lords, and 
the representatives of the people elected into a house of com^^- 
mons. Each of these branches possesses a negative upon the 
proceedings of the other. In the house of commons all supplies 
of money for public purposes priginate, which gives it a prepon- 
derance, balanced, however, by the influence of the crown, which 
has augmented in proportion to the number of posts of honour 
and profit that are exclusively within its disposal. Although 
many defects and abuses exist in the English constitution, which 
render it in reality very different from what it seems to be iiv 
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theory ; yet its eflBicacy in securing the rights of individuals and 
the leading interests of the nation is confessedly great ; and the 
freedom with which all public measures are canvassed, both in 
and out of parliament, powerfully controls any attempt to coun- 
teract the national will* 

The laws are necessarily complicated and numerous ; yet the 
equality with which, in general, they bear upon all ranks, and 
the impartiality with which they are administered, are entitled 
to high commendation* In particular, criminal justice is ren* 
dered with a spirit of equity and humanity scarcely paralleled 
in any other country. The trial by jury, and the respectable 
rank and independent situation of the judges, are invaluable 
securities for the protection of innocence, and the just decision 
of causes. 

The religion established in Great Britain is the protestant. 
Its form in England is episcopalian, with a hierarchy similar to 
that of the catholic church, and a liturgic service. The national 
character and political circumstances have introduced a full to-^ 
leration of separatists of every class ; but a participation in the 
principal rite of the established church (the sacrament of the 
Lord's ^upper) is made a nepessary condition for the enjo3anent 
of any place of trust or profit under the government. The eccle- 
siastical establishment^ of Scotland is upon the calvinistic or pres- 
byterian model, of which, equality among the ministers is the 
basis. Its clergy are slenderly provided for, and its church pre- 
sents none of those stations of dignity and opulence, which 
render the church of England an object worthy of the attention 
of the best families in the kingdom. 

The two universities of England, Oxford and Cambridge, 
have attained a high degree of celebrity in the learned worlds 
and are conspicuous for the grandeur of their edifices, and the 
magnitude of their revenues. They consist of a number of se- 
parate colleges, connected by relation to a general academical 
body. They constitute a part of the ecclesiastical establishment, 
and are principally calculated for the theological profession, 
comprising, however, the general studies of a liberal education.^ 

* At Oxford, ancient literature is much caltirated ; at Cambndge> matbo 
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The fo^f Scotch universities, Edinburgh, Glasgow, Abet* 
deen, AndSt. Andrews, are institutions of less splendour, but 
«re highly respectable as seminaries of useful learning. That of 
Edinburgh is peculiarly etoinent as a school for medicine. 

With no greater natural aptitude for the pursuit3 of know- 
ledge than their neighbours possess, the English, from the free 
scope permitted to discussion of all kinds^ have distinguished 
themselves beyond most modem nations for their attain- 
ments in science and philosophy. A language" little accom- 
modated to the e«ffs of the more refined people of Europe, and 
therefore little studied, long limited the English to the admira- 
tion of their own countrjnnen ; but the present opinion of impar- 
tial foreigners appears to justify the exalted ideas which they 
have entertained of their native productions in poetry and other 
departments of the belles lettres. English works are read, trans- 
lated, and imitated throughout the lettered continent ; and the 
language is now generally admitted among the most cultivated 
European dialects. 

In the fine arts a Want of inventive genius has been ascribed 
to the English by foreigners, who have accounted for it upon 
fanciful principles derived from climate and bodily tempera- 
ment. A remoteness from good models, and want of due en- 
couragement, have been the more probable causes of their past 
deficiency in this respect, which an alteration of circumstances 
may hereafter obviate. It is certain that, in every thing which 
relates to mechanical contrivance, and improvement in manufac- 
tures, no defect of invention can be justly attributed to this na- 
tion. 

It is to her successful exertions in the latter points, and her 
spirit.of maritime and commercial adventure, that Great Britaia 

.matics and medianical philosophy constitute the prevailing studies. During 
a considerable part of the year, the course of instruction is suspended at both 
universities, and at all times the students have little necessary employment ; * 
hence idleness, dissipation, and extravagance infest those venerable temples of 
the muses. The plan of education at Oxford has undergone no material change 
or reform for many ages, and consequently is far too antiquated to promote 
those branches of learning which are requisite in the present enlightened period 
of the world. £ di Tex 
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i&wes the height of power and opulence to which she has arrived, 
and which so much surpass her relative scale of territory and 
population. As an island, furnished with a great range of coast 
and numerous harbours, many of her inhabitants were early 
addicted to a sea^faring life. It was late, however, before her 
attention was much turned to manufactures, and only in conse- 
quence of the emigration of some industrious foreigners, driven 
from their homes by religious persecution. The original staple 
of the country was its wool, first exported raw but after this 
period wrought into various articles of clothing, which became 
a very valuable branch of commerce. This is still an important 
manufacture, and is spread over a large tract of country* 

Of much later origin, but now of superior commercial im« 
portance, is the cotton manufacture, extending through many 
of the northern counties of England into Scotland, and giving 
employment to vast numbers of people. Although the raw 
material is of foreign grt)wth, yet a great part of the supply 
coming from British colonies, the demand adds a link to the 
chain of British commerce. The principal seat of this manu^ 
facture is Lancashire^ and its xrentte is the town of Manches- 
ter, by its means now become the second for population in the 
kingdom. In Scotland the ^ity of Glasgow and its vicinity 
have chiefly profited by this manufacture. In variety, elegance, 
and cheapness united, no fabrics of the loom can vie with the 
cotton ; and there are no strticles in which the superiority of 
British workmanship is more confessed in all foreign markets. 
The many ingenious mechanical inventions for spinning and 
weaving, joined with the advantage of coal for working steam-* 
pngines, have overbalanced in favour of this country the lower 
price of labour on the continent. 

The linen manufacture of Great Britain, chiefly carried on 
in the north of England and Scotland, is principally occupied 
m the supply of home consumption. The same may be said of 
the silk, which constitutes one of the manufactures of the me-« 
tropolis. In conjunction, however, with other materials, it is* 
used in various slight and eliowy fabrics which find a ready sale. 
abroadft 
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The manufactures in which metals are employed are particu-» 
larly flourishing in England, which yields both the metals them- 
selves and the fuel for working them. One of its most popu- 
lous towns, Birmingham is supported by a vast variety of use- 
ful and ornamental articles of hardware, in many of which a sur- 
prising degree of show is united with such proportional cheapness, 
that they are unrivalled in foreign markets* Sheffield, another 
great town is equally pre-eminent for its cutlery wares and 
plated goods. The metropolis is in possession of some of the 
ablest workmen in metals, and is particularly celebrated for its 
mathematical and astronomical instruments, which are confes- 
sedly superior to those of any other country. Many other 
towns participate in the different branches of metallic manufac- 
ture ; and die iron founderies, at which the metal is smelted 
from the ore, and formed into articles of mass and bulk, are 
numerous, and upon a scale of great magnitude. In many dis- 
tricts iron and coal are found in conjunction : an^ advantage of 
which such use has been made, as to convert some of the 
dreariest and most steril spots into lively scenes of population^ 

Potteries, which are frequent throughout the island, have 
attained such elegance and perfection, particularly in the coun- 
ty of Stafford, as to afford a valuable article of exportation. 

To the preceding sources of foreign commerce are to be ad- 
ded those products which Great Britain derives from her colo- 
nies and possessions abroad, and which in part she re-exports 
to other countries. 

Thus Great Britain has become the greatest commercial na- 
tion that the world ever beheld, covering all the seas with her 
ships, and known and respected by the most distant nations. 
Her trading navy has been the support and nursery of a warlike 
navy, the most powerful, and the most formidable for courage 
and discipline, that the annals of mankind have recorded. She 
is at present the undoubted Queen of the Ocean, an envied 
and hazardous station; which can be preserved only by the ^ 
union of equity and moderation with vigorous exertion. 

It has been an advantage of the combination of manufactures 
with foreign commerce, that wealth has been generally diffused 
throi^h the country, scarcely any part of it being out of the 
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reach of profitable employmeBt. The advanced demand for 
the necessaries of life has given additi<HKil encouragement to 
agriculture, and the value of land and its products has fully 
kept pace with the influx ef opulence. Lands ilewly, taken 
into culture, neat farms, elegant villas, thriving towns, and 
smiling villages, every where meet the traveller's eye. The 
mutual communication of the different parts is promoted by 
' turnpike roads in every direction, and by inland navigation, 
which has been carried on during the last 40 or 50 years with 
unexampled spirit. Canals now spread their arms over the sur* 
face of the island, connecting all the great towns and navigable 
rivers, and forming a system of water- communication more 
complete than exists in any other country in Eiirope, with the 
exception of the Netherlands* The mechanical skill and in- 
vention displayed in their construction would alone suffice to 
do honour to the national genius. 

The metropolis of the British empire, London, is beyond 
question the most populous and opulent city in Europe ; nor is 
it known to be surpassed in these respects by any in the world, 
if those of China and Japan be excepted. The advantage of 
being at the same time the civil and the commercial capital has 
given it this superiority. By means of the river Thames it is 
rendered a port accessible to the largest merchant ships, whilst 
its remoteness from the sea secures it from the sudden attacks 
of an enemy. If in point of architectural magnificence it can- 
not vie with some of the continental cities, yet in every thing 
which conduces to convenience and comfort it may challenge 
competition. Its inhabitants, besides the ordinary trades and 
occupations belonging to a great and luxurious metropolis, are 
employed in various branches of manufacture, and in the mul- 
tiplied concerns of foreign and domestic commerce and ship- 
ping. The people of London, Westminster, the borough of 
Southwark, and some contiguous country parishes, were re- 
turned at the late Enumeration at upwards of 864000. To the 
distance of several miles round, villages closely succeed one 
another, filled with Ae elegant residences of the merchants and 
other opulent inhabitants of London ; nor would any circum- 
stance so much enhance a foreigner's idea of the capital, as the 
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buildings which border 6very avenue to it, and the long lines of 
lamps illuminating the roads that converge firom every quarter. 

The second sea-port of the kingdom is Liverpool, a town 
risen to importance within a late period, and now ranking as 
the third in population. Its natural harbour formed by the 
mouth of the river Mersey, is but indifferent ; but its docks 
occupying the heart of the towii, are very secure and conveni- 
ent receptacles for its numerous shipping. The Guinea, West 
India, American, and Irish trades are the principal branches 
of its commerce. Bristol, a city which long ranked next to 
London, is still very considerable for population and opulence. 
Its harbour is the bed of the small river Avon, opening into 
the Bristol channel, inconvenient of access, and unworthy of 
the traffic of the place. Its dealings are principally with the 
West Indies, with Spain, Portugal, and Ireland. Hull, on the 
Humber, is a port of great commerce, principally to the Baltic. 
It possesses a large dock. Newcastle, besides the coal trade, 
carries on a considerable general traffic. The two southern 
ports of Plymouth and Portsmouth, are the principal stations 
of the royal navy, for the use of which they have docks and 
arsenals of great magnitude. 

Two inland cities, Bath and Oxford, are worthy of being 
visited for their architectural character. Bath, the great resort 
of fashionable invalids and the votaries of pleasure, strikes the 
eye by its elegant piles of white stone building in the modem 
style, some of them richly ornamented. Oxford, by the inter- 
mixture of Gothic and Grecian edifices, for the most part well 
disposed for the view, and uniting the sensations of collegiate 
retirement with those of grandeur and magnificence, never fails 
to make a strong impression on the traveller. 

The capital of Scotland, Edinburgh, is rendered striking by 
a commanding and picturesque situation, and by the peculiarity 
of its building. The old town, upon the model of some on 
the continent, is remarkable for the loftiness of its houses^ 
which are inhabited in different floors by distinct families. The 
fiew town is laid out with perfect regularity, and consists of 
streets of elegant modem houses built of hewn stone. In po^ 
pulation Edinburgh ranks among the European capitals of the. 
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third order. For cultivated and literary society it is scarcely 
excelled by any. At a small distance, on the frith of Forth, is 
its sea-port, Leithy a place of considerable and increasing com^ 
merce. 

Glasgow in elegance of building, and die opulence proceed^ 
ing from commerce and manufactures, has scarcely a superior 
among the secondary towns in the island. Its port on the Clyde 
has a great share in the West India trade. 

The population of England, including the army, navy, and 
^seamen in the merchant service, was found at the late enume- 
ration to exceed 9300000. That of Scodand (with its islands) 
is stated at above 1600000. Great Britain may therefore be 
reckoned to contain eleven millions of people, which is a small- 
er relative population than that of some European countries 
more favourably situated as to climate. The rapid increase 
which it has obtained during the last half-century seems, how- 
ever to be still progressive. It probably already surpasses the 
number that could be comfortably maintained from internal re- 
sources only ; but the industry and ingenuity of the natives, 
employed in commerce and manufactures, is a fund which has 
no assignable limits. 

The wide diffusion of luxury, and .the excessive burdens of 
taxation have, however, advanced the necessaries and ordinary 
comforts of life to such an enormous price, that to support a 
decent station in society is become a very difficult task ; whence 
the acquisition of wealth has been rendered the general con- 
cern, to a degree that has injured a national character, in many 
points truly respectable. In political affairs it has greatly im- 
paired the spirit of independence at home, and the principle of 
justice towards other countries. In private life it has caused 
money rather than glory to be looked to as the reward of emi- 
nence, and has introduced an estimate of the value of talent» 
and attainments formed upon speculations of profit alone. 
Wealth, however, when acquired, is in general no where en- 
joyed more reasonably or imparted more liberally ; and there 
is a fund of generosity and humanity in the British character 
which powerfully counteracts the narrow unfeeling spirit of cal- 
culating avarice. 
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As appendages to Britain a great number of small islands is 
scattered over die surrounding seas, especially toward the north ; 
but they are not of sufficient size and impcBtance to require a 
particular description in this place. 

The Isle of Wight lies near the south side of England, and 
is about 21 miles long and 13 broad ; fertile and beautiful. 
The Isle of man lie^ between Britain and Ireland, is about 30 
miles long and 15 broad, and is rugged, bleak, and steriL 
The Western Isles properly called Hebrides, lie on the west 
side of Scotland : they are numerous, and generally rugged, 
bleak and barren. On the north side of Scotland lie the Ork- 
ney Isles, and also the Shetland Isles, two numerous groups of 
islands, wild, dreary and barren, and involved in the fogs and 
tempests of the Atlantic ocean. 

On the west side of France lie the two small islands of Jer- 
sey and Guernsey, which belong to. Britain* They are pretty 
fertile and populous, and carry on a large contraband trade be- 
tween France and England during peace, and are a station for 
privateers in time of war. 
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THIS ttoble p6!tion of the British empire is an island siu 
^ated west of Great Britain, from whii:h it is separated by a 
narrow sea* It lies chiefly between the 5M and 55th degrees 
of N. latitude, but extends Somewhat beyond them at each 
extremity. Its greatest length taken obliquely from S. W. to 
N. £• is about 300 miles i its breadth across the middle ex- 
ceeds 160 miles. 

In climate Ireland differs from England onty in being more 
directly exposed to the influence of the Atlantic ocean, and its 
prevailing winds* Hence it still more abounds in moisture, 
and its atmosphere is more enveloped in clouds and fogs ; at tfad 
same time it is proportionally less subject to die severity o^ 
frost. From early times it acquired the tide of green Erin, and 
could not fail to delight the eye of those who visited it from the 
black moors and hills of Scotf and, or the parched coasts of the 
south of Europe. 

The general face of the country is level, its hills or moun- 
tains being only in short detached ridges. Of these some of 
the most conspicuous run from the south-western point of the 
island towards the south-eastern coast, appearing again, after 
an intermission, in the county of Wicklow, and detaching 
branches towards the central paiis. The western coast of the 
county of Galway is likewise a mountainous region ; and groups 
of hills may be traced at intervals round the nordiefn eoaSt. 

One of the most striking features of this country is the qu£in- 
tity of bog by which its surface is deformed, and which proba-^ 
bly has usurped the place of the forests that formerly over- 
spread the island. The bogs are not confined to the level 
tracts, but frequendy rise intd hills. They are a great obstruc- 
tion both to travelling and to agriculture, but they furnish an 
inexhaustible supply of fuel to the neighbouring poor. The 
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reclaiming of these bogs offers an arduous task to the spirit ef 
improvement, which in several places is successfully begun. 

The sea-coast of Ireland is much more entire on the east and 
north sides than on the west and south, esdiibiting in a striking 
manner the difference between a shore sheltered by a^ear>op- 
posite coast, and one beaten by the waves of a vast xmbroken 
ocean. The western side particularly, is cut into deep bays 
, and inlets, forming capacious and excellent harbouts. The 
northern extremity of the island is distinguished by a remark- 
able natural curiosity, called the Giant's Causeyay, consisting 
of magnificent ranges of basaltic columns, which fill a con- 
siderable space on the shore, and run out into the sea* 

The rivers of Ireland have in general but a short course. 
The most considerable is the Shannon, which rises from the 
lake of Allen, in the county of Leitrim, and after traversing 
two other larg£ lakes, and watering a wide tract of country in 
its course from north to south, at length discharges itself by a 
broad estuary into the Atlantic ocean, between the counties of 
Limerick and Clare» 

The Irish lakes are numerous, and many of them large. The 
most extensive are Lough-Neagh, in the north-eastern quarter, 
and Lough-Earn in the north-western. The lake of Killamey, 
so much celebrated for its romantic beauties, is near the south- 
western extreniily of the island* 

The soil of Ireland, where not occupied by moors or moras- 
ses, is in general highly' fertile, and productive of the suste- 
nance for man and beast usually raised under similar latitudes.^ 
The wetness of the climate renders the growth of grain some- 
what precarious ; and it is fojrtunate that its place is so we^ 
supplied by the abundance of potatoes, which were first intro- 
duced hither from America, and became a common article of 
food when they were litde known in any other European coun- 
try. This root and oats constitute the chief farinaceous food 
of the poor. To the breeding and feeding of cattle the soil and 
climate are particularly favourable ; hence the lower classes are 
usually well supplied with milk ; and butter, salted provisions, 
and live cattle are exported in large quantities, especially from 
.<he south of Ireland. Much wool is also produced from the 
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numerous flocks of sheep kept in the hilly districts. Flax is a 
common crop in the soils suited to it. -There is still room for 
great improvement in the agriculture of this country, which 
has sniFered particular discouragements from various circum- 
stances of internal regulation. 

The inhabitants of Ireland derive their origin from different 
stocks. The great body of the nation is a Celtic tribe of very 
ancient establishment in this island, who speak a dialect of th^ 
Celtic tongue, called Erse or Gaelic. The'setdement of the 
English by conquest in the reign of Henry II, to whom conti- 
nual accessions were made in the subsequent reigns, gave a 
mixture of English blood, with the language and manners of 
that nation. The northern province of Ulster has received 
successive bodies of colonists from Scotland. From these cir- 
cumstances political consequences arose which long ruled the 
fate of Ireland, and still exert an influence over it. 

The 'repugnance of the native Irish to the English yoke pro- 
duced a long series of insurrections and rebellions, whi^ch natu- 
rally caused the bands of subjection to be drawn tighter. Con- 
fiscations and proscriptions multiplied, till at length almost all 
tl\e original inhabitants were stript of their properties, and dri- 
ven back to the savage state. Religious differences increased 
these disorders. The English reformation was rejected not 
only by the native Irish, but by the descendants of the early 
English settlers ; and the establishment of a protestant church 
upon the model of that of England, instead of converting the 
tnass of people from popery, only added to their grievances, 
and inflamed their disaffection. At present it is reckoned 
^at at least two-thirds of the people are Roman catholics ; 
and of the remuning third, about one half are dissenters, chief- 
ly of the presbjrterian sect, introduced by the settlers from 
Scotland. It is obvious that an ecclesiastical establishment, 
five-sixths of the expense of which is borne by those who do 
not share in its benefits, can never cease to be regarde4 as an 
mpressive burden by the^hation at large. 

The Irish national character, especially that of the origmal 
stock is considerably different from that of Great Britain. 
Greater vivacity and quickness of parts, propensities more socis4 



and ttrong^v $€iM3>ilities of all kinds, siccon>p»nie4 with tht 
uau^l attendants an such qiisUties, unsteadiness and want of self* 
goveimment} sufficiently mark them as a distinct people. The 
. state of perpetual hostility against goTemment, and of internal 
dissension, in which they have long lived, \itiA given a ferocity 
to the lower classeS) and not to them alone, which too frequent- 
ly breaks out in savage and bloody deeds ; yet no people dis- 
j^ay more faithful and affectionate attachment to those who 
have conciliated their good-will. A precipitancy of manner, 
and a proneness ta exaggeration, have introduced into the con- 
- versation-style of the Irish a kind of hurry and confusion, which 
has subject^ them to the imputation of often falling into ludi<* 
crous contradictions : but, on the other hand, eloquence is jaa* 
tural to them i and they display more imagination than their 
eastern neighbours. Few nations have given more undenia- 
ble proofs of a genius adapted to scientific and literary pursuits ; 
but it is to be lamented that the prevalence of dissipation has 
exerted so unfavourable an influence upon the general habits of 
life, that scarcely any European country is less c^stinguished 
by the productions of its press. In this point Ireland is a 
piking contrast to Scotland. 

The state of subordination in which Ireland was held by the 
British government, and the restrictions upon her comn^ercQ, 
have been gradually relaxing during the present reiign, till a^ 
length an act of union has admitted her to ^ the rights and 
privileges of the largi^r country. Her parliament has merged in 
^ proportionate share of members in the British bouses of lords 
and commons. A viceroy, or lor4-li«utenant, stiU resides in 
DubUn to administer the executive government in that island, 
X the detached situation and peculiar Qircun^stances ^ which r^ur 
4er such an appointment necessary. One of these circumstan- 
ces is the disabilities under which a large majority of the iinh^ 
bitants(d)e Roman ca^olics) lie with respect to offices of trust 
and profit, and the right of sitting in parliam^njt. It is to be pre* 
sumed, from the liberality of the tisws, that such di^ualifici^ 
tions ifiVL be removed as soon as prudence wiU permit. 

The st%pl&manufactm-e of irelmd is white linens. These are 
m^ in s^w^litiesi suffici^ for a large exportation^ chiefly y^ 
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Kng^anxi and America. Much of the Ark employed in it is the 
produce of the country. The tovm of Belfast is the centre of 
the linen trade, which extends over great port of the provmce 
of Ulster, That part of Ireland is iji conseqaence the best cul- 
tivated, and inhabited by the most opulent and orderly people. 
Woollen manufactures prevail in the south*ea$t, at Wexford 
and its neighbourhood, Dublhi possesses fabrics of silk and 
mixed stuffs. The cotton trade is beginning to make a progress 
in some parts. The dressing of leather is a considerable bfanch 
of lousiness, and various other species of manufacture have been 
introduced to employ the rising industry of this country. It is 
stili, however, in internal improvement of every kind much be* 
hind Britain, 

-The metropolis, Dublin, is the second city in the British do- 
minions. It has a few magnificent public buildings, and many 
modem streets which may vie with those of London for ele- 
gance. The style of living is gay and luxurious ; but grandeur 
here, and througho\jt the island, is too closely bordered on by 
meanness and beggary. The harbour of Dublin is incommo- 
dious, though great sums have been expended on its improve- 
. ment. Its commerce is chiefly that ^occasioned by its own 
wants. The number of inhabitants is estimated at 150000, many 
of whom are engaged in manufacture, iJublin possesses the only 
Irish university, formed upon the model of thcfse in England, 
and like them an appendage of the ecclesiastical establishment. 
Its situation in a dissipated capital is unfavourable to morals and 
discipline ; and it affords a very inadequate provision for public 
education in a populous country. The neighbourhood of Dub- 
Jin has many pleasing and romantic situations, adorned with ele^. 
gant villas. Its bay is greatly admired as a sea-view. 

Cork, the second city for wealth and population, situated on 
the south-east side of the island, has one of the most capacious 
harbours in Europe. It is a place of great commerce, and is 
particularly the mart for the provision-trade ; on which account 
it is visited by numbers of ships outward-bound to the W^t,ln^ 
dies and other parts. Beef, hides, tallow, and butter, are its 
principal articles of exportation. Waterford, a populous town 
at the mouth of the Suir, deals largely in the same commodities. 
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Limerick, on the Shannon, is the third city in Ireland for popu- 
lation. Its trade is of the same kind widi that of the two pre? 
ceding. 

Nothing displays the inferiority of this country in respect to 
industry and police so much as the wretched condition of the ru- 
ral poor, who live in miserable huts, half naked, and scarcely 
provided with common necessaries. Yet they genei^y marry 
and bring up large families, furnishing a copious supply of em- 
igrants to England, America, or other countries where their ser- 
vices are in demand. The whole population of Ireland has been 
variously stated, at fron^ three to four nflllions. A late esti- 
mate raises it much higher. 
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THIS country, which, from its natural advantages and 
the character of it$ inhabitants, has long held a place among the 
principal European powers, has from late events filled such a 
space in the history of the age, and has acquired such an accu-. 
mulation of power and consequence, that the attention of all its 
neighbours is irresistibly attracted to it. 

France, the ancient Gaul, is marked out as one of the sepa- 
rate countries of Europe by natural limits on three of its sides : 
these are, the channel between it and England on the north r 
the hay of Biscay (a portion of the Atlantic ocean) on the west; 
and the Pyrenean mountains and Mediterranean sea on the 
south. It remained to draw the coimecting eastern line, -and 
this it has cost deluges of blood to establish. Long fluctuating 
on the borders of Italy, Germany, and the Netherlands, the 
struggles of the revolution have at length advanced it to the 
Alps, the Jura, ^e Rhine, and the Maes. But the emperor 
Napoleon seems inclined to extend the boundaries of France 
beyond these limits, and it still remains doubtful where the 
boundaries of this country will be finally fixed. 

This extensive tract occupies the middle region of the tem- 
perate zone, chiefly between the 43d and 51st degrees of N. 
latitude, and its greatest breadth from east to west is not much 
inferior to its length. The face of country within such a com- 
pass cannot but be much diversified ; but upon the whole it 
tends to a level. Elevations deserving the name of mountains 
occur only about the centre of France, in Auvergne, thence 
running in a long narrow ridge, chiefly bearing the name of the 
Cevennes, in a south-western direction, till they terminate in 
the Pyrenees : a branch. proceeding from this ridi^e in a nordi- 
westerly line forms the lofty Cantal and Mont d'Or. On tha 
extern border, the low and rounded chain of the Vosges beginn 
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on the frontiers of Champagne and Franchccomti, and, run- 
ning southwards parallel to the course of the Rhine, termi- 
nates in the Jura^ If Savoy be now regarded as indissolubly 
annexed to France, the loftiest chain of the Alps, containing 
Mont Blanc, Mont Cenis, and the neighbouring heights, are ia 
her possession. Branches of the Alps also overspread the 
county of Provence. The Pyrenees give a mountainous cha- 
racter to all the French departments on their border. Bre- 
tagne or Britany is a hilly country with extensive heaths^ 

Of the absolutely level tracts, that of the French Nether- 
lands has already been described. On the western side, ex- 
tensive morasses occur in the Vendee and the adjacent dis- 
tricts. From the mouth of the Garonne to the Spanish border 
the coast consists of a flat, sandy and barren tract, called the 
landes. The other parts of France are in general agreeably* 
varied with gentle risings* and depressions. 

Numerous rivers spread like veins through the whole coun- 
try, diffusing beauty and fertility as jthey pass. Most of the 
divers take their rise in the middle ridge above described, afnd 
discharge their contents into the bay of Biscay. The principal 
of them is th^e Loire, a noble stream, which, from its source 
in Languedoc, holds a northern course as far as Orleans, where 
it turns due west, and, passing Tours, enters the sea below 
Nantes. It receives most of the rivers from the central parts 
of France, some of which are considerable. Its course is esti- 
mated at 430 miles, and it is navigable to the distance of 80 
or 90 miles from its source. The tract of country watered by 
the Loire and its tributaries is accounted the finest in France. 

Further to the south the united Dordogne and Garonne en- 
ter the sea by a broad estuary below Bourdeaux. The first of 
these rises in the mountains of Auvergne ; the second in the 
Pjnrenees ; and they carry oflF the waters of all the intermediate 
space* 

The principal river emptying itself into the British channel 
is the Seine, which, rising in Burgundy, takes its way through 
beautiful and romantic valleys to Paris. Thence, in a very 
winding course, augmented by the Mame and several other 
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rm)i9 fr^m the nofth-egst, it fLqw^ qa to 9oviei»^ k^W whLc)^ 
U reaches the sea at H|i;7re de Grace. 

The Mf^me has nkei^ly b^^ i^ei>tiQi^efd ^ « ny^ <rf ihe 
NettherbR^s : its source is in jLprraiii. The IVJiof elle, which 
rises in ^e hifls of Alsace^ and joins the Bhine at Cotilemz, is 
now become through all its. course ft French river. 

The £^st stream of die so.«;iith of France is 4e llho^e. Its 
source in $wit^riand was pointed out yiider that w^i#esp Af* 
ter issuing fr<w the lake of dremeva, it ta^es ^ wes^qrn qp^rs^ 
till it arrivjes at Lyons, where U b joined by the Sapne, an 
equal ally rather than a tributary. This riy ^ forces ihe JRhpoe 
into its own direction, wluch it iihenoeforth ho^ with littj^ 
deviation, tiU it enters ^ Mediterranean h^y i^ver;d ^moutilis.. 
The Rhcme receives all the str^fM^s from the ^middle a^d soutfi- 
eastern part of France. One of ^the principal of tthese is ^ 
Durance, .which, from its head in the Alps, ^wiQg ^TQ^s 
Provence, makes its junctiion near Avignon* 

France is blessed with a climate more favQwsble, perhaps, 
on the wholet, to die susU^nance and pleasi^ qf .liumjin rlife 
than any other in Europe. The ej^tent of latitude which it 
occupies produces considerable variation of temperature ; but 
the greater part of it lies within the middle portion of the tem- 
perate zone. The districts adjacent to. the British cfaannely 
resemble the opposite counties of England in coolness and 
moisture. This region is not genial to the vine, but is hi^y 
favourable both to arable and pasturage. Normandy is scarcely 
distii^^uishable in appearance and products from the>bestxoun- 
ties of England; and its appl^-(»rchards, like those. of OevcHi- 
shire, afford *the common beverage of the inhabitants. The 
middle zone of France from side to side enjoys a. climate 
equally adapted to the culture of the vine and other .fine, fruits, 
and to the growth of grain. The high cou^ry of Auverpief 
however, makes a considerable dedu«:tion .frc^n the fertility 
and agreeableness of this re^on, being a blesdcand steril tract. 
Nor are the districts of Champagne and Burgundy among the. 
more desirable countries, though so much celebrated for their 
vineyards, llie wines of France have less body dian those of 
the more southern countries^'butareli^fataad d<iKca;te,J||^d^ 

15 " /. 
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ing in volatile particles. Those of the districts aboye-mentioii.- 
ed are most valued by the natives, while the rougher claret» 
of Gascony chiefly supply the foreign demand, and are used in 
'the distillation of brandy. The principal evil attending the 
middle of France is the voilent hail storms, which often lay 
waste the hopes of the year. 

The southern portion of France displays the power of in- 
creased solar influence, in its products of the olive, maize^ 
and vine ; and also in the darkened hue of its inhabitants, and 
in the absence of verdure from the landscape during the sum- 
mer and autumnal months. To the fine fruits of this latitude 
is added the orange, but only at the extreme southern point. 
The Flora of Ais region is augmented by many natives of 
soudiem Europe ; and the common aromatics acquire a high 
flavour, and afford an object of culture on account of the es- 
sences and distilled liquor* prepared from them. The plague 
of insects accompanies these tokens of a warmer sun; and 
storms rage with peculiar violence in its mountainous tracts* 
The soil of many districts is far from rich, and agriculture 
flourishes much less than in the northern departments. 

Extensive forests are still seen in various parts of France* 
Wood being almost the sole fuel as yet in use, large tracts are 
necessarily devoted to the raising of a regular supply ; and the 
pleasures of the chase, with the advantages derived from 
plenty of game, were objects of importance to the feudal lords, 
who were the principal landholders before the revolution. The 
forests and moimtains give shelter to several wild animals ; 
and no severe winter passes without considerable mischief 
from troops of wolves descending from the Alps, Pjrrenees, and 
Cevennes. , 

It is a fault in the agricidtural system of France, that do- 
mestic animals are reared in a very inadequate proportion t» 
the growth of grain ; a circumstance which has been owing to 
die poverty of the cultivators of the soil. To the same cause, 
and the little disposition of the higher orders to a rural life 
and its occupations, may probably be ascribed the fact that 
there is no one breed of any domestic animal of distinguished 
excellence "in the country. The hotned catde of some parts. 
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Irawever, are good, and the markets of Paris are well supplied 
with beef. In Provence and Languedoc are large flocks of 
«heep, which, like those ;of Spain, are migratory, and change 
their pastures according to the season ; but they are not famous 
for fineness of wool. 

France, within its ancient limits, abounds less with mineral 
riches than many odier European countries ; it is, however, 
aot destitute of the most useful of these products*' Britany 
affords considerable quantities of lead, which mefol is also 
met with in the Vosges mountains, and in the maritime Alps. 
The district of Vosges, chiefly comprehending the ancient Al- 
sace, is one of the most metaUic in the French dominions, and 
yields silver, copper, lead, iron, quicksilver, cobalt, and man- 
ganese. The former German part of this mountsunous chain 
is particularly rich in metals. Iron is diffused over many of 
the hilly districts, especially in the northern departments. Coal 
exists in many parts of France ; and the signal advantages de- 
rived from this substance in Great Britain have caused an ac- 
tive search to be made for it in this county. Many coal mines 
are said to be now in workixig; yet it may be doubted 
whether the quality is so good, or the operations for raising it 
conducted in so spirited and intelligent a manner, as in Eng- 
land. A prejudice prevails against its use as domestic fuel ; 
whence it seems hitherto to have been chiefly employed in the 
hardware manufactures. Jet, a kindred production of xiature^ 
has been dug in large quantities in Languedoc Freestone for 
building is very common* Paris, in particular, has inexhaus- 
tible quarries of it, of excellent quality ; and its neighbourhood 
abounds with gj^sum, thence usually called plaster of Paris. 
A variety of beautiful marbles occurs in the P3rrenees ; and 
precious stones of various kinds are found in different parts. 

Mineral waters, both warm and cold, are not rare in the 
mountainous districts. The hot-baths of Barege, at the foot 
of the Pyrenees, are particularly celebrated. 

A country upon the whole so well adapted for the residence 
of man has from early times possessed a large population^ 
and been inured to all the forms and institutions of civil life. 
The French people are chiefly a compound of Celtic and Gothic 
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stock ; but the long continuahce of the Roman dominion in 
Gaul mUst have given a strong Italiam infusion^ since it was 
able to introduce a language with a Ladti basis* But, what- 
ever were the divciTsities of origin^ Ae natives of France have 
amalgamated into a mass possessing a national character as 
distinct ahd clearly marked as that of any numerous community 
in the civilized parts of the globe* The elssenee of this charac- 
ter is to exuberance of ahimal spirits, producing excess of mo- 
bility, and a peipctual restless activity. They are ifuick^ in-» 
genious, inventive^ fertile in expedients^ buoyant against dif- 
fibulty or adversity; but mutable, trifling, confident, vain^ 
eredulotis, and incapable of moderation. Witii much*th«t 
renders Aem amisdile in society, as readiness to oblige, delkaite 
acftentiom, kmdsjonfiiatfiy, toad lively senstbiH^, they are often 
'6f insectire conimerce from laxity of principle^ ummeaning pro- 
fessions, jeakms irritability, and a strong propen^ty to in-t 
tri^e* Their feelings of every kind verge to excess; and 
there is nothing, either good or bad^ of which they are not 
capalde, under the influence of their impetuous ardoin*. N^ 
cabinet has excited so much disturbance among the neigh*- 
bouring states, from ambition and the spirit of intermeddKng, 
as that of France ; amd we have seen that no change of ,p(^i- 
cal system at home has made an alteration in their foreign po- 
licy^ The Frencli, beyond all people, are tibe creatures of 
society; by it their manners and sentiments are fashioned, and 
in it are centred Aeir chief pleasures and gratifications. They 
would excel all nations in the art of conversation, were not the 
-desire of shining ^too universal. The love of glory operates 
upon them with extraordinary force and stimulates them to 
jgreat exertions ; but it is often attended with empty oistetltation 
and gasconade. 

Although a passion for novelty is apt to 'lead them into a 
miiltipKcity and rapid change of purauits, yet they ^re ctlpfible 
of long and steady application when^eeply tnt6rei$ted iti sin ob- 
ject; and in every department of science < and art diey have at- 
tained ra high degree of .perfection. (Even die mUth^tfiCitical 
scieiices have been cultivated by them #kh ^ success ^not infe- 
Tibr -to'that t>f imy^bther nation ; c(nd at pfesei^t'^hey can bodst 
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of matbemiuticiaiis who are probably superior to any iii Europe. 
Their writers have rendered their language familiar to the lov^ 
ers of literature throughout Europe ; and iu the value of their 
productions they have no equips among the modems, with the 
sole exception of the EngUsh. Their taste in letters is, upon 
the whole, purer than in the fine arts^ in which they are gene* 
niUy marked by superabundance of omaoaueitf and an affected 
mteaaer. 

The Frendi, naturally inquisudve and prcke to discussion, 
had proceeded far in emancipating their minds from the shac<p 
kles of an arbitrary system of government and religion, before ' 
aay corre^ondent change had taken place in their public insti- 
tutsoas : at the same time, refinetd luxury and genend dissipar 
tion had relaxed the bands of morality, and acoianulated abuse 
and disorder in every d^partsnoit. Financial diiEcukies 
brought on a necessity £ar reform ; and when the idea of change 
was once admitted., it was not m the national character to pro- 
iceed in it wfdi caution smd moderatiozu Violent struggles be- 
tween did and new principles terminated in a revolution, in 
which monarchy, establidied religion, and every institution sanc- 
tioned by age and veneration, went to wreck. T'he events of 
this dreadful ^period displayed prodigious energy in the nation, 
but accompanied with a ferocity and disregard of justice and 
. humanity which involved the cause of reform tmd its support- 
ers in indelible disgrace* A host of foreign foes united to 
suppress the dangerous ifiame, or to make advantage of the 
con&sion ; but the vigour of the new republic not only resisted 
all assaults, but carried its conquering arms into the surround- 
ing countries, and finally extended the limits of France further 
than her mast ambitious monarchs Jiad ever attempted* This 
8UCcess,:however, was produced by exerticms of authority which 
subverted jevery thing 'free or republican in the constitution, 
and prepared 'the way for a military despotism* The most 
successful x>f vthe generals, a man of a daring genius and capa- 
cious viewB, aeized the reins ; and first under the title < of chi^sf 
consul, exercised, without control, the authority of the nomi- 
nal republic* £ur<^. has since witnessed the astonishing spec- 
tacle of the sapie man, an obscure Corsicanby birth, <fausing 
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himself to be declared emperor, vrith hereditary succession in 
his own family, crowned by the pope, recognized by all orders 
of the state, and thus founding a new dynasty, while the relics 
of the Bourbons are wandering from country to country as ex- 
iles. The Roman catholic religion has been re-established 
(with a full toleraticm, however, to the two principal protestant 
sects) ; a kind of new nobility has been instituted ; arbitrary 
jgovernment, and all the pageantry of a court, have been re- 
stored ; and it seems at present to be an allowed political max- 
im, that the French are incapable of the blessings of a free 
constitution. 

The number of people now united imder the dominion of 
France probably exceeds thirty millions ; a population under 
one head which no power in Europe nearly equals, Russia ex- 
cepted. The military force is fully adequate to this number ; 
the public revenues must be very considerable ; and if the natu- 
ral advantages of the country be considered, in connection with 
the spirit of the nation, France must undoubtedly be regarded as 
die head of the continental powers, and a just object of terror to 
those which are within the reach of her arms. Her influence 
extends beyond her actual dominion ; and Spsdn, Italy, Swit- 
zerland, and Holland, move in subservience to her designs^ 
The naval supremacy of Great Britain is the only check to her 
sway over all the southern part of Europe. 

France has at different periods made a figure as a commerci- 
al and maritime power ; but wars with England, and the mili- 
tary disposition of the people, have repeatedly brought her 
trade and riSivy to a very low condition. Her principal branch 
of colonial commerce has been that of the West Indies, where 
she possessed the most valuable part of the great and rich island 
of St. Domingo, with some other islands, and a setdement on 
the South- American continent. St. Domingo is at present in 
the hands of the revolted negroes, who, taking advantage of the 
war with England, rose in arms, and expelled or exterminated 
their masters. What will be the state of the other colonies can 
only be known at a peace. In the East Indies she holds the 
isles of France and Bourbon, but has lost her settlements on 
. the coast of Coromaiidel. 
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The French empire possesses great advantages for manufao«> 
tures ; materials, population, industry, skill, and ready com* 
munication with the neighbouring countries ; and a pacific sys^^ 
tem of policy directed to that object would certainly be attend- 
ed with great accessions of wealth and internal improvement* 
There is scarcely a branch of manufacture which has not beeti 
pursued in some parts of the country, and many of them have 
at different periods been in a flourishing state. At present 
French goods are not frequently seen in foreign markets. The 
wines and brandies of Bourdeaux, the silks of Lyons, the lace 
and linens of Flanders, the woollens of Normandy and Picardy, 
the plate*glass, porcelain, and odier articles of elegant luxury of 
the metropolis and its vicinity, are best known in commerce. 
The internal communication is aided by the navigable rivers, 
and by several canals, of which that of Languedoc, connecting 
the bay of Biscay with the Mediterranean, was one of the 
wonders of the age of Lewis XIV. 

Paris, the capital of this extensive empire, ranks next to 
London among the European cities in point of population, but 
falls considerably short of it, the last enumeration giving some-* 
what fewer than 548000 inhabitants. As the seat of refined 
luxury, cultivated society, elegant amusements, and splendour 
eombined with taste, it claims the first place. By the pillage of 
conquest it has become the receptacle of the noblest produc- 
tions of art in all ages and countries, which are liberally offer- 
ed to the public view in its unrivalled gallery of the Louvre. It 
abounds in grand public institutions and in sumptuous edifices } 
but in convenience, cleanliness, and the diffusion of opulence 
and comfort, it cannot vie with the rival metropolis. It is 
merely the political head of the empire, and possesses no com- 
merce but what depends upon the demands of a great city, the 
resort of the rich and curious from all quarters. 

Lyons, accounted the second city in France, owed its 
great wealth, splendour and population, to its rich manufactures 
of gold and silver stuffs and silk. It suffered greatly in the revo- 
lution, and is said still to remain much below its former pros- 
perity ; yet it now reckons above 100000 inhabitants. Mar- 
seilles and Bourdeaux each equal Lyons in population. The 
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iiflrmer is tb^ chief Mediterranean port, and tbe centre of-th^ 
Levant trade, which has always been a principal farandi of 
i^nstith commerce ; the latter has a great share in the ^West 
Itidia trade, and is the chief place of eiportation for wine* 
Both these are towns of gr&at ardiitectural ma^fioeiice. Bou- 
eti) the capitsl of Normandy, madntains a great population by its 
various manufactures. Abbeville, in Hcardy, is the centre of 
Ihe wo&Ben manufactiu*e. Nantes is die principal commercial 
pdrt in Bfitany ; but Brest, in the same province, is ot grcatct 
consequence^ on account of its vast naval arsenals, and its -feae 
amd imf^egnable harbour, the usual station of the French chan- 
tel fleet. Toulon, on the opposite side of France, bears die 
same religion to the naval force in the Mediterranean. Lille, 
the capital of French Flanders, and Valenciemies, in die same 
provmee, are noted for their fortifications ; and the latter for i^ 
fitie laces and cambrics. 

Many other towns and cities in France are of ancient fame 
for their umversities, provincial judicatories, or odier drcum- 
^ances ; bat the changes of the times have reduced moat of these 
to a state of decline. In general, the expectations of augment- 
ed prosperity seem to be placed chiefly upon the newly acquir- 
ed dominions in die Netherlands, Germany, and Italy, which, 
indeed, exhibit a much more flourishing appearance dian France 
itself. But the revolutionary period can scarcely be considered 
as yet terminated ; and years of peace and setded government 
must elapse before this empire can display what in future it is 
destined to become. 
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THE great peninsula which distinguishes the souths- 
vestem part of Europe is strongly marked by nature for one of 
its distinct portions, being surrounded by the Atlantic ocean 
and Mediterranean sea on all sides, except where the lofty 
chain of the Pyrenees, running from sea to sea, separates \t 
from France. 

It does not appear, however, that at any period the whole of 
this region was possessed by a single nation. The Romans and 
Carthaginians, in their various expeditions, either conquered 
or made alliance with them ; and after the extinction of these 
two nations it was divided between several christian and ma- 
hometan princes. When the whole of present Spain was unite^ 
irito one monarchy under Ferdinand and Isabella, and their 
successors, a considerable portion of the western sidje of th^ 
peninsula existed as a separate kingdom by the name of Portu- 
gsj. This portion was annexed to Spain by conquest during 
sixty years of the 16th and 17th centuries, but was afterwards 
recovered by the natives, and has ever since formed a distinct 
sovereignty. This separation is the more extraqrdinary, as the 
boundary between the two countries is almost entirely artificial, 
and Portugal bears a small proportion to Spsdii in extent and 
population. It^ existence attests the W'>;aknes8 and impolicy of 
the latter government. 

Spain extends from the 36th to beyond the 4dd degree of N. 
latitude. Its e;^l^nt .from east to west on the northern side, 
where it quite crosses the peninsula, is somewhat greater ; but 
this is abridged on proceeding southward, both by the narrow- 
ing of the whole peninsula, and by the subtraction of that slip 
<lf land which constitutes Portugal. 

The country wears a different aspect in different parts, but 
Upon the whole may be regarded as mountainous. Long'chains 
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of hills run across the pehinsxila, in a direction, for the most 
part, from north-east to sou^-west. The Pyrenees, after 
completing at the bay of Biscay the barrier between France and 
Spain, send off a branch, which runs parallel ^o the sea-coast, 
and at no great distance from it, sdong the whole northern side, 
> giving a mountainous character to those provinces of Spain. 
From about the middle of this chain a branch runs inward, 
first in a south-eastern direction, and then, turning to the south- 
west, takes an irregular waving course quite across Spain and 
Portugal, till it terminates in the promontory called the Rock 
bf Lisbon. At successive distances to the south of this may be 
traced three other nearly parallel chains, which cross all the central 
and southern provinces of Spain, the last of them terminating 
in the rock of Gibraltar. There are besides some scattered 
' ndges on the eastern side of^pain, and one remarkable solitary 
'mountain near Barcelona, called Montserrat, or the Sawed- 
mountaih, from its jagged pyramidal summits. 

In all countries the brigin and course of the rivers are dfeter- 
tnined'by the position of tne mountains ; and this fact is pecu- 
liarly conspicuous in those of Spain. They have iheir source 
^m general far up in the country, near the head of those long 
mountJunous chains, and are interposed between fhem, folio w- 
' ihg tlieir line of direction from east to west. Of these the itiost 
^northerly is the bouro, which,^ rising in the hills of Old Cas- 
' tille, receives a number of streams from that province, and 
^^ose of Bur^s and Leon ; aiid, entering' Portugal a little be- 
yond Zamora, m^kes its exit in the Atlantic ocean at Oporto. 
, 'Next occurs the Tajo or Tagus, the source of which is in the 
Toledan chain, near the borders of Arragon. It crosses New 
Castille and Estremadura, and discharges itself into the At- 
lantic by a iibble estuary below Lisbon. The course of this 
• fine river is computed at 450 miles, which ife equalled by no 
other in the peninsula. 

The principal head of the Guadiana is said to be in the wild 
'mountains of La Mancha, called Sierra Moreha ; but it draWs 
several tributary waters from the Toledan chain. From Estfe- 
madura it enters Portugal, where turning directly south, it 
forms the limit between Algarve and Andalusia, and joins the 
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Adantic near Tavora. In some parts of ijj;, course it sinks into 
the calcareous soil, and after a subterraneous passage of spme 
leng^th, again issues to day. Tlie Giiadalquiver rises in the 
mountains of La Mancha, and after watering the whole extent 
of the rich province of Andalusia, passes Seville and falls into 
the bay of Cadiz. 

The eastern side of Spain is fertilized by many streams, but 
of little length of course. The principal is the Ebroj the anci- 
ent Iberus, which derives its springs from the mountains of 
Asturia and Biscay, and, crossing the province of Airagon, 
mixes with the Mediterranean below Tortosa. 

The interior of Spain is for the most part an elevated coun- 
try, with a light soil, of little fertility except in the immediate 
tract of the rivers. The long ranges of its hills consist either 
of arid wastes of sand, of sand-stone and ferruginous rubble, of 
dry calcareous downs, or of moist, rough, granitic ridges, 
covered with a scanty vegetable npuld. Gypsum is frequent, 
and on lixiviation produces sea-salt with a large admixture of 
nitre. Many natural forests of considerable extent are met with ; 
but they have neither the majestic loftiness, nor the depth of 
shade^ of those in the more northern climates. The trees are 
of thin foliage and of mean growth ; but many of them s^re of 
of the mast-bearing kind, and the sweet acorns and chesnuts 
of the woods afford the unbought food of the primitive ages ito 
the rustic inhabitants. 

Though the latitude of Spsdn places it among the warmest cli- 
mates of the temperate zone ; yet, since heat is detern^ined as 
much by elevation of surface as by distance from the pole, the 
central and hilly parts are subject to a considerable degree of 
winter-cold. Even the most southern range of mountains has 
obtained the name of Sierra Nevada, or the Snowy Ridge. The 
sea-cost is likewise refreshed by breezes which temper the 
rays of the sun as far as they reach. The hijat, however, i$ 
great during the summer months in the valleys and low grounds, 
and its effects are apparent from the earliness of the seasons, 
and the variety and richness of the vegetable products. The 
natural Flora of this peninsula is extrenf ely copious, as it com; 
prises botjx the plants of northern Eurojp e, and of its pwp 
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J)roper latitudes. The cultivated products are proportionally 
various, extending from the common i^pecies of grain and 
legumes, to maize, olives, vines, figs^ oranges, lemons, (and the 
sugar-cane. Scarcely any part of Europe can vie with the vales 
on the eastern coast for inexhaustible fertility, and perpetual 
succession of crops ; and notwithstanding the large tracts of 
parched and barren ground, the country would be enable of 
amply feeding its inhabitants, if the skill and industry of the cul- 
tivators were proportional to the bounty of nature. 

Of domestic animals the Spanish horse has obtained great re- 
putation for spirit, elegance of form, and graceful nipvem^ts. 
The asses are of remarkable size and relative beauty ; and the 
mules are superior to those of other countries, and of more: 
general use. The Spanish sheep produce the finest wool iu 
Europe, and are equally valued for the delicacy of their flesh. 
The management of the flocks is a national concern, regulated 
by a fixed code of laws. They travel in vast numbers from 
province to province, pasturing as they go in extensive sheep- 
walks left vacant for the purpose. They belong to the king 
and to some of the first of the nobility. TThough their wool is 
a valuable object of commerce, yet it is supposed that the in- 
terests of agriculture are too much sacrificed to the breeding of 
sheep, which is rather favoured by prejudice and national indo- 
lence than justified by an intelligent policy. 

Spain was anciently consido'ed as surpassing most European 
countries in its mineral riches. The auriferous sands of the 
Tagus were of great fame, and the silver mines, first opened by 
the great Carthaginian general, Hannibal, were singularly pro- 
ductive. The trans-atlantic wealth of which Spain became pos- 
sessed seems to have checked the mining adventures at home ; 
vet almost all the metals are still extracted in some parts of the 
country. In the Sierra Morcna silver mines are worked. At 
Almaden, in La Mancha, are valuable mines of quicksilver, the 
produce of which is chiefly sent to South America, as a medi- 
' um for extracting the precious .metals of that country from 
their otes. Copper-ore is dug pn the frontier of Portugal ; tin 
occurs in Gallicia ; lead in various districts ; and iron abun- 
dantly, and of the finest quality : the steel pf Biscay is famous 
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throughout Europe. Antimony, cobalt, calamine, various 
marbles, jet, amber, rock-salt, and oth?r rare products, arfc 
Enumerated among the minerals of this country. 

The human rkce in Spain is derived from various origins, 
Celtic, Gothic, Roman, African, &c. and is more mingled than 
in most European countries. Hence the national character ap- 
pears in very different colours in its different provinces. Those 
on the northern side, which are hilly and of a moderate tempe- 
rature, are inhabited by an industrious race, martial, enterpris- 
ing, and jealous of their rights and privileges. The central and 
southern districts feel the influence of a hot climate, and proba- 
bly of a different origin, and are distinguished by stately 
gravity and pride in the superior and middle ranks,, and by 
remarkable indolence in all. The Spanish gravity, however, 
does not partake 'ftf coldness or insensibility : on the contrary, 
the Spaniards have warm passions and a lofty sense of personal 
dignity ; and though content to be poor rather than engage in 
active exertions, they spurn at contumely. In general, they 
are sober, faithful, and honest, superstitious and prejudiced in 
a high degree, revengeful and severe, but principled and well- - 
intentioned. 

The Roman catholic religion appears in Spain with the ex- 
cess of bigotry and intolerance ; and the rigours of its inquisi- 
tion have excited a horror throughout Europe, which seems at 
length to have shamed it into greater lenity. In no country is 
the triumph of the priesthood more complete ; and devotion 
and laziness have united in peopling innumerable monasteries 
and nunneries. Many of the bishoprics and other ecclesias- 
tical preferments are extremely rich, and a great share of the 
wealth of the country is lavished in the decorations of churches, 
or spent in the msdntenance of the clergy. 

The government, which once possessed a great share of free- 
dom, was rendered arbitrary by the power of Charles V, and the 
tyranny of his son Philip II, and every vestige of liberty has 
been obliterated. In no country have foreigners exercised more 
control, and in none h'aye abuses been permitted to prevail to 
a greater degree. To the jealous and arbitrary spirit of the 
government, and the imbecility of a worn-out race of monarchs, 
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rather than to the temper of the ns^tion, is to be attributed that 
degradation into which Spain has fallen within the two last centu- 
ries, and which has sunk hex* belot^ almost every other European 
country in point of informatioin, improvement, arts, and arms. 
While science and literature have been making continual pror 
gress through the greater part of Europe, Spain has rather gone 
backward than advanced ; and scarcely a single work o£ merit 
enough to attract foreign notice has issued from her press. Y^t 
that this is not owing to national defect of genius, many former 
productions sufficiently prove. The Spanish language is well 
adapted to literary purposes, being singularly energetic and" so- 
norous. It is one of the dialects formed upon a Latin basi^, but 
has a considerable admixture of Moorish or Arabic words. In 
the province of Biscay one of the Celtic tongues is the com- 
mon speech. 

The decline of this country was accelerated by two very dif- 
ferent events. The first was the expulsion of the Moors, who 
were possessed of a great part of the south of Spain, which they 
rendered flourishing by their industry and arts. Vanquished 
by the arms of Ferdinand and Isabella, they were obliged to quit 
the kingdom ; and although this measure put an end to a long 
series of civil wars, yet it abandoned to desolation large tracts of 
land which had been rendered fertile and populous in their 
hands. The other event was the discovery of America by Co- 
lumbus, under the auspices of the same monarchs, who acquired 
by it a greater accession of wealth and territory than any crown 
had before obtained. But the sudden tide of riches that poured 
in from this new world, and the unlimited spirit of foreign ad- 
venture that it excited, relaxed all the nerves of domestic indus- 
try, and finally reduced Spain to be little more than the channel 
through which the precious metals were distributed to the. 
manufacturing and commercial states around her. 

Many attempts, however, have been made to revive Span- 
ish industry, and enable the mother-country at least to supply the 
wants of its colonies. Various manufactures have been intro- 
duced, some of which are flourishing. Those of silk, cotton, 
wool, and hardware are considerable in the northern provinces* 
Many other branches have been undertaken as royal concerns ; 
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"but' these have b#Cn almost universally mtsmatiaged, and have 
had the effect of tnohopolies in distoutaging competition. The 
exports of Spain in native products are chiefly wine, of which a 
variety of kinds is made, oil, fruit, raw silk, wool, dressed leather, 
and ^he alkaline salt called barilla. Com is ahnost every year 
an object of importation. 

In population Spain is much below the proportion of its 
extent and means ; the number of people is stated at about ele- 
ven milliofis. Its revenues are large, yet the crown is poor ; 
and plans for the public advantage usually fail for want of due 
supplies. The army is neither numerous nor formidable. The 
navy is more respectable ; but its sailors are not distinguished 
either for courage or discipline. 

Madrid, the capital, is unfavourably situated in the tnidst of a 
naked and steril country, on the banks of a rivulet which the 
summer heats dry up. It possesses some fine buildings, pub- 
lic and private, but is a very expensive and undesirable residence. 
Its institutions for art and science are of little repute ; and it 
has no commerce, except that which is created by the presence 
of a court, and the conflux of the nobility. 

Mismy of the inland cities, which were once the capitals of sep- 
arate kingdoms, and are still the chief towns of provinces, ex- 
hibit tokens of former grandeur, but -have much declined in 
wealth and population. Granada, one of the principal of these, 
is famous for its fine remains of Moorish architecture. The 
sea-ports alone wear the appearance of prosperity. Seville, 
reckoned the first city in Spain, was the centre of the Ameri- 
can commerce, till it was* removed to the more maritime 
situation of Cadiz. It is, however, a splendid and populous place 
thriving by its manufactures of silk and stuff. Cadiz, built on 
an island in a bay to the south of the estuary of the Guadal- 
quiver, is the first commercial port, and the deposit of the 
wealth of the American mines. It also possesses arsenals and 
docks for the royal navy. Malaga is distinguished for the 
wines and fruit which are the produce of its neighbourhood, 
and are exported from its harbour. 

Barcelona, the capital of Catalonia, enjoys the credit and ad- 
vantage of more industry than any other Spanish town, con- 
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nected with a spirit of freedom and indepeAjJence for which it 
Jias always been noted. Its manufactures of silk, cotton, 
wool, and hardware are carried on with vigour, and employ a 
numerous population, and its port is the resort of trading ves- 
sels from most commercial states. Corunna, in Gallicia, has 
the advantage of a fine harbour, but the surrounding country 
affords few objects of traffic. Near it is the naval station of 
Ferrol. Bilboa, enlivened by the active and enterprising dis- 
position of the Biscayners, is a flourishing seat of commerce. 

The strongest fortress in Spain, perhaps in the world,. Gib- 
raltar, seated on a rock at the narrow entrance of the Mediter- 
ranean, has long been in the possession of England, and has 
defied the most vigorous attempts of Spain, assisted by France, 
to restore it to its natural master. 

Spain is possessed of three islands in the Mediterranean, 
Majorca or^Mallorca, Minorca, and Ivica or Eviza, anciently 
known by the name of the Balearic isles, and celebrated for 
their slingers. In products they resemble the adjacent conti- 
nent : their fruits and honey are particularly esteemed. 

The vast colonial possessions of Spain, in the value of which 
she surpasses every other country, will be treated of under the 
quarters of the world |o which they geographically belong. 
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THIS country, which nearly corresponds with the sca^ 
dent Lusitania, occupies the ^irestem side of the Spanish penin* 
sula, with the exception of the Spanish province of Gallicia, 
which bounds it to the north. It is of an oblong form, extend- 
ing 360 miles from north to south, with a breadth of about 120. 
llie rivers Minho, Douro, and GuadSana give it a natural 
boundary only for a short space ; the general limit between it 
and Spain is entirely artificial. 

Thus blended by nature with Spain, its external appearance 
cannot be expected to be very different. One of the principal 
mountainous ridges of Spain has already been traced across the 
middle of Portugal* The north-eastern comer has a cluster of 
mountains of its own ; and the little province of Algarve in the 
south is separated from Alenteio by a short ridge. In general, 
the country is much diversified in its surface, and affords many 
romantic and picturesque situations. 

The tracks of the great Spanish rivers which cross it have 
been described. To the Tagus it may lay a plausible claim, as 
possessing so much of the latter part of its course, and crown- 
ing its bank with its capital. The breadth of Portugal does not 
admit any considerable native river: the only one deserving 
mention is the Mondego, which, passing the city of Coimbra, 
enters the sea between the Douro and the Tagus. 

The soil of Portugal is for the most part light and shallow ; ^ 
it is, however, highly favourable to the vine and other fruit- C 
trees ; and, when sufficiently watered, is capable of producing 
abundantly every thing for the sustenance of man. The climate 
ranks with the most delicious and salubrious of those in the 
southern temperate latitudes, the heats being moderated by 
refreshing breezes and showers from the, Atlantic. Invalid)^ 
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from the northern countries pass the winter and spring at Lis- 
bon with more advantage than in most of their usual resorts. 
From regions buried in frost and snow a short voyage conveys 
them to bright skies and balmy air, perfumed by the orange 
and myrtle, and to a face of nature decorated with the charms 
of the vernal season. 

The native vegetables of this country are in general those of 
Spain. Of the trees none is so frequent as the cork-tree, which' 
forms woods of considerable extent. Wild heaths occupy 
large tracts in the interior parts, overrun with a variety of 
shrubby plants, especially the Gum Cistus, which, when in 
flower, whitens the landscape for miles around. 

Of mineral productions Portugal is said to possess as great a 
variety ds Spain. The Lusitanian mines were anciently of great 
fame ; but want of industry, scarcity of fuel, and still more the. 
possession of colonial treasures, have caused them to be al* 
most entirely neglected. 

The inhabitants of Portugal sensibly exhibit the effects of a 
warm climate in their dark hue, and in those points of national 
character which are usually found to accompany the solar in- 
fluence. These ^e, warm passions, a strong propensity to re- 
venge, superstition, indolence, abstemiousness, and the habit of 
submitting contentedly to a very scanty share of the comforts 
and conveniences of life. There waa a period, however, when, 
this small kingdom was the seat of more enterprise than exist- 
ed in any other portion of Europe. In the earlier part of the 
15th century, when the warlike spirit of Portugal was in full 
exercise from the frequent necessity of defending its indepen- 
dence^ some successful expeditions into Africa gave an impulse 
to maritime, adventure, which, favoured by a series of enlight- 
ened sovereigns, produced the grand discovery of the passage 
to India round the cape of Good Hope, and laid open the rich 
countries of ^at part of the globe to the arms and commerce of 
the Portuguese. For a long time nothing seemed capable of 
resisting their efforts ; and by a course of the most splendid 
actions they rendered their name dreaded throughout the east 
and spread their settlements over all its coasts. At the sam^ 
time they partook of the spoils of the new world by the dis- 
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cbveiy of Brazil, which they subdued and colonized. At 
leng^ success produced its usual effect in rendering them ty-i- 
rannical and effeminate ; and the steadier energy of the new 
Dutch republic stripped them of the greater part of their acqui- 
sitions. An arbitrary government and superstitious religion 
contributed to debase the national character, and Portugal 
gradually sunk to that place in the scale of nations which alone 
her extent and population entitle her to preserve. Always in 
danger of being swallowed up by the nation of which nature 
seems to have designed her an integral part, she has hitherto 
been rescued only by the power and influence of her great com- 
mercial ally^ England ; and her precarious independence hangs 
upon the fate of the moment. 

The government of Portugal is an absolute monarchy. Its 
religion is the Roman catholic, to the minute obse^-vances of 
which the people are strongly addicted, with the usual effect of 
disregard of the moral duties. The rigour of the inquisition 
has almost totally extinguished sound learning and useful sci- 
ence, and no where is education more neglected. The Portu- 
guese language is one of the dialects from the Latin stem, and 
differs from the Spanish in about the same degree as the Low 
Dutch from the German. Very few literary productions in it 
have obtained currency out of the country ; and at present Ae 
^eatest supineness seems to prevail with respect to every 
branch of mental cultivation. 

The peculation of Portugal is differently stated at from 
1800000 to upwards of two millions and a half. Its revenue 
would be considerable,' were not its resources, like those of 
Spain, chiefly expended in purchasing the products of foreign 
industry. The principal commodity of its own growth for ex- 
portation is wine, of which Great Britain takes the greater part. 
Its wine is for the most part of a strong body, and little prized 
for delicacy of flavour. Oil, fruit, cork, and a fi w other na- 
tive articles, are also among its exports. Its rich colony of 
Brazil supplies it with the precious metals, sugar, tobacco, and 
other products of the tropics, both for home consumption, and 
for foreign trade. Its remaining settlfments in the east, and 
on the coast of Africa, provide other materials of comnverc e 
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anfl the flag of Portugal is still seen in the eastern and western 
seaib. The Portuguese navy, however, is now of little account ; 
9nd its army is inconsiderable, and composed of the worst troops 
in Europe. 

Lisbon, the capital, is nobly situated near the mouth of the 
Tagus, which affords it a safe and capacious harbour ; whence it 
is rendered the commercial as weU as the civil head of the king* 
dom. It has many fine edifices, and has been much improved 
in its plan and style of building since the dreadful esuthquake of 
1/55, which laid the greatest part of it in ruins. Its populs^ion 
is computed at about 20000Q. Its environs s^-e singularly 
picturesque, and present some truly grand scenery. 

Oporto is well known in commerce as the place whence the 
greater part of the wine of Portugal (thence called Port) is 
shipped. Many British mercantile houses are established in it^ 
Coimtna, the ancient seat of an universi^, is the only othet 
city which deserves mention. 
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OF all the countries of Europe Italy has the greatest 
share of fsaime accumulated upon it. Anciently the seat of cme 
of the migtitiest empires in the world, in later times that of an 
ecclesiastical dominion scarcely less extensive, filled with the * 
relics of former grsmdeur and the master-pieces of modem art, 
abounding in natund^ beauties, and ennobled by the pens of 
poets^and historians, it has interested curiosity of every kind, 
and been trod with equal rapture by the scholar, the artist, and 
the lover of nature* 

Italy is an ext^isive peninsula, stretching in a direction from 
n(nth-west to south-east, surrounded by the Mediterrane- 
an and Adriatic seas on all parts except the north, where a 
barrier of the loftiest mountains in Europe, the Alps, separates 
it by an indistinct boundary from France, Switzerland, and 
Germany* Although French conquest has in one part leaped 
this barrier, and endeavoured to confound a portion of the Ita- 
lian territory with the natural dominion of France, yet the geo- 
graphical designation of these districts must remain unchanged. 
Italy extends from the 38th to near the 47th degree of N. lati- 
tude ; but OB account of the obliquity of its position its length 
is considerably greater than this range of latitude would imply. 
Its northern extremity forms a kind of broad round head, 
which soon contracts to proportionally narrow dimensions, and 
the whole inferior portion soiiiewhat resembles the human leg, 
ending in a toe at the southern point. 

The surface of the land in Itsdy is very much diversified, and 
there are few parts in which hill or mountain does not enter in- 
to an eirtended prospect. The region of the Alps stretching 
from sea to sea fills with mountainous scenery a long sweep of 
countty in the north, forming Ae grand outwork to the rich 
plsun of Lombardy. From that part of the Alps which comes 
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down to* the gulf of Genoa a chain of hills commences, which, 
under the name of the Apennines, accompanies the whole length 
of Italy at nearly an equal distance from both seas, till it termi* 
nates abruptly in the very toe. Before it reaches its southern 
extremity, it sends off a branch to the east which extends into 
the projecting point of land called the heel or spur of Italy. 
The famous volcanic mountain Vesuvius, impending over the 
gulf of Naples, is detached from the Apennine chain. 

As on the Helvetian side of the Alps, so on the Italian, the 
waters collected in the lofty region of snow and tempest form 
several fine lakes in the rocky bosoms between the hills. The 
Lago Maggiore, called also the Lake of Locarno, receives the 
waters of several others, among which is the Lake of Lugano : 
in diis are the Borromean isles, decorated with palaces and 
gardens, and resembling the enchanted scenes of romance* 
The lakes of Como, of Iseo, and of Garda follow in order on 
proceeding eastwards, all of which extend in length from north 
to south, with a narrow proportional breadth. The Apen- 
nines aldo enclose several lakes, but of inferior magnitude. 

The rivers of the north of Italy all rise in some part of the 
encircling chain, and coalesce as they advance. The greater 
number of them are tributaries to the Po (the ancient Padus 
and Eridanus) a river celebrated in history and fable, and the 
most considerable in Italy for length of course and quantity of 
water. Rising in the confines of Italy and France, it descends 
from the centre of the western Alps, and is augmented by nu- 
merous Alpine torrents before it washes the walls of Turin. 
As it flows onward, it receives perpetual accessions, among 
which the most important are the Tanaro, from the south, the 
Horia, Tesino, Adda, and Oglio from the north, which latter 
bring to the Po the tribute of all the above-mentioned sub- 
alpine lakes: at length, through the flat country of the Fer- 
rarese, intersected by numberless communicating channels, it 
discharges itself by several mouths into the upper end of the 
Adriatic sea. Not far to the north of its termination the Adige 
makes a separate entrance into, the same sea, after a considera- 
ble length of course from the Tyroles^ Alps, through the 
Venetian states, by the city of Verona. 
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The central and southern part of Italy does not afford room* 
for large rivers, since, from tneir origin in the Apennine chain, 
they cannot have far to flow into the sea on either side. The 
Amo, passing the delicious vale of its name, washes Florence, 
and enters the gulf of Genoa below Pisa. The Tiber, a name 
inseparable from that of the illustrious metropolis which crowns 
its banks, rising in the Apennine on the eastern side of Italy, 
passes Perugia, and winding amidst the mountains, augmented 
by many torrents, reaches Rome, not far below which it pours 
its waters into the Mediterranean. Many rivulets (for they 
deserve no higher title) in the remaining part of Italy have ac- 
quired celebrity from the events associated with their names^ 
but are insignificant objects in the topography of the country. 

The climate of Italy must necessarily be various in such an 
extent of latitude and diversity of situation, llie eternal snows 
of the highest Alps indicate the severity of cold which reigns 
there, and which cannot but influence the subjacent regions. 
Accordingly the rigours of winter are occasionally felt through 
all the northern broad part of Italy, termed Lombardy. The 
Apennine chain, though much lower, is subject to a considerable 
degree of cold ; and Soracte clad in snow is still no unusual" 
spectacle to the Romans. It is in the southern part of Italy 
alone, at the mild Parthenope or soft Tarentum, that the luxur}^ 
of a warm winter can be fully enjoyed. The influence of a 
southern sun, however, generally characterizes the climate ; and 
in sheltered situations great heat prevails during the summer 
a^d autumnal months. A peculiar degree of brightness and 
clearness has been attributed to the Italian atmosphere ; but pro- 
bably only in comparison with that of the more northern coun- 
tries, whence the principal visitors of Italy and admirers of the 
works of its painters have arrived. It is difficult otherwise to 
conceive how a peninsula drawn out between two seas, and di- 
vided by a mountainous ridge, should be distinguished for briK 
liant and unclouded skies ; and, in fact, its low and marshy si- 
tuations are annually infested with noxious vapours, which imply 
a great degree of moisture and impurity in -the atmosphere. 

All th^pix>ductions of the southei^i part of the temperate zone 
are yielded in high perfection by the different soils and latiti^de^ 
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of Italy. The well-watered plains of Lombardy rival in ferti- 
lity the happiest regions of the globe, and have at all times sup* 
ported a numerous population. Besides the usual objects of cul- 
ture, they are celebrated for their rich pastures, feeding numer- 
ous herds of cattle, from the milk of which is made the noted 
Parmesan and Lodesan cheese*. Great skill is shown in the 
embankments of those parts, by means of which inundations are 
prevented and occasional supplies of water are admitted to the 
lands in the dry season. Italy in general produces all vegetaUe 
articles for human use, from the common grains^ to maize and 
rice ; from the vine, the olive, the orange, and the mulberry, to 
the cottoii-shrub and sugar-cane. 

The buffalo, originally imported from Africa, is reared in 
Italy. Some of the breeds of homed cattle are very fine, and 
the sheep of the southern parts retain their ancient fame for 
fineness of wool. The Neapolitan horses are in esteem, par- 
ticularly for state carriages and for mounting cavalry. 

The mineral treasures of this country exist chiefly in the de- 
clivities of the Alps, where they are so various and abun- 
dant, that Piedmont is affirmed to be scarcely inferior to Upper 
Hungary in opulence of this kind. Gold is not unfrequently 
found in the be^s of its torrents ; and most of the metals and 
semi-metals occur in this and other parts of the sUb-alpine re- 
gion. It does not appear, however, that the Italian mines are 
wrought to the same extent with those of other mineral coun- 
tries. The Tuscan Apennines contain many valuaUe ores; 
and the marbles of Florence, Sienna, and several other parts^ 
are distinguished for their beauty and curious variegations. 
Alum and sulphur are abundant in some districts ; and ther- 
mal and other medicinal waters occur in different places. 

No country in Europe has undergone more changes and 
revolutions with respect to its inhabitants than Italy. From 
remote atiquity it was possessed by a number of independent 
communities, several of them colonies from the neighbouring 
countries, which, after long struggles, wer^ finally imited un- 
der the dominion of that wonderful state, the Roman republic. 
When this overgrown power fell in pieces, Italy waS shared 
by different ma3ters, and Rome itself was changed from the 
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head of a temporal to that of a spiritual empire. The German 
representatives of the Roman emperors exercised a precarious 
authority in Italy, which at length ended in the possession, by 
the house of Austria, of some states in the. northern part ; while 
the rest of the country became divided into some independent 
principalities and republics, the kingdoms of Sardinia and Na- 
ples, and the temporal dominion of the pope. Amidst such a 
a variety df contending powers and involved interests, allthe re- 
finements of policy were called into action; and Italy by 
degrees sunk its martial character in the effeminacy of long 
civilization, joined with the subtlety and artifice of perpetual 
jealousy and apprehension. Plans of petty aggrandizement 
and wary defence occupied the chi^f attention of its govern- 
ments ; but they were frequently defeated by the rough vicjK 
lence of more potent and enterprising neighbours. 

The acuteness of the Italian .character was displayed in thef 
very complex and artful construction of its republican consti- 
tutions, especially those of Venice, Genoa, and Florence- 
These states acquired extraordinary opulence by commerce and 
manufactures ; and, notwithstanding many internal cofhiho- 
tions, rose to power and renown. Even in those centuries 
which formed what are called the dark ages, Italy was filled 
with flourishing towns, and exhibited all the forms of cultivat-* 
cd society. 

Tlie Italian genius has also highly distinguished itself in 
literature and the arts. The classical productions of ancient 
Rome stand n^ xt in estimation to those of Greece, ff they da 
not in some branches excel them ; but the Roman artists seem ' 
never to have approached the Grecian. When thfi human- 
mind broke from its long lethargy^ afte^the destruction of the 
Roman empire^ Italy took the lead of the countries of modem 
Europe in civilization and its attendant ornaments. She first 
formed out of the wrecks of the Latin tongue a regular and 
elegant vernacular language, which continues to this day the 
most beautiful and melodious of the dialects derived from the 
same source. Works were at an early period composed in it 
which made the commencement of a modem series of classics, 
and are still the glory of their age and boast of their nation. 
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]n sciei^ce, philosophy, a)i4 i^rudition, t^e {taliaiis rose to eih],« 
sence while tke rest of Europe reiyi^uned immetsed in ignorance 
^d barbarism^ In the fy^ ^uts of paitifing, sculpture, and ar- 
chitectur^e, they established new schools, which vied with tfie 
jjioWestpf antiquity, and filled their country with master-pieces^ 
which thje artists of other nations are still content to admire 
and imitate. In the higher walks of painting, partiCiJarly, n« 
modem productions are adiyiitted to ^ competition with those 
Vhich Italy exhibited more than two centuries ago. The Ita- 
lian music is ^bsqJutely a pew creation, and has carried the har- 
mony of sounds far beyond the limits of ancient skill and sci- 
ence. Svery delicate ear in Europe may be said to be tuned 
by it ; an4 the eminence of fnpdern German composers is on- 
ly thai pf wcqessful scholars. 

But Italy has l^ad her day. With ihe declension of her po- 
litic^ consi)eq4enc.e* and independence her arts have declined, 
^uul she is now rather the repositxMry thain the workshop^of gre^t 
performances. Her l^erature, however, is ^tijl respectable } 
9n4 science, when encourftged, or rather when suffered, finds 
able an4 sealous votsu-ies. She is sdU acui^e and inventive, 
flegant afid facile^ 

Of ttie political pre-eminence of Italy, the establishment of 
ihp Roman c,atl^olic religion, and the supremacy of the bishop 
of Rome, its head, may be reckoned the most signal proof. To 
tjibsc who are inclined to speculate on Ae influence of opinion, 
s^4 th? x:e^pvjrf]^ pf a c|^ty policy, when contending with 
power, np history cai^ be more instructive than that of papad 
^pme. In its seri^ of elected s^oyereigns have been many in- 
^i^l^Hf^^ pf f^^^f^^ capac^^ and invincible spirit, who so weU 
emplpyi&d the engine^ pf superstition and credulity, a^ to be- 
conie t))e disposers of crowiis sqaid the arbiters of nations, 
jl^is political sjiu^ori^, however, I^as long simk under the pro- 
gress of light and knowledge, a$id the popes have found au$- 
cjent 4i#iculty in p?:ese|rving tjieir ecclesiastical supreipacy. It 
is still r^ognised by dl the nations professing the catholic reli- 
g^on^ ^fid^hrpws a splendour roun^ that £6r|ner seat of em- 
piive, whicli is stiU by so numerous f| body reg^4^ as the nae« 
tropolis of the ^rU^^^ world. 
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Ifi i^ligi^ Atl ItAKans arfe rather superstitious tlwefe bigoted ; 
Attached to rites and ceremonies, fond of processions and all A€ 
J)8geantry of devotion, but in |;enetal free from the gloomy 
aiusterity and iiety zed which characterise the popery of Spaitt. 
Their mutoeH are diose of a degenerate and humiliated people ; 
pliant, complimentary, artificial, wary and distrustfrd, little 
bound by moral principle, and capable of the blackest crimes, 
yet amiable and gentle in the common intercourse of society. 
The induente of climate is discernible in flie diflferent shades of 
character of tJie several people of Italy. Those of the noi^^ 
especially among the mountains^ resemlAcf the Swiss and Ger-^ 
Hians in frankness, industry, aaoA a kttiA of phlegmatic sedate-^ 
ness. Those of Naples are marked with the indolence^ the un* 
governed passions, and overcharged action, of people living in a 
warm country. The central parts of Italy exhH)it a medium be^* 
tween the two. The martial spiiit of the old Romans, and of 
tfie petty states who so long resisted their arms, would in vaiil 
be sought for among smy of the nations of modiem Its^, mde^ 
perhaps, the Savoyards and Piedmontese ; but if it has ceased 
to breed good soldiers, its generics have acquired great reputa- 
tion to the present day, and few countries have produced inoti 
consummate masters in the art pf war. 

From the present unsetded and revolutionary state of Itdyi 
a sKght survey of its principal cities and districts, and rather 
vnih a view to their past than ^eir actual condition, is aH that 
can be attempted. It ntay be premised, that this is one of tlie 
countries of Europe which is supposed most to have declined 
frtjm its ancient popidation. Its present number of people, in- 
cluding those in its annexed islands, rs esthnstted at ^irteeii 
millions. 

SA voT, as ^esidy mentioned, has beeri trratde a ^reAch de^ 
pattment. It is a country of lofty ntountains and narrow val- 
leys, som6 of them exquisitely romantic and beautiful, inhabit- 
ed by a poor, but simple and honest people^ who speafc a 
eomlpt dialect of the Indian, and exercise tlt^ir in<^9try ii^ 
agricidti^e ahd s6me pMy nianufacturcv. 
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Piedmont, now also annexed to f rancc, was the principal 
possession of the king of Sardinia* It is a diversified cQuntry^ 
but upon the whole fertile and rich in products. Its chief 
town, Turin, is a capital of moderate size, but of great beautjr 
and re gularity. This province grows and manufactures a 
large quantity^ of silk. 

The former dutchy of Milan is now, with several contir 
guous districts, formed into a state ; first called the Cisalpine 
republic, but lately erected into a kingdom, of which the new 
emperor of France has assumed the sovereignty, with the title 
of king, of Italy, made hereditary in his house. This kingdom 
contsdns some of the finest and richest territory of the ancient 
Lombardy, and abounds in the necessaries and luxuries of 
life. The description of a late traveller will give a viyid idea 
of the culture and appearance of this beautiful, tracts \^ The 
level country round ^ilan consists alternately of meadows and 
.com*fields ; the former yield four or five crops, and are pardy 
indebted for their fecundity to the facility of irrigation ; the 
latter, besides a crop of com, produce another of maize, be- 
tween which rows of vines interweave their luxuriant branches 
almost without cultivation." The capital, Milan, a place of 
great, renown, was long the seat of the German emperors in 
Italy, and afterwards of the Austrian governors. It is very 
extensive, with many remains of magnificence ; but is not pro- 
portionally populous. The silk manufacture is its principal 
employment. The university of Pavia has obtained great re- 
putation from the eminence of its professors, especially in t^i^ 
branches of natural history. 

The territories of the republic of Venice, which formerly 
comprised all the eastern part of Lombardy, are now shared 
between the Italian kingdom and the emperor of Austria ; the 
latter of whom possesses the larger portion, together with the 
famous capital, Venice, built on some low islets at the upper 
extremity of the Adriatic, and the most remarkable city in 
Europe for situation and structure. It appears to' float upon 
the surface of the waters, from whi(;h it rises majestic with its 
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domes and palaces, intersected with' numerous canals which 
form its streets. Queen of the Adriatic, and long the flf^t 
maritime power in that part of the world, it accumulated im- 
mense wealth, secured by an inaccessible situation, and by a 
constitution fenced with all &e barriers that could be devised 
by a vigilant and jealous aristocracy. Venice became the 
abode of arts, luxury, and freedom of life. and manners, and rer 
tained a high degree of internal prosperity, even after the prin- 
cipal sources of its commerce were diverted, and its political 
importance was much diminished. From its territorial posses- 
sions it drew large funds for the splendour of the sta^e and 
the msuntenance of the nobility. In real strength, however, it 
became in process of time an empty name, and finally yielded 
without resistance to the first appearance of a French invasion. 
Having thus lost its independence and imagined security, it has 
few natural advants^s to prevent the rapid decline with which 
it is henceforth threatened. It may retain its manufactures o^ 
glass and some other articles, and carry on li'lommerce with the 
borders of the Adriatic ; but it can never more possess maritime 
importance. 

Padua, the principal city of the former Venetian terra-firma, 
has an university, long regarded as the most learned and en-* 
lightened in Europe, and particularly celebrated as a school of 
anatomy. . Its reputation will scarcely be supported under the 
Austrian dominion. 

Genoa. The great rival of Venice in commerce and naval 
power was Genoa, a city on a gulf of the Mediterranean, and 
the lord over a territory consisting of a slip of land between thie 
mountains and the sea. It was a republic, originally more de- 
mocratical than that of Venice ; and, by the industry of its 
manufactures and the enterprising spirit of its mariners, rose 
to great opulence, and obtained many foreign possessions, 
principally on the coasts of the Hellespont and the Black sea. 
It had long conflicts with Venice, by which it was so much ex- 
hausted that it was obliged alternately to submit to the authori- 
ty of France and of the German Empire. It, however, possess- , 
ed a nominal independence tUl the period of the French revo- 
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hitioft, during which, after a long siege, it became a conquest of 
France, (tenoa was afterwards jplaced at the head of a new de- 
pendent i^public, named the Ligorian, and comprehending, 
with the former territory of Genoa, othe* contiguous districts : 
Ais, however, has Itttely been coftsoHdaXsed with trmict, as an 
integral part of that empire* The city itself is one of the most 
splendid in Itaiy ; and its marble palslces, viewed from ^e sea^ 
present an architectural spectacle scarcely to be equalled. Its 
manufactores of silk and velvet are still considerable. 

Lucca, a small republican state to the north of Gen6a^ de-s 
serves honouridde notice for the high cukitation of its tertito- 
ly, the uncommon industry of its inhatiritants, and their ardent 
attachment to liberty. It has a great cotvimerce in oil and silk.. 
To what portion of Italy in the new division it is to be annex^ 
ed, does not yet seem detenliified ; but it certainly wiH not be 
left to present an image of freedom and independence amidst 
subjugated states.^* 

TuscXny, the ancient Etruria, has from remote times stood 
distinguished among the countries of Italy for arts and civili- 
zation. It was lately a grand dutchy, under a prince erf the 
Austrian family ; but is now, with some accessions, converted 
into a kingdom. ' The district of Tustany is accounted one ef 
the most fertile and agreeable in Italy. Its oil and wine are ih 
particular estimation. The dialect spoken in it is the standard 
bf purity, insomuch that classical Italian is often termed the 
Tuscan language. Florence, its capital, was a turbulent re- 
public at the time when it flourished most in manufactures and 
the arts. Ih the arts and in literature its citizens kmg took the 
lead of jJl Italy ; and Florence, for the beauty of its architec- 
ture, and its productions of genius in every department, as 
well as for its government, was regarded as a second Atiiensi 
lb late times it has been rather the possessor than the creator of 
fiftc performances ; but it has not ceased to be one of Ae tftost 
interesting objects of curiosity to the visitors of Italy. One of 
the principal Italian sea-ports, Livorno, indpttly caHed Leg* 
JftJfn, ii situated on the coast of this c&iiHtt^; artxd is muth frc* 



qiientj^d by the EngUsh and otker foreign .nati<;»s. Its coxT 
sequence ro3e upon the ruins of tha,t-of Pis^, once an in4epei{L4- 
<ent republic and a considerable ijnaritiine power, sin4 in bMier 
times a celebrate4 university* 

Papal Territories. The central part of Italy, from sea 
to sea, is occupied by the temporal domain of the pope -f and 
though its territory has been curtailed by the annexatipn of the 
districts of Ferrara and Bologna tp the Cisalpine republic or 
ki^Qgdom, yet it is still a state of no incQaisiderable es^tent ^4 
population. 3ut the nature of dbe goveminent, which is thgt 
of an absolute elective sovereign, generally aged, and occupied 
in enriching his own family duriijg a short reign, is adverse to 
its prosperity. A large portion of the western side of the 
jcountry is ts^ken up by t^ Pompti^ marshes, which, from the 
t^mes of ancient Rome to the late popedom, have cost imn^iense 
tpil and expei^e in attempts to bring them to a state of cultiva-^ 
tion, and remedy their insalubrity. 

Rome, the c^pit^ of this country, and the seat of the ps^al 
see, has for two thousand years been one of the most famous 
cities in the world. Its rise, progress, and decline, and every 
circumstance of its topography ^nd civil history, have employ# 
ed the pens of numberless writers ; ai^d at this day it is a 
distinct profession to point out to strangers all its relics of an-r 
eient grandeur, and its treasures of modem art. In population 
and wealth it can now rank only among second-rate capitals ;, 
nor does it possess ^y sources of prosperity, except those aris- 
ing from the now much diminished resort of devotees aodpeiTT. 
sons who have affairs to transact with the papal court, ^d the 
conflux of artists and curious travellers. Though robbed of 
many of its portable treasures by the rapacity of French 
invaders, it still offers to the admirers of art and the votaries 
of learning objects which will not suffer it to be passed by in 
neglect. Its associations with so many great characters a|id 
remarkable events miist ever prove deeply impressive on the 
sensible mind. ^^ It was (says Gibbon) as I sat musing amidst 
the ruins of the capital, while the bare-footed friars were sing- 
ing vespers in the temple of Jupiter, that the idea of writing 
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she decline and fall of this city first started into my mind." 
What, indeed, could be a more speaking lesson of change than 
4uch a contrast f Civita-vecchia upon the Mediterranean, and" 
Ancona upon the Adriatic, are the sea-ports of this -state. It is 
needless to add, that the territorial dominion of the pope sub-<> 
sists only by the sufferance of its neighbours. 

Kingdom of Naples. All the southern part 6f Italy^ 
with the island of Sicily, constitute the kingdom of Naples.* 
This rich portion was anciently the seat of many flourishing 
towns and colonies, several of them of Grecian origin, whence 
it had the name of Great Greece. After' numerous revolutions 
it was united into a kingdom^ which has become hereditary in 
the Spanish line. It ranks among the secondary powers of 
Europe by its poptilation, which is estimated at six millions ; 
but can scarcely maintain that place under the weakness and 
misgovemment of its present sovereigns, and the degraded 
character of the people. The government is entirely despodc : 
and no catholic country is more overrun with ecclesiastics, or 
more stmk in ignorance and abject superstition. 

The capital, Naples, is a very fine city, placed upon one of 
fke most beautiful bays in the world, and enjoying a luxurious 
climate. In population it ranks the fourth among the Europe- 
an capitals, the^number of its inhabitants being estimated at 
380000. Of these, however, a large proportion is destitute of 
all regular emplbyment or means of livelihood, and hence is 
ready for any mischief ; nor are assassinations and other disor-^ 
ders more frequent in any large city. Naples has obtained less 
distinction in the arts and sciences than most of the Italian 
capitals ; and it is frequented by strangers chiefly for the 
mildness of its winters, the beauties of its situation, and the 
luxuries which it affords to those who are abW to purchase 
them. 

In the vicinity of Naples is the famous volcanic mountain 
Vesuvius, which sometimes alarms the people by its earth- 
quakes and eruptions. It has produced terrific effects at dif- 
ferent periods, and hais overwhelmed whole towns within the 
reach of its eruptions. The buried cities of Herculaneum and 
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Pompeii, in its neighbourhood^ are the most interesting objects 
in Europe to the students of antiquity. 

The principal commodities exported from the kingdom are 
oil, silk, and wool: the Is^ter, the growth ofPuglia, is of a 
very fine quality. It also produces wine, fruits, rice, flax, and 
manna. It has silk and woollen manufactures. 

Of the small islands connected with Italy, none deserves no- 
tice except Elba, which lies off the coast of Tuscany. It is 
small and rocky, and remarkable for its mineral productions^ 
particularly its curious and beautiful ores of iron, from which 
ihetal of the best quality can be extracted. The magnet is 
found in Elba in perfection, and also asbestos and amianthus* 
Its vineyards afford excellent wine. 
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MEDlTERttANEAl^f ISLANDS. 



SICILY,. The island of Sicily is separated from the. 
soudiem point of Italy by a narrow strait, and is the most 
considerable, for wealth and population, of all the Mediterra- 
nean isles. It extends westerly from the Italian coast, being 
nearly of the shape of a triangle having two equal sides ; the 
base or shortest side runs north and sputh, and the other two 
sides tneet in the western point. It lies between the latitudes 
36<> 45' and 38*' 2(/. The length is about 170 miles, and the 
mean breadth 70. Its surface is diversified with mountains, 
which run in such directions as to have given rise to a topo- 
graphical division of the island into three main valleys. Its 
grand feature is the famous volcanic mountain Etna, or Mbn- 
gibello, situated near the middle of the eastern coast. From 
^ base above a hundred miles in circuit it rises majestic to the 
height of 11000 feet above the sea. All the upper part is a 
region of perpetual snow and ice : a girdle of thick forests 
surrounds its middle ; while the lower slope consists of- culti- 
vated fields and vineyards, enriched by the saline and carbonic 
qualities of the soil. The eruptions break out some way below 
the summit of the mountain, and have formed a crater, with 
\l circumference varying from three to six miles, whence have 
flowed streams of liquid fire, called lava, reaching to the dis- 
tance of thirty miles. From the earliest records Etna has 
been a burning mountain, and its principal eruptions have- been 
marked in history at different periods, down to the present 
age. They have often been extremely destructive to the towns 
and villages on its sides, which nevertheless continue to find 
inhabitants, who are attracted by the fertility of the soil. 
Earthqul^kes, caused by 'the same intestine commotions that 
produce the eruptions, have frequently agitated the surrounding 
country; and by one of these the fine city of Catania was entirely 
destroyed. 
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Siciljr is mMered hy aumerous r ivukts, tao short aad bro- 
ken in tiieir course to aenre the purposes o{ navigation, but 
copioudy ivrygp^rngtht faudu Its «ea-coa3ts are indented with 
xoBBf bays and inlets forming imrbours, and rocky promonto- 
ries jutting owt into the sea, especially at the diree angles of 
.the inland* 

The 4oft cUmate of Sicily rendered it in early times a fa- 
vourite scene of rural life, and the flowers of Eana and the 
honey of Hybla are of proverbial celebrity. Its fertility in 
grain caused it to be' fabulously represented as the cradle of 
the agricultural art. This fertilaty covered it with an immense 
fx^idation, and rendered it the seat of rich and potent 
states. Its repuUics of Syracuse and Agrigentum were dis- 
tinguidied for commerce, wealth, and the fine arts ; and the 
whole island was overspread, with sumptuxMis edifices, and 
all the concomitants of refined luxury. It was long the field 
of contest between the Romans and Carthagimans ; and a£ber 
it was finally reduced under the dominion of Rome ; it con- 
tinued to be one of its most valued possessions. In latter 
dmes it has undergone numerous changes, sometimes consti" 
tuting a single and independent state, but often^r an appendage 
to some other. Now, annexed to the kingdom of Naples, ami 
govsemed as a dependency of tliat crown, it has suffered under 
all the weakness of its princq»al, with the additional evils and 
-appreseicmB of a subordinate territory. Its population has de- 
dined; its agriculture languishes; and though its rich pro- 
ducts diowihat its ancient fertility is unimpaired, yet it is be- 
come of small comparative acocmnt in the commercial worid. 
The prindpal articles of export from Sicily are com, wine 
(some of w&ich is in high esteem) Jruits, sulphur, amber, 
coral, barilla, soap, and skins. 

Palermo, the capital of the island, is a regularly planned an4 
well-buSt city, the residence of many nobility, and oontaintf^ a 
population of 130000 inhabitants. Messina, opposite to the 
nearest Italian coast, has a fine port, and carried on a consider- 
able trade at the time of its late desolation by a tremendoua 
earthquake, jits trade has since revived, but its finest building. 
^tiU lie in ruins. 
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The LiPARi Isles, a group at a small distance from the 
northern coast of Sicily, display many vestiges of the past ef- 
fects of subterranean fires, and contain an existing volcano, that 
of Stromboli. Those that arc cultivated are remarkable for 
their fine fruits, especially the grape which yields a rich and 
precious wine. They are annexed to the government of Sicily. 
Several other small islands belonging to Sicily are scattered in 
the sea near the coast. 



Malta. Between Sicily and the coast of Tunis in Africa^ 
about 80 miles from the former, and 200 from the latter, lie^ 
the celebrated island of Malta, with its dependency, Gozo. 
These ate litde more than bare rocks, the former about 60 miles 
in^'circumference, the latter less than half that size ; but the 
scanty soil, assiduously watered, is by the powerful influence of 
the sun rendered fertile in the vegetable products proper to 
the climate ; in particular, it yields some of the finest oranges, 
in the world. 

The fame of Malta dates from the 16th century, in which, 
pn the capture of Rhodes by the Turks, it was presented to the 
military-monastic order of the knights of St. John of Jerusa- 
lem, since known by the title of knights of Malta. These were 
a band of j adventurers of various nations, of noble birth, devot- 
ed to the defence of the christian religion against the ma- 
hometans, and on that account presented with estates or corii- 
manderies in most of the catholic coimtriesi Having made the 
isle of Msdta their chief residence, they fortified it in such a 
manner as to resist all the attempts of the Ottoman power to 
reduce it ; and from its port armed vessels were continually 
issuing, which were the terror of the Barbary corsairs, and re- 
taliated upon the mussulmans all the evils which they inflicted 
upon the christians. They rendered the capital. La Valetta, a 
large, beautiful, and splendid city, and filled the island with a 
numerous population, supported by the expenditure and chari- 
ties of the knights. The Grand Master ranked with sovereign 
princes, and msdntsuned a regal state. The spirit and utility 
of the order had been long declining, though the fortiScatious 
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©f the island were preserved in allth^r strength, when, dur- 
ing the French revolutionary war, it was yielded up to the new 
republic without a contest. It was afterwards blockaded, and 
at length surrendered to the English, in whose possession it 
now is. The natural and artificial strength of the island, and 
the excellence of its harbour, must render it a post of great 
importance to a maritime nation. The common natives of 
Malta are in manners and appearance rather Moorish th^B 
European, and their language is a corrupt Arabic. 



Saiidinia. If a line be drawn from Genoa directly south 
to the jUrican coast, it will pass through two considerable 
islands, S»c|inia and Corsica. The larger of these, Sardinia^ 
which lies to tn%: south, is situated between the latitudes 38* 
4</ and 40*^ Si/f It is of an oblong figure with irregular sides. Its 
length is about 140 miles, and breadth about 70 miles. It 
rises into hills toward the centre, whence rivulets spring, which 
water the lower lands, and render them very fertile. Sardinia 
formerly contributed to furnish ancient Rome with grain. It 
was always, however, reckoned an unhealthy country, and was 
thinly peopled. Its fertility still continues, and beside grain, of 
which, in good years, it exports a great quantity of an excel- 
lent quality, it produces grapes, olives, and other fruits, and 
feeds numerous herds and flocks. Its woods and uncultivated 
tracts abound in game. The circumfluent sea affords abun- 
dant fisheries, especially of the tiinny, and the sniall fish 
called, from the island, sardines ; and much coral is dragged 
up from its rocky shores. The mountains contain a variety 
oiF metals and minerals. Sardinia, in short, possesses within 
itself every thing to constitute a flourishing and wealthy coun- 
try ; but, though it is the largest possession of the king of Sar- 
dinia, who takes his title from it, yet it has been governed by 
the court of furin as a si^bordinate member of that kingdom, 
. and abandoned to neglect and abuse. The country people are 
a rude and ignorant race, in dress and manners resembling sa- 
vages, who go perpetually armed even when cultivating the 
ground, and are ready to seize every occasion to rob and mur^ 



der. The chief tow% Ca^iari, is a wettlmilt and n^oderateljr 
populous city, possessing a good harbour* Its inhabitants are 
remarkably addicted to show and ceremony, and exhibit the 
greatest contrast to the natives of the interior, with whom 
they have scarcely any commimication* ^ 



Corsica, tlie ancient Cymus, lies directly north of Sardinia, 
and is separated from it by a narrow strait* It draws to a 
point at its northern and southern extremities, and its surface 
is much less than that of Sardinia. The face of the country 
is hilly and woody, the soil for the most part stony and steril, 
and the air insalubrious. Its products are similar to those of 
Sardinia. The inhabitants are industrious, rough, turbulent 
and revengeful, but deserving cS praise for the spirit with 
which they have contended for. their liberty and independence. 
They are daring and martial, and, when formed by education> 
often display capacity and elevaticHi of mind. Corsica was 
subjected by the Genoese ; but the struggles of the natives f<Mr 
liberty were so fierce that the republic of Genoa, in its de- 
fining state, could not preserve its domini<Hi, and resigned its 
assumed right to the Frendb. The capital, Bastia, is a place 
of strength, and has a good harbour ; and there are severs^ 
very strong fortresses in the island^. 

* The Spanish islandsy Majorca, Minorca^ and Ivica, have been mentioned ia 
the account of Spain. Other European iciands in the Mediterraneap will he 
noticed in the description of Tupkeyi to which they lie contiguous. 
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TURKEY IN EUROPE. 



"fJlE eotintries which we have hitherto surveyed, how- 
ever different from one another, in certain respects, are all in 
some measure fraternized by the ptofession of the christian 
religion, and by a community of arts and studies, tending to a 
reseniblance in mamiers and way of life. That portion of Eu- 
fope which remains to be considered is possessed by a nation 
dlfFering from the preceding in almost every circumstance that 
characterizes cif^ilized man, and strongly marking their intru- 
sion upon this quarter of the globe from that adjoining quarter 
whence they derive their origin. 

Turkey in Europe is an extensive country, occupying the 
^outh-eastem part of the European, continent. Its gene- 
ral boundaries are the territories of Russia and Austria to the 
north, tke Adriatic and Mediterranean to the west, the latter 
sea to the south, and the Archipelago, the sea of Marmora, 
and the ]^ack-sea to the east. It lies between the latitudes 36<» 
4C/ fttid 48** 20' ; it is only, however, by its north-eastern pro- 
vince of Moldavia that it extends beyond the 46th degreet 
For a few degrees south of that point it holds its full breadth, 
which afterwards suddenly contracts ; and its southern part 
consists of a narrow projection, terminating in tlie peninsula of 
the Morea. For the most part Turkey lies within the same 
paraHels as Italy and Spain. 

The northern frontiers of this country, along the tract oT the 
great river Save, Danube, Pruth,vand Dniester, chiefly consist 
of extensive ptaiYis ; although two mountainous ridges detach- 
ed from the Carpathian chain form part of the boundary be- 
tween Moldavia, Wafctchia, and the Austrian dominions. To 
the south of the Danube ahnost the whole of Turkey in Eu- 
rope may be reckoned a mountainous countr)'', being either 
crossed by long ridges in various directions, or thickly sprink- 
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led with scattered hills, which leave little ^S^t for level groimdi 
between them. The ridges begin on the eastern side in Bui* 
garia, where the lofty range of mountains celebrated by the an- 
cients under the name of Haemus, and now called Balken, 
forms the northern barrier of the ancient Thrace. To the 
south of this is Rhodope, making part of a chain, which may 
be traced quite across the broadest part of Turkey from s0Uth-< 
east to north-west, till it joins in Croatia the Camiolan and 
Styrian mountains. Portions of this extensive chain are dis-> 
tinguished by the modem names of Gliubotin, Argentaro, and 
Despoto-Dag. Through that^ part of Rumelia which constitute 
ed the ancient Macedonia and Pseonia, ridges run chiefly north 
and south. Here were the famous classical names of Pindus^ 
Olympus, Ossa, and Pelion. The insulated summit of mount 
Athos marks a promontory in the Archipelago. Below, the 
famous straits of Thermopylae are formed by high hills press- 
ing upon the sea-shore. Numberless svunmits in ancient 
Greece, north and south of the Poloponnesian isthmus, recal, 
to those who can identify them amid modem barbarism, the 
scenes of great events or of splendid fictions. 

Of the rivers .of Turkey the greatest beyond comparison is 
the Danube, which, after dividing for some space the province 
of Servia from the Austrian Bannet, enters Walachia, and 
flows in a noble stream continually augmented by tributes on 
<(ach bank, for the space of 400 miles, till it discharges its wa- 
ters by several mouths into the Black-sea. The Sereth and 
the Pruth from Moldavia are the principal rivers which it re^ 
reives in its Turkish course. 

No considerable stream enters the Black-sea to the south of 
the Danube. The ancient Hebrus, now Maritz, issuing from 
the chain of the Haemus, runs southerly to join the Archipela- 
go not far from the straits of the Dardanelles. Into the same 
sea, in the gulf of Salonica, flows the Vardari, anciently Axius, 
which arises from the ridge of Argentaro. On the other side, 
of the same chain, two considerable streams run northwards ; the 
Moravainto the Danube, and the Drin into the Save. The ri- 
vers pf Greece, celebrated as they are in the works of poets 
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[ hfStoruBis, arei^litde consequence in the> natund ^eogra- 
pfa^ofdie country. 

The climate of Turkey is such as mi^txt be expected from. 
Its souAem latitude, combined with the elevation of its moim- 
tsoaous surface ; subject in many parts to considerable winter- 
cold, bat, upcm the whole, soft and warm, pure and salubrious- 
No region is more favourable to human life, or (if we may 
judge from former examples) more happily tempered to the per- 
fection of the mental and bodily constitution of man. Its natural 
and cultivated products are those of the southern part of the 
temperate 2xme. Of the farinaceous grains its different soils yieUL 
in abundance die- wheat and barley of the nonhem, and die 
noaize and rice of the soudiern countries* Vines, olives, fruits, 
and aM garden vegetables are excellent in their kinds; and 
though the soil is frequendy light and scan^, there is no want 
of fertility, where industry does its part* Among domestic 
smimals the Turkish horses support the reputation of those of 
Greece and Thrace in ancient times. The sheep of Walacbia 
are remarkable for their spiral horns. The extensive plains on 
the Danube and other rivers rear numbers of fine catde. , 

The quantity of the precious metals anciendy extracted 
from the mines of Macedonia, Thrace, and Attica, is repte- 
scmted as rivalling that of the most celebrated mineral tracts ; 
but this source of opulence seems lost to the present possess^ 
ors, probably more through the deficiency of skill and indusltr}'' 
thsm exhaustion of the riches of nature- 
No part of the globe affords so melancholy a cbmfiairisoiii be* 
tween its ancient and modem state as that which oaosthutes 
the Turkish dominion, especially the European portion of it. 
The fame of ancient Greece is die most splendid chapter in 
history ; and its proficiency in every pursuit that dignifies the 
human faculties has excited the wonder and adwiinM^ion of eve- 
ry succeeding age and country capable of estimating it. Greece 
yielded to the Roman arms, but still retained a strong tincture 
of its genius and mental cultivation ; and the establishment of 
an eastern Roman empire at Constantinople shed a lustre on 
its declining days. Av lengdi barbarians from different quar- 
ters broke in, and wrested province after pro^nnce from their 
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degenerate masters. The country about' the Danube, which, 
under the names of Dacia, Pannonia, and Maesia, had acquired 
^ {Population and wealth as Roman provinces, was laid waste aind 
reduced to barbarism ; and in fine, the Turks, a fierce unciviliz- 
ed tribe from the eastern side of the Caspian sea, after many 
conquests in Asia, and their conversion to the mahomet^ reli- 
gion, turned their arips against the European part of the orien- 
tal empire, and overwhelmed Greece and all its glories. By 
the reduction of the capital in 1453, the crescent was planted 
on the towers of Constantinople, and Christianity saw its most 
invieterate foe strongly seated^n the same continent. Succes- 
sive war? have made inroads upon the northern part of the 
.Turkish dominion ; but, excepting the slip of land on the. wes- 
tern coast named Dalmatian possessed by the i Austrian em- 
peror, it has continued to hold all the coimtry to the south .of 
the Save and of the Danube after its junction with that river, to- 
gether with the trans-danubian provinces of Moldavia, Wala- 
chia, and Bessarabia. UndeDrthe names of Rumelia and Albania 
are comprehended the ancient potent kingdon^ of Macedpn, 
with all the famous Greek states north of the Corinthian isth- 
mus ; while the Peloponnesian peninsula, of which every petty 
district was once a celebrated state, is sunk in the. modem 
Morea. 

The population of these countries is derived from many dif- 
ferent races* The northern provinces have a large infusion of 
Sarmatian or Sclavonian blood, together with the original 
Scythian or Thracian stock : among these, considemble re- 
mains of the Roman settlers of Dacia are discoverable in 
Walachia by their language and manners. The descendants of 
the Greeks are the chief inhabitants of the southern parts; 
>yhere they preserve a dialect of their ancient noble language, 
not more corrupted than the Latin is in the Italian. They also 
retain the levity and sprightliness of their ancestors, but debas- 
ed by the senrility.and dissimulation which have been produc- 
ed by their abject and oppressed condition. The Turks them-> 
selves, the lords of the rest, are a mixed race, whose Tatarian 
origin has been gradually diluted by intermarriages with the 
fine women of Georgia and Circassia, and the multitude of fe- 
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male captives and slaves of the surrounding countries who have 
fallen into their hands. They are now, for the most part, a 
handsome and stately . race of men, grave, sedate, and solemn, 
rendered haughty by ignorance, and indolent by want of em- 
ployment. Their language is a harsh mixture of different 
Asiatic dialects, and may be reckoned barbarous in comparison 
with the Persian and Arabic. 

The prevalent religion of Turkey is the mahometan, of the 
particular charactei^of which it will be more proper to treat un- 
der the head of the country whence it sprung. Originally pro- 
pagated by the sword, and inspiring the fiercest fanaticism, it 
stiU regards every other faith with contempt or abhorrence, 
and demands the most implicit belief in its followers. Hence 
it is utterly adverse to learning and philosophy, and devotes to 
ignorance and bigotry every nation professing it. Less intole- 
rant, however,' than the Roman catholic religion, it permits 
persons of different faith to live unmolested under its domini- 
on, and exercise their worship, but as tributaries, and in a de- 
graded and despised condition. The Koran is not only the 
religious but the civil code of the mahometans ; a circumstance 
which for ever precludes their improvement in the science of 
legislation. It, hpwever, proves a salutary restraint upon the 
despotism of the sovereign, who cannot violate the laws with- 
out incurring the guilt of impiety ; and it has not unfrequendy 
been seen, that the mufti, or head of the law, has had influence 
enough to procure the deposition of a tyranilical prince. 

The emperor of Turkey, styled the Sultan, or Grand Seigni- 
or, is always one of the Ottoman or Othman family, but not in 
any determinate hereditary order. He is despotic master of 
the lives and fortunes of his subjects, except so far as limited 
by the laws of the Koran. Educated in the recesses of the 
seraglio, and early habituated to gross sensuality, it is very 
rarely that the Ottoman emperors display vigour or talents for 
government. The despotic system extends to every branch of 
subaltern authority ; and the people in the provinces are crush- 
e^d by the oppression of inferior t3a-ants, from whom there is no 
appeal except to those who have sold them their appointments, 
and participate in their unjust gains. The want of- security 
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damps every exertion of genius or industry. Content to exkt, 
no one thinks of improvement of any kind. Public and private 
establishments decay, and have no successors ; and ruin and 
desolation mark the spirit of the Tuckish government. 

The pleasures of the Turks are almost all of the indolent and 
sedentsffy kind. Void of science,* art, or liberal curiosity, they 
pass their time in trifling amusements or sensual indulgences, 
shut up with their women, of whom their religion allows them 
a plurality, or smoking and drinking coifee and sherbet in 
groups beneath the shade. Sobriety with respect to liquor i» 
secured by the religious prohibition of wine, but the stupefy- 
ing exhilaration of opium in some measure supplies its place. 
They are naturally brave, and, when duly stimulated, are ena- 
ble of desperate efibrts of valour ; but their impatience of* dis- 
cipline, and rejection of European tactics and military science, 
have rendered them in modem times constantly inferior in the 
course of a war to their christian antagonists. The political 
situation of the Turkish empire cannot, however, be fully con- 
sidered, till the Asiatic part of it has come under review. 

It is supposed that at least half of the inhabitants of Turicey 
in Europe are christians.' These are chiefly of the Greek 
church, which is the sect most prevalent throughout the east.* 
They have their patriarch, and all the other dignities apper- 
taining to an episcopal hierarchy ; but these posts are set to 
sale by the Turkish ministry, and nothing can be mqre con- 
temptuous than the treatment which their occupiers experience. 
The Greek church vies with, or even' surpasses, the Roman in 
superstition and ceremonial observances, but falls far short of it 
in learning and decorum* Like every oppressed and degraded 
party in a state, the Greeks are disaffected to the government 
under which they live, and are always ready, with a little en- 
couragement, to break out in revolt. 

The commerce of Turkey in Europe is much less considera- 
ble than it might, be rendered by a more enterprising and in- 
dustrious people. Of manufactures, those of carpets and dres- 
sed leather are almost alone objects of exportation. The na- 
tive products of raw silk, cotton, currants, figs, dying drugs, 
and a few others, are exported by the strangers who irequent 
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tktir harboun ; the Turks themselves havixfeg in geaeral an ^ 
aversion to the sea. 

The metropolis, of this empire, Constantinople, anciently 
Byzantium, ranks the thii^d of the European C2q>itals in point 
of population, but surpasses them all in the beauty smd advan- 
tages of its situation. Placed at the point where the Bospho- 
rus, a narrow outlet from the Black-sea, issues in die Propon- 
tis, or sea of Marmora, it leans with the broadest of its three 
sides on the shore of the latter sea, w;hilst an arm running up 
from the Bosphorus affords it a deep, secure, and capacious 
harbour on another side : the third joins to the extremity of 
the European Continent. As another narrow channel, the 
Hellespont, leads from the sea of Marmora to the Mediter- 
ranean, the city enjoys an equal communication with it and the 
Black-sea, and holds the keys of entrance on each hand* Thus 
it has every commercial advantage of a sea-port, united with 
security from foreign attack, and from the rage of the destruc- 
tive element ; for the sea of Marmora, fed at each end by a ri- 
ver-like channel, resembles an inland lake, and serves as a great 
fishing-pool to the metropolis and other towns on its banks. 
Nothing can exceed the beauty of the winding shores of the 
Bosphorus, decorated with woods and gardens to the water's 
edge, and studded widi villages and houses of pleasure. Con- 
stantinople presents from the water a singularly noble prospect, 
as it shows its different eminences crowned with domes and 
towers rising out of a sea of building. Its grandeur, however, 
is chiefly external ; for, within, it is laid out in narrow crooked 
streets fronted with mean and gloomy houses, all the elegance 
of which is concealed in enclosed courts. It possesses some 
remain^ of the splendour of its better days, as well as some 
stately edifices of modem construction ; but upon the whole it 
can bear no comparison with fhe cities of christian Europe. 
It is blest with a pure air and abundance of the necessaries of 
life ; but is subject to the frequent devastations of fire and 
pestilence, both proceeding from the negligence of the police. 
Its population, including the suburbs, is estimated at 400000.*" 

* Mr. Eton, in his Surrey of the Turkish EiDpire» makes the population 
much less. "Editor. 
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It has little commerce except that produced by the supply of 
its own wants* 

Tjie next Turkish pity in Europe with respect to size and 
consequence is Adrianople, situated inland to the.nordi-west 
of the metropcdis. It commands a fertile district, and carries 
on a considerable traffic. Its mosques scarcely 3aeld in magnifi- 
cence to those of Constantinople. Saloniki, the ancient Thessa- 
lonica, built on a gulf of the Archipelago, is the principal mart 
for foreign commerce. There are other populous towns in 
different parts of European Turkey, but none that claim particu- 
lar notice* The once flourishing cities of ancient (ireece lie 
in ruin and oblivion. The name of Athens is pteserved in the 
modem Atini ; but no stranger could reQOgnise in it the seat 
o& former renown. 

On surveying the sea shores of Turkey in Europe, and those 
of the opposite Lesser Asia, they appear broken into a great 
number of points and promontories, some of them nearly insu- 
lated, seeming to exhibit the action of a raging ;sea upon the 
land, or the reflux of a body of water which had covered. all 
but the most elevated spots. These ideas are enforced by the 
numerous islands which Surround these shores, and sprinkle 
the surface of that sea, called the Archipelago, formerly the 
' iSgean, which flows between Europe and Asia. Some of 
these islands are almost contiguous to the neighbouring conti- 
nent ; the rest f'orm so many stepping-stones, as it were, from 
coast to coast, rising with rocky heads from the waves, like the 
summits of submarine mountains. Of these islands a few 
which are reckoned to belong to Europe will be here men- 
tioned. 

On the west, off the Dalmatian coast, lies a group of long 
parallel islands, with narrow channels between them, apparent- 
ly the wrecks of the adjacent ^gvntinent. .They are the resort of 
fishers and sea-faring men ; and, with the rest of the Venetian 
dominions to which they appertained, have fallen into the 
possession of Austria. 

Southwards, on the same side, are situated, at different dis- 
tances, the isles of Corfu, Cephalonia, Ithaca, Zante, and a 
few others, which also formed pan of the Venetian dominion^ 
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but in the revolutionary changes have been formed iato the 
Republic of the Seven islands, under the protection of Russiaj. 
Some 6f these are fertile in the products of their climate, and 
carry on a considerable commerce. Zante is particularly known 
for its trade in the small dried grapes which we call currants. 

To the south of the Morea, fronting the entrance of the 
Archipelago, is placed the fine island of Candia, so renowned in 
antiquity under the name of Crete. Its snowy ridge of 
mount Ida accompanies the greater part of its length. Candia 
extends about 180 miles from east to west, by a breadth of 40* 
It abounds in catde and all the necessaries of life, and produces 
a rich:and balmy wine. 

. Northwards many scattered isles, formerly called the Cy- 
clades, spot the sutface of the Archipelago. Though smsdl, 
many of these were 'anciently of great fame. Here are Delos, 
Naxos, Paros, and Antiparos, islands celebrated in the 
fabulous history of tly ancients. 

Along the eastern shore of Greece extends the island 
Negropont, anciently Euboea, €mce connected with the conti* 
nent, from which it is separated only by a very narrow channel* 
It is 100 miles long and 20 broad, and has always been famed 
for its fertility. 

These islands in general are inhabited by Greeks, who fal- 
low. their own customs, and have the free exercise of their re- 
ligion. A few Turks reside among them to decide their differ- 
ences and collect the tribute. Piratical vessels frequently lurk 
among the rocky bays and unfrequented shores, and by their 
depredations render those abodes insecure, which, wguld other- 
wise be delightful. 
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The second of the quarters of the globe in extent, but the 
first in wealth and population, is Asia, supposed to have been 
die primitive seat of the human race, and the centre <tf the ear- 
liest civilization. It forms one continent with £urope, from 
which it is separated to the west by the boundary of Eiut^)eaii 
Russia, sAready described, and by the Black sea, the sea of 
Marmora with its straits, the Archipelago and Mediterranean : 
the isthmus of Suez and the Red sea are its limits on the side 
of Africa. To the soisth it has the Indian ocean, interspersed 
with large and numerous islands, whichtare reckoned to be- 
long to it. If^ eastern side is washed by the vast Pacific ocean,' 
which ftows between it an<l America, and which at length 
is contracted to a narrow strait, leading to the Arctic or Fro- 
zen ocean, by which Asia is bounded on the north. The fur- 
thest southern point of the Asiatic continent reaches to within 
a^ degree of the Equator, whilst its northern shore lies within 
the arctic circle ; thus it spreads through the torrid, the tempe- 
rate, and the frigid zones. It is, however, within the limits of 
the torrid and the southern part of the temperate zones that aE 
the rich and well-inhabited parts of Asia are situated ; for the 
middle belt of this continent, which runs parallel to the most 
desirable countries of Europe, is mostly an immense desert; 
and all that lies to the north of it is a region of intense cold 
during a great part of the year. 

Asia, therefore, has always been considered as a soft and 
luxurious climate, impressing its character on the nations in- 
habiting it ; and though, from the exuberance of its population, 
it has at di£Perent periods poured forth armed deluges which 
have struck terror into the adjacent countries of Europe, and 
made temporary conquests, yet the genius of the latter has 
finally triumphed. War has rarely been waged between Euro- 
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peans and Asiatics without displaying a manifest superiority of 
valour and energy in the former ; and Asia, by the Greeks and 
Romans, and by the modem nations of Europe, has been re- 
garded rather as a tempting field for pillage, than as the thea-. 
tre of stubborn and equal contest. Its arts and sciences have 
borne the same stamp of inferiority ; and for a long course of 
centuries the human mind seems to have made no advance in 
any of the extensive territories in this quarter of the globe. It 
is still, however, a very interesting country, filled with the relics 
of former grandeur -and the works of existing magnificence, 
swarming with people in some parts, and presenting infinite 
matter of curious inquiry in its various races of men^ its soil 
and climate, and its products in all the kingdoms of nature. 

We shall begin our survey with a part which forms a politi- 
cal continuation of the preceding article. 
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TURKEY IN ASIA. 



THOUGH the seat of the Ottoman government is in 
Europe, yet the largest and mo^t valuable possessions of the 
empire are situated in the opposite continent. These territo- 
ries consist of the peninsula of Lesser Asia, of the ancient Sy- 
ria and Mesopotamia, of Armenia, Imeritia, and Mingrelia ; 
countries once the seats of many rich and potent states,, fa- 
mous through long periods of history. Its boundaries are, to 
^the north, the sea of Marmora with its channels, and the Black 
sea^ with the Kuban river and the Caucasian chain of moun- 
tains separating it from the Russian territory; to the east, 
Georgia and Persia ; to the south, Arabia ; to the west, the 
Mediterranean sea. Its form is very irregular, its^ great mid- 
dle bulk curving round to a sort of neck as it follows the shore 
of the Black sea northwards, and being extended into two 
limbs or legs southwards. Its northern and, southern extremi- 
ties respectively reach nearly the 45th and 30th degrees of N, 
latitude : from east to west it extends about 1000 miles. 

Though the Ottoman porte has claims of superiority over 
Egypt and the Barbary states, and receives occasional tribute 
from them, yet they can scarcely be reckoned as part of its do- 
minions. 

The climate of the greater part of this country has always 
been accounted one of the most delicious on the globe : even 
the inhabitants of Greece and Italy looked upon Lesser Asia 
and Syria as regions in which the human body became enervat- 
ed through excess of pleasurable sensations ; and the music^ 
the poetry, the oratory, and arts of Asia were supposed to 
have acquired a dangerous taint of efiPeminacy, from the soft- 
ness of the atmosphere. Thb character, however, is chip fijr 
applicable to its sea-coast and inland plains and valleys ; for the 
general face of the country is remarkably roughened by moun-. 
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tains, which are frequently of such a height as to produce rigors 
oua cold. These mountains, hovevpr, temper tl^e heat of the 
southern latitudes, and offer an agreeable choice of climate ac- 
cording to the local elevation. ' 

To pursue minutely the several ridges which overspread 
Asiatic Turkey would only confuse the reader : it will suffice 
to mention some of the most celebrated in history and geogra- 
phy. The famous mount Taurus of antiquity is recognised ill 
a long chain stretching in a sinuous course from the shores of 
the Archipelago to the banks of the Euphrates, a length of 
about 600 miles. From this a branch extends north-easterly 
through Armenia, which seems to unite with the Caucasian 
chain. The latter, the Caucasus of ancient fable and history, 
only skirts the northern border of the Turkish dominions, and 
then passes through Georgia to the shore of the Caspian sea. 
Many shorter ridges run from the shores of the Black sea and 
the Archipelago towards the inland country. Of these^ near 
the straits that separate Asia, from Europe, are the Asiatic 
Oljnnpus, whose summits, clad in perpetual snow, are visible 
from Constantinople, and the Ida, deriving fame from its con- 
nexion with the scenery of ancient Troy. Several ridges may 
be traced branching from Taurus southwards to the Mediter- 
ranean. One of these, running parallel to the Syrian coast, and 
not far distant from it, forms Libanus or Lebanon, and shoots 
its spurs into Palestine. 

Many rivers wind between these mountainous ranges ; but 
those of Lesser Asia are not remarkable for length of course. 
The largest is the Kizil Irmdk, the Halys of antiquity, which, 
rising in Taurus, near the town of Erekli, flows northwards 
across the greatest part of the peninsula, and enters the Black 
sea to the west* of the gulf of Sansoun. The Sacaria, anciently 
Sagaris, springing from a lake near the centre of Lesser Asia, 
joins the Black sea at no great distance from the Bosphorus. 
On the western side, the Ssurahat, renowned under the name of 
Hermus for its golden sands, flows into the Archipelago to the 
north of Smyrna. To the south of it the proverbially winding 
Meander, now Minder, holds a parallel course through spa« 
cious plains to the sea opposite the isle of Samos. 
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All these streams are much inferior to the Eaphr^es, one of 
tJwB most celebrated of Asiatic rivers. Its source is in the 
moontains of Armenia near Erzerum, whence it first flows 
south-westerly ; but being interrupted in its course by a range 
of mountains, it turns first to the south, and then to die south- 
east, till it finds an exit in the Persian gulf soon after receiving 
the Tigris. Its entire course is estimated at about 14O0 miles. 
The Tigris, its rival or ally, rises in the tome tract of country 
with the Euphrates, but more to die east. It holds a direct 
south-eastern bourse by Mosul and Bagdad, where it veiy 
nearly approaches the Euphrates, and forms its junctiton widi 
that river about 60 miles s^ve Bassora. Both these fine ri- 
vers are navigable far up die country. They form such dis- 
tinguished features of the tract through which they pass, that 
die intervening district acquired die name of Mesopotamia — 
between the rivers. 

There are many lakes in Asiatic Turkey, bodi fresh and sa- 
line. The' largest is that <rf Van in Kurdistan ; but the most 
famous is the Dead sea at the southern extremity of Sjoia, in 
die ancient Palestine. 

Countries situated in die warmer part of the temperate zone, 
and possessing every variety of soil and situation, cannot fail of 
bcfing furnished abundantly with the natural and cultivated 
products of the vegetable kingdom. 

Lesser Asia was the parent country of several of the most 
esteemed fruits which were brought into Europe by the Roman 
conquerors. The tracts bordering upon Arabia produce the 
date-palm, and are the most northerly latitude in which it ri- 
pens its fruit. The vine, the olive, and the fig arrive at great 
perfection in almost every province. The farinaceous grains 
and legumes yield abundantly in their proper soils, wherever 
nature is tolerably seconded by the industry of the husband- 
man. 

Of domestic quadrupeds, those principally e'^ployed for 
carriage are the ass, the mule, and the camel. The finest 
horses are of Arabian blood, and are reserved for persons of 
rank. The plains of Mesopotamia were of old renowned for 
the flocks and herds to which they gave pasture ; and to this 
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day there are several wandering tribes, as the Turcomans and 
Kurds, who lead a pastoral life on the ^spacious plains of the 
districts which they occupy. The sheep of Lesser Asia are in 
more estimation than the homed cattle. Syria possesses some 
of the broad-bailed kind, in which the tail is chiefly a lump of 
fat. The same country has a breed of goats distinguished by 
their kmg pendulous ears. The district of Angora, in the cen- 
tre of Lesser Asia, is remarkable for a beautiful race of goats, 
of a milk-white colour, with fine hair all over the body dispos- 
ed in long spiral rin^ets : this is the material of which the 
finest camlets arc made. There appears to be a singular pro- 
perty in the soil or air of this district, since the hair of its 
sheep, cats, and rabbits is uncommonly long and fine. 

Of wild quadrupeds, the ibex haunts the summits of Cau- 
casus and of other high mountains. The common antelope or 
gazel runs in herds in the deserts of the south, and the wild 
boar and various kinds of deer inhabit the forests. The lion 
now no longer met with in Europe, is first seen in Asia on the 
banks of the Euphrates, and seldom comes further westward. 
The hyena is frequent towards the south, and troops of jackals 
haunt the neighbourhood of towns, which they disturb by their 
nightly bowlings. 

There is little doubt that many of the mountainous tracts of 
Turkey are metalliferous ; and it is known that Lydia was an- 
ciently famed for its gold mines. At present, such is the 
inertness of the Turkish government, that scarcely any mines 
are heard of in these countries, except some of copper near To- 
kat. Hot mineral springs occur in various parts : the most fa- 
mous of these supply some fine baths at Prusa, beneath mount 
Olympus. 

In the eleventh century the Turks, descending from their 
original settlements about the Caspian sea, made themselves 
masters of Georgia and Armenia, and soon after of the whole of 
Lesser Asia. Syria, Diarbekir or Mesopotamia, and some 
provinces on the Persian border, were annexed by conquest in 
the 16th century, since which period little change has taken 
place in this part of the Turkish dominions. 
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The people are of various origin, and diiFer in language, re- 
ligion, and manners. The Turks, as .the rulers, possess the 
principal power and property, and are the chief inhabitants of 
cities: their language and religion are the predominant ones : 
their manners are marked with tl>e same gravity, hau^tiness, 
and indolence, that distinguish their brethren in Europe. Of 
the christians the majority are of the Greek church, and use 
die modem Greek language. The Armenians have a language 
of their own, and constitute a peculiar sect of christians, cha- 
racterized by rigorous fasts and abundance of ritual observ- 
ances. They are niuch addicted to commerce, which they 
pursue through almost all the countries of the east, every 
where forming a distinct people, and strictly adhering to their 
manners and religion. They are frugal, polite, and wary, and 
understand all the mysteries of traffic. 

The Syrian christians are chiefly Maronites, a sect which ac- 
knowledges the superiority of the see of Rome, but has some 
peculiarities of worship. The Druses, a people in the moun- 
tains of Syria, who live nearly independent, with the profession 
of mahometanism, are said to be very lajc in religious faith. 
Among these southern tribes the S3aiac, Arabic, Persian, and 
other dialects are in use. The wandering tribes of Turcomans 
seem to be what the Turks were iri their original state* The 
Kurds are a peculiar tribe, who live in tents, and roam with 
their flocks and herds from Mesopotamia to the sources of the 
Euphrates. 

Though many ancient seats of population and splendour in 
this part of Asia are now heaps of ruins or obscure villages, yet 
some flourishing cities still display the natural opulence and 
advantages of the country. In general, they are superior to 
the towns of European Turkey in commerce and civilization. 
The first place among these is due to Aleppo or Haleb, the 
capital of Syria. It is well built, in the Asiatic style, and with 
its mosques and other public edifices makes a very striking ap- 
pearance. Jts population is reckoned at 250000. It possesses 
thriving manufactures of silk and cotton ; and by means of the 
caravans from Bagdad and Bassora is rendered a mart for the 
commodities of Persia and India. Several of the trading coun- 
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tries of Europe have factories in it* Damascus in Syria, fur- 
ther to the south, is estimated to contain 180000 people. Its 
former celebrity for works in steel, particularly sword-blades, 
is lost ; but it flourishes by its manufactures of mixed silk and 
cotton, called damasks, and of excellent soap, and other arti- 
cles : it is also frequented by the caravans from Bagdad. 
Smyrna, a populous city and sea-port on the Archipelago, is 
the centre of the European Levant trade, and the residence of 
the principal factors of the mercantile states of Europe. It ex- 
ports a great quantity of the products of Lesser Asia, consist- 
ing of cotton, silk, oil, leather, dying^ drugs, and manufactured 
goods.* 

All the Turkish cities in Asia are subject to frequent and 
destructive visitations of the plague, and are in a state of de- 
population and decay. Another great evil is the frequency of 
revolt among the bashaws or military commanders in the parts 
of this despotic empire which are remote from the seat of gov- 
ernment, which introduces a temporary anarchy, exposing 
foreign merchants, especially christians, to pillage and mas- 
sacre. . 

The most important mart in the interior country is Konieh, 
the ancient Iconium. It is well built, and provided with nu- 
merous and commodious khans for the convenience of mer- 
chants, by many of whom, of various countries and religions, 
it is frequented. Konieh is the principal seat of that extraor- 
dinary order of enthusiasts, the dervises or mahometan monks 
called Mewlewahs, whose devotion chiefly consists in a kind of 
whirling dance, continued till they fall down exhausted. 

Prusa, the ancient Bursa, ^ is one of the most agreeable and 
well-built cities of Lesser Asia, and was formerly a favourite 
residence of the sultans : it is romantically situated at the foot 
of mount Olyn^pus. Angora, already mentioned for its breed 
of goats, is rendered populous by its manufacture of stuffs. 
Tokat, in a rugged rocky situation, flourishes by its silk and 
leather manufactures, and its trade in copper utensils, made of 

* The population of the Turkish cities seems to be overrated. See Eton's Sur- 
vey of t|ie Turkish Empire. E ditob . 
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the metal extracted from the mines in the neighbouring mouB« 
tains. Some <^ the ports on the Bbu:k aea possess a share of 
commerce, but of no great extent : the total want of science in 
navigation among the Turkish mariners subjects them to per- 
petual losses and delays ; and the Russian ports on the oppo- 
site side will certainly command the chief traffic on this sea. 
Trebisond, one of these ports, is of great fame in the hiatcny of 
the middle ages. At the opposite extremity of Asiatic Turkey 
Basra, or Bassora, is rendered opulent and populous by the 
trade on the Persian gulf, which conveys to it the commodities 
of India and Persia* This ci^, however, belongs rather to an 
independent Arabian prince than to the grand seignior, who re- 
ceives from it only a dubious homage. 

Bagdad, once so celebrated as the sjJendid seat of the Sara- 
cen caliphs, is now reduced to a town of SOOOO inhabitants. 
Near it are the obscure relics of a much greater city, the an- 
cient Babylon. Jerusalem, the famed capital of the Jewish na- 
tion, and so long the object of contention between the christian 
and mahometan powers, is now a mean town in a steril district, 
subsisting only by that veneration in which it is held by Jews, 
Christians, and Musselmans, and which still procures it the vi- 
sits of many pious pilgrims. 

Travellers of a different class from those last mentioned 
have visited all the parts of this country to which a safe access 
is permitted, in search of those remains of classical antiquity 
with which they abound. At every memorable spot occur the 
vestiges of famous cities, how barely to be traced by the ruins 
of their demolished walls, and the broken columns of their 
temples, buried in the rank herbage, and the haunt of snakes 
and jackals. Not only the slow corrosion of time, and the vio- 
lence of fanatic barbarians, have operated in this destruction, 
but thie frequent earthquakes to which Lesser Asia is liaUe 
have powerfully aided in the work of demolition. In several 
spots relics of human art still survive in a state to attract admi- 
ration. The most striking assemblage of ruins probably in the 
world is presented by the ancient Palmyra, or Tadmor, singu- 
larly placed in*a sandy desert on the borders of Arabia, far to 
the south-east of Aleppo. These are described as suddenly 
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bursting upon the traveller's eye as he comes round an emW 
nence in the wilderness, and disclosing long rows of colutnns 
decorated with architectural ornaments, gigantic portals, and 
roofless temples. Balbec, the ancient Heliopolis, on the coast of 
Sjrria, is famed for a single magnificent ruin, that of the temple 
of the Sun, equally conspicuous for the vastness of its dimen- 
sions, and the noble style of its architecture. 

To this division of the Turkish dominions belong several 
fine islands. Of those in the Archipelago the most northerly 
and the largest is Mytilene, the ancient Lesbos, once famed 
for beauty, poetry, music, and all that could minister to refined 
voluptuousness. It is mountainous, and intersected with bay^ 
and arms of the sea, which present many fine situations, deco- 
rated with plantations of olives and vines, and naturally clothed 
with myrtle and odoriferous shrub% The climate is delicious, 
and the products exquisite in their kinds. Its natural hot baths 

are celebrated. 

Scio, the ancient Chios, succeeds. It is also a mountainous, 
but beautiful isle, well cultivated by its Greek inhabitants, who 
enjoy more freedom here than elsewhere. Its wines retain 
their former reputation ; and its groves of lemon and orange 
trees and other fine fruits equally gratify the different senses. 
Scio is famous for its product of mastich, a fragrant resin col- 
lected from a shrub of the genus pistachia, and chiefly reserv- 
ed for the use of the Grand Seignior's haram, as a masticatory. 
The Chio turpentine, produced by a tree of the same genus, 
is also much valued. The women are beauties pf the Grecian 
mould of feature, but disfigured by a preposterous mode of 
dress. 

Samos and Cos are valuable isles of ancient fame. The soil 
of Rhodes is sandy, but fertile in wheat. 

Near that extremity of the Mediterranean which washes 
the Syrian coast lies the island of Cyprus, much superior in 
.extent to any of those above enumerated. It is 160 miles long 
and 70 broad in its widest part. The soft climate and fruitful 
soil of this island caused it to be anciently accounted the pecu- 
liar residence of Venus, and its manners corresponded witli 
this appropriation. It flourished at different periods in popula- 
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^on and dpuletice, but has been in a declining state since it 
came under the dominion of the Turks in 1570. Its commodi-f- 
ties are a pecidiarly rich wine, silk, cotton, fruits, timber, and 
turpentine. It has also many mineral treasures though now 
neglected. Cyprus liabours under a deficiency of running watei* 
during the summer heats ; and its stagnant pools infect the 
atmosphere so as to render the low grounds very unheal&y. 

The sum of population in European Turkey is estimated at 
eight millions; that of Asiatic Turkey at ten millions. 
These eighteen millions of subjects would compose a very 
powerful state, if they did not consist of a discordant assem- 
blage of various people and religions, held together only by 
despotism, vhich loses its power in proportion to the dis- 
tance from the centre of its action. In many districts a few 
Turks live as tyrants amidst a host of reluctant slaves, who 
would certainly join any invader likely to free them from the 
yoke. On this account it is found necessary to delegate almost 
junlimited power to the distant governors, who, if they lose 
their interest at court, are in perpetual danger of their lives, and 
frequently hold by force the office which they dare not resign. 
It is very seldom that some of the provinces are not in a state 
of open revolt. The system of government is so adverse to the 
prosperity and welfare of the governed, and is administered 
with so much ignorance and incapacity, that, whilst other nations 
ar^ improving, Turkey is in a constant progress of deteriora- 
tion. Its armies, formerly dreaded at least for their numbers, 
are inferior to those of some of the neighbouring powers ; and 
its revenues, though considerable, are not adequate to any great 
exertions. 
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HAVING closed our survey of one empire whidi ex- 
tends from Europe to Asia, we shall not delay to complete the 
account of another, which agrees with it in this circumstance, 
and is its neighbour in both quarters of the world. We shall 
hereby be carried back somewhat abruptly to the regions of 
frost : but no geographical arrangement can give entirely regu- 
lar and easy transitions. 

The Russian empire, which we have seen occupying so )[krge 
a portion of the European continent, extends much more wide- 
ly in the Asiatic; for the whole northern part of Asia from 
east to west, and from the Arctic ocean to the borders of 
Tatary, is included imder this designation. Of this vast tract 
the northern, eastern^ and western boundaries are distinctly 
marked, being those of Asia itself : the southern line, as pass- 
ing along the verge of wild and uninhabited deserts, must be- 
accounted in great part indeterminate and ideal. It may, how- 
ever, be reckoned .to pass from the west along the river Kuban 
and the chain of Caucasus to the northern part of the Caspian 
sea ; thence to ascend through the steppe of Issim to the river 
Ob, proceeding on its bank to the point whe»ce it issues from 
the Altiuan mountains ; then, following that chain to the head 
of the Onon in Daouria, and along the course of the Argoun to 
the Yablonoi mountains, a branch of which it follows to its ter- 
mination in a promontory on the coast north of the river Amur. 
The extent of Asiatic Russia is estimated at 5300 English 
miles from east to west, by a breadth of nearly 2000 from 
north to south. 

The face of the country, for the most part, like that of Eu- 
ropeaQ Russia, tendj to a level. The borders of the northern 
oeean consist mostly of marshy plaind, buried in alaouost p^- 
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petii^l snow. The land rises in the interior, and acquires con- 
siderable elevation toward the Tatarian border, where it forms 
several wide sandy deserts called steppes. Mountainous ridges, 
l^owever, are to be traced in various parts of the country, espe- 
ciall near its boundaries. 

The Uralian mountains, which have been mentioned as 
forming part of the boundary between Europe and Asia, final- 
ly enter the latter quarter, and send off branches westerly unit- 
ing with the chain of Caucasus, and easterly meeting the 
Altaian chain. The latter is a most extensive mountainous 
ridge, which, running along the southern limit of this empire^ 
passes, under the name of the Sayansk mountains, to the south 
of lake Baikal ; whence, bending northerly under the denomi- 
nations of the Gablonoi, Daourian, and Stanovoi mountains, i^ 
fringes, as it were, the whole eastern sea-coast of Asia, till it 
terminates at the north-eastern extremity of the continent. 
From different parts of this great chain lower hilly ridges run 
northwards, some of them reaching to the Arctic ocean. 
Near its termination at the head of the sea of Ochotsk, it 
sends a branch southwards, which divides the whole length of 
the peninsula of Kamtschatka. This4)ranch abounds in vol- 
canoes beyond almost any other known ridge of mountains. 

Some of the largest rivers of the globe cross this vast conti- 
nent in their way to the Arctic ocean. TJie chief of these is 
the Ob or Oby, which taking its rise in the foot of the Altaian 
mountains, and, joined by the Tom aivd other streams, flows to 
Samarov, where it receives the addition of a larger river than 
itself, the Irtish. This last, springing in the country of the 
Eluth Tatars, crosses the lake Saisan, and after issuing from it 
penetrates the Altaian chain, and passes the towns of Omsk 
and Tara to Tobolsk ; there, augmented by the Tobol, it seeks 
the Ob at Samarov, and loses its name. 'The imited river now 
flows due north, till, beyond the 66th degree of. latitude, it 
disembogues into a wide and deep estuaiy named the Sea of 
' Oby, which communicates with the Arctic ocean. The course 
of the Ob, including its estuary, is computed at 1900 miles. 

The next of these great rivers is the Yenisei, which is sup- 
. posed to take its rise in some mountains to the south of lake 
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Baikal. It does not, however, acquire its name till after the 
junction of several streams, when it takes a direct northern 
course. About the 58th degree of latitude it is joined by the 
Tunguska, a great river flowing out of the Baikal, and first 
called Angara. Another Timguska (unless the names are con- 
founded) falls in at lat. 6^, and the united stream then pro- 
ceeds to the ocean at an estuary not far eastward of that of 
the Oby. 

Several other considerable streams enter the Arctic ocean to 
the west of the Lena, which is the third of the mighty rivers 
that traverse the whole breadth of Asiatic Russia. This rises 
on the western side of the Baikal, and flows in a north-easterly 
direction,, joined by some large streams from the Yablonoi 
mountains, till it reaches Yakutsk : it then turns almost due 
north, having a broad channel full of islands, and enters the 
ocean by several mouths. Further to the east are the Indiff- 
hirka, Covima, and Anadir, which water extensive tracts, but 
in regions of desolation, where man has scarcely planted his 
foot. 

Of the southern rivers one of the principal is the Yaik, now 
called Ural, which, rising in t%e Uralian mountains, passes 
CJrenburg, and afterwards takes a direct southerly course to'the 
Caspian sea. The Volga, which discharges itself into the 
same sea, is Asiatic in the latter part of its course. The Selin- 
ga, a large river from Tatary, enters the Russian territory to 
the south of the Baikal, into which lake it emptier itself oppo- 
site to the exit of the Angara : it is therefore by some geogra- 
phers accounted the parent of that river and of the Yenisei. 
Further to the east, the Onon and the Argoun join to form the 
great river Amur, which has its course through the territory of 
the Chinese empire. 

The lakes of Asiatic Russia are not numerous. By niuch^ 
the most extensive is the Baikal, which is considered by the 
people on its shores as meriting the title of a sea. It is situated 
far to the east, between the 51st and 55th degrees of latitude, 
and extends 350 miles in length, by a breadth not exceeding 
. 35. Its waters are fresh, and commonly frozen in winter. Its 
sudden storms render it formidable to mariners, who regard it 
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with a kind of reverential awe. Several islands diversify its 
surface. The principal feeder of this lake is the river Selinga, 
and its outlet is the Angara. A lake of considerable dimen- 
sions lies between the Ob and the Irtish, divided by an island 
into two portions bearing the names of Tchany and Soumi. 
Several saldakes occur to the west of the Volga, and in the 
desert tracts about the Yaik. 

All the parts of Asiatic Russia, of which the soil and climate 
admit the growth of trees, abound in extensive forests. These, 
on the borders of the Caspian sea, and on the Turkish and Per* 
sian frontiers, consist of natives of the warm or temperate lati- 
tudes, and 9re accompanied by the wild fruits and elegant flow- 
ering shrubs that belong to the same climates. As soon, how- 
ever, as the country begins to slope to the north, constituting 
the vast region known by the general name of Siberia, it feels 
the influence of the cold which prevails over this tract to a de- 
gree beyond that of the same latitudes in any other part of 
the globe, and its vegetable products display the alteration. 
The oak, the beech, the hazle, and other natives of the Euro- 
pean temperate climes disappear ; and the forests are compos-^ 
ed of birch, alder, Tatarian ]|iaple, black and white poplar, and 
especially of numerous species of the pine tribe* These border 
the banks of the great rivers, and by inundations are frequently 
swept into the Arctic ocean, where they become the source of 
that abundance of drift wood which is met with on the naked 
shores of Spitzbergen and other arctic lands, to the great com- 
fort of the temporary resident. Nor is the surface of the earth 
destitute of numerous species of smaller plants, which, preserv- 
ed beneath the snow during the winter, decorate the short 
summer with a variety of floral beauty. Many of these, trans- 
ported into our gardens, form some of their fairest ornaments. 
The whole vegetable creation, however, gradually dwindles'and 
disappears on proceeding towards the Frozen sea, the shores of 
which are naked marshy flats, scarcely keeping life in a very 
few species of stunted unsightiy plants. 

The Siberian wilds and forests are inhabited by a great va- 
riety of animals, which constitute a, considerable share of their 
value to the few human possessors. The rein-deer wanders 
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over the whole northem waste^ from west to east, and is gene- 
FsMjr domtsticated for the purposes of draught and the use of 
its milk and flesh. A kind of w;ild sheep called the argali is an 
object of ike chase in some districts. Large stags occur in the 
tracts about lake Baikal, mingled' with the musk and others of 
the antelope tribe, and the wild boar. The mountains of Cau- 
casus afford the urus or bison, and the ibex. Wild horses and 
asses roam in herds over the steppes adjacent to Tatary. The 
bear, the wolf, and foxes of various kinds are common in Sibe- 
ria. The latter animal furnishes some of the most valued furs ; 
but the bulk of this costly article of luxury is procured from 
animals of the weesel tribe. Of these the sable is the principal 
object of the hunters, who pay the tribute to the crown in its 
skins. Sables are met with from the Uralian chain through all 
the wooded part of Siberia, becoming more plentiful on pro- 
ceeding eastward (probably from the diminishing population) 
and more valuable on proceeding northward : this, however, is 
only to the limit of the forests, which are their proper residence. 
The beaver is found on the banks of the Yenesei : hai*es, 
squirrels, and a variety of the murine tribe are common in all 
parts. 

Nature has also bountifully supplied these regions with the 
finny race. The rivers afford not only the usual constant inha- 
bitants of their waters, but are visited by prodigious annual 
migrations of the larger fishes from the neighbouring seas. 
From the Caspian, shoals of the sturgeon genus run up the 
Volga and Yaik, affording a rich harvest to the fishers, who find 
a profitable article of exportation in their salted roe, or caviar, 
the favourite delicacy of the northern countries. The great 
Siberian rivers are in like manner visited by fishes of this kind, 
and also by numerous species of the salmon genus, affording an 
excellent and plentiful food. The different kinds show a pre- 
ference of some rivers above others. The Ob, which undex> 
goes a kind of putrid fermentation soon after its first freezing, 
is for a period deserted by its fish, which rush into the mouths 
of the purer communicating rivers, presenting a ready capture 
at those places to the fishermen. The Lake Baikal contains a 
variety of fish, of which one species is peculiar to itself : ihh 
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is a ki^d of soft lump^ consisting s^most entirely of oil, never 
taken alive, but thrown on shore in great numbers after storms* 
No part of th^ empire more abounds in fish than the remote 
peninsula of Kamtschatka, the rivers of which swarm with the 
salmon tribe* 

The principal wealth of Russia in mineral products is deriv- 
ed from her Asiatic territories. The Uralian mountains and 
their vicinity are the centre of the mining country. Gold^ 
copper, and iron are the metals chiefly extrapted there ; and the 
founderies for the two latter are very numerous. The Sibe- 
rian iron is a great object of commerce, and some of it vies in 
goodness with the Swedish. Gold is likewise found, along 
with silver^. in the districts of Kolyvan and Nertshinsk, and 
copper and lead are met with in the Altaian chain. Rock-salt, 
alum, nitre, sulphur, vitriol^ and natron are produced abun- 
dantly ; but coal has yet been scarcely discovered in these parts. 
Siberia affords also a great variety of gems and beautiful stones, 
which, however, are little known, except in the cabinets of 
mineralogists. There appears still to be much room for inves- 
tigation into its subterrai^eous treasures. 

Many distinct races of men are scattered over this wide 
space, differing from each other in appearance, manners, reli- 
gion, and language. To the south, Tatarian tribes prevail, 
many of whom are mahometans, while some of the more eas- 
tern follow the faith of the Delai Lama, or a kindred system 
termed Shamanism. ITie Tatars are in general the most ci- 
vilized and industrious of the natives. Towards the north dwell 
the Samoieds, Ostiaks, Koriaks, and other similar tribes, who 
are sunk in gross superstition and idolatry, and are filthy and 
squalid in their habits of life. Some of these live chiefly on 
fish and seals : others are supported by their rein-deer and the 
product of the chase ; some are fixed, others wandering ; but 
all are averse to the exertions of steady industry. They are in 
general of small stature, and hard-featured ; but there is a tribe 
?it the-north-eastem comer of the continent, called the Tschutki, 
distinguished by superiority of size and better features, and 
greater skill in the arts of life. The peninsula of Kamtschatka 
is inhabited by another race, but not less filthy and brutalized 
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than the Samoieds. The character of these northern tribes in 
general is harmless and phlegmatic ; yet the Tschutki and Ko- 
riaks appear to live in perpetual hostility. 

The Mongol Tatars at an early period had established a 
principality in the heart of Western Siberia, the existence o)f 
which country was scarcely known to die Russians ; when, in 
the 16tfa century, one Yermak, a Cossac chief, expdled by the 
Russian arms from his settlement in the south, undertook an 
expedition against the khan of Siberia, and dethroned him. 
He was afterwards obliged to call in the aid of the Russians, 
who had before subdued the Tatar kingdoms of Cazan and 
Astrachan. Making their own advantage of this introduc- 
tion into Siberia, they by degrees extended their dominion 
over the whole country as far as the river Amur. Kamtschatka 
was lastly discovered and conquered, not without repeated in- 
surrections on the part of the natives, which were attended 
with much bloodshed. The sovereignty of Russia appears 
now to be recognized by all the tribes of northern Asia, al- 
though the remoteness and little value of several of the dis- 
tricts have caused the imperial court to acquiesce in a loose 
form of alle^ance, consisting chiefly in the payment of tribu- 
tary furs. The Tschutki lately refused even this acknowledg- 
ment ; but are said to have since renewed it. 

The Russian and Chinese empires seem to have been sur- 
prised to find themselves neighbours in their respective Tata* 
rian limits, and arms were called in to decide the claim of each 
to some part of the immense deserts possessed by both. As 
the Chinese capital lay much nearer to the frontier than the 
Russian, the latter power could not avail itself of its military 
superiority, and in the treaty which terminated the difference, 
the advantage remained to China* The subjects of the two 
empires carry on a mutual traffic at two border settlements ; 
and some of the rich commodities of Pekin, exchanged for 
Siberian furs, find their way to Petersburg by an inland naviga-^ 
tion and carriage of several thousand miles. 

Ajsiatic Russia, as already observed, constitutes it small part 
of the power and population of that empire. Its people, reck*- 
oned only at three millions and a half, are itvany of th^m sa- 
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vage, and unfit either for arts or arms. The Arctic sea is so 
encumbered with perpetual ice, that it is entirely unfit for tiie 
purposes of navigation ; and the Caspian gives access only to 
the disordered and generally hostile kingdom of Persia. Ftotn 
all the other parts of Asia it is nearly cut off by the impassable 
deserts of Tatary. Siberia is chiefly valuable to Russia for its 
mines and furs. It also serves as a place of banishment for 
state delinquents, who are thus removed from the theatre of 
political intrigue, while they may nourish the hope of return on 
a change of administration. Prisoners of war have also been 
sent thither, and have much contributed to civilize and improve 
the country. 

Agriculture has m^de littie progress in these parts, though, 
if they were sufficiently peopled, the soil and climate in many 
districts would afibrd adequate encouragement to the labours of 
husbandry. About Astrachan the vine is cultivated with suc- 
cess, but chiefly for the sake of the fruit in its natural state, 
which is sent at a vast expense to supply the luxury of Moscow 
and Petersburg. Excellent melons are raised about the Volga 
and Yaik, and the finest rhubarb is found native in the plains 
about the latter river, and in other parts. In southern Siberia 
the usual farinaceous grains prosper, and flax and hemp grow 
luxuriantly. Daouria and the province of Nershinsk possess a 
soil adapted to any kind of culture. Cattle are numerous near 
Tobolsk, where there is no deficiency of hay for winter fodder. 
The chief obstacles to agriculture in these countries are the ex- 
cessive severity of the winter frosts, and the long droughts fre- 
quent in summer. 

Of the towns the richest and most populous is Astrachan 
situated not far from the discharge of the Volga into the Cas- 
pian sea. This position gives it many advantages for cpmmet- 
cial communication, and it carries on a great traffic, especially 
in the several products of the fisheries on the Volga. Its lea- 
ther manufactories and salt-works are considerable. Its popu- 
lation, which consists of a singular assemblage of different na- 
tions, is stated at 7CXXX). Orenburg, on the Yaik or Ural, 
flourishes by means of the trade which it maintains with the 
tribes to the east of the Caspian. 
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The capital of Siberia Proper is Tobolsk, situated at the 
tonflux of the Tobol and Irtish. It is the seat of the civil and 
ecclesiastical government, and has several public edifices, 
which give it an air of grandeur. Though its climate is very 
severe, it enJQys an abundance of the necessaries of life ; and 
it is not without civilized society, for some of the best of which 
it is often indebted to exiles. Catherineburg and Kolyvan are 
towns of some importance, on account of the mines in their vi- 
cinity* Tomsk, on the Oby is moderately populous; but is 
surpassed by Irkutsk^ near the lake Baikal, which is the mart 
for the trade between Russia and China, and the seat of the su- 
preme government over Eastern Siberia. Yakutsk, oh the 
Lena, is the most northern of the Siberian towns. At this 
place mercury set in the open air on a winter's night has frpzen 
solid* Ochotsk is the port whence the communication with 
Kamtschatka is carried on. 

To Asiatic Russia belongs a number of islands, partly ex- 
tending between Kamtschatka and the promontory of Ala^hka 
on the American coast, and partly between the southern point 
of that peninsula and the Japanese isles. These are inhabited 
by people resembling either the Kamtschadales or the natives 
of the neighbouring American continent. They have been visit- 
ed by the Russians for the fish ' and furs with which they 
abound, especially for the valuable fur of the sea-otter, a com- 
modity of great price in the markets of China. The Russians 
have abused the right of th^ strongest over the poor natives, so 
that they have been much diminished under their oppressions, 
and their cupidity has exhausted the furs in some of the 
islands. The chief emplo3anent of the inhabitants is the cap- 
ture of fish and seals, from which they derive their sustenance. 

Some islands at the mouth of the Covima carry on a trade in 
what are called mammoth's tusks, but which are probably those 
of the morse or narwhal, with which three or four vessels are 
annually laden. 
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THE name of Tataiy has been generally applied to that 
vast tract of country which constitutes the middle belt or zone 
of Asia from west to east, and which is inhabited by a great 
number of nations and tribes, some of kindred, others of totally 
different origin. The greatest part of these is now in a stfvte of 
loose subjection to the Russian and Chinese empires, princi- 
pally to the- latter. Some, however, remain independent ; and 
these, occupying a large continuous region on the western side 
of Tatary, may be geographically considered as one people. 

The country thus specified is \x>unded on the north by Asia- 
tic Russia, which in this part stretches into deserts, affording 
no precise boundary line ; on the west by the Persian and Hin- 
doo provinces, separated by deserts and rivers, and by the 
moimtains of Gaur; and pn the east by the mountains of 
Belur, and the lajces and deserts which lie between it and the 
country of the Eluth Kalmucs. It lies chiefly between the lati- 
tudes 35 and 50 degreea, and occupies a breadth of sdbout 
S70 miles. 

The principal divisions of this extensive tract are, first, in the 
north, the steppes or plains roamed over by three hordes of 
Kirguses, which, with the country of the Karakalpacs and other 
Tatarian tribes, compose what has been called Western Turkis- 
tan, the original residence of the Turkish nation : to the west, 
Kharism, an ancient kingdom lying between the Caspian sea 
and the river Jihoon, and mostly at present naked and desolate : 
to the south of .the mountains Argun and the river Sirr or 
Sihon, the country of Great Bucharia, divided into several dis- 
tricts or provinces, as Sogd (the ancient Sogdiana) Fergana, 
Balk, Kilan, &c. forming almost all the fertile and desirable 
portion of Independent Tatary. 
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This country in general enjo3rs a fine climate, although tlie 
northern part of it, from its proximity to the Siberian deserts, 
cannot fail of experiencing severe cold in the winter. The heat 
which would naturally attend the latitudes in the southern 
parts, is tempered by die vicinity of high mountains, which re- 
tain the snow to a late period of the year. 

The face of the country presents great varieties, extending 
in some parts into wide plains, in others diversified with hill 
and dale. The soil is usually rich and productive in the tracts 
of the rivdrs, but inclined to sterility in the sandy plains and 
mountains. The general prospect is too naked to please an eye 
accustomed to rural beauty. 

The geography of this country is too little explored to lay 
down with accuracy the ranges of mountains which traverse it 
in different directions. It appears, however, that on the east 
of Great Bucharia there is a great snowy ridge running nordi 
and south, either single, under the name of Belur Tag, or dou- 
ble, under that of Mus Tag, composing the ancient Imaus. 
This ridge unites on the south with the -Hindoo Koh and the 
Gaur mouj^tains, which running east and west, divide Bucharia 
from Hindostan and Persia. Another ridge, named Ak Tau, 
is detached more northerly in the same direction, and passes to 
the^ north of Samarcand. The snowy ridge at length termi- 
nates in the Argjun mountains, which run westerly, and are 
succeeded by the ridge of Kara Tau, proceeding as far as the 
sea of Aral. In the country of the Kirguses a ridge, occurs 
named Kisil Tag, which- seems to be a branch sent off in a 
Bouth-westem direction from the great Altaian chain. Other 
branches from the Uralian chain overspread the north-western 
part of the same (Country. 

The greatest ijivtr of Independent Tatary is the Jihoon, dial- 
led also Amu, ,mt ancient Oxus. Its principal head is in the 
Belur mountains; but in its progress it receives numerous 
stpeamrirom the Hindoo Koh and Gaur on the south, and the 
Ak Tau on the north. At length, after being joined by the ri- 
ver of Balk, it takes a north-western direction, which it holds 
to its termination in the southern side of the sea of Aral. Du- 
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ring part of its course it forms the bpiiiiciairy between QvM^Hfnia 
and Korazap. |ts whole course is computed at 9Q0 mUes^ 

The Sirr or Sihoon, anciently I:.axarte^, taking it^ rise 'm l3s^ 
northern part of the Belur chain, is joined by several streams 
from the Argun mountuns and the Ak Tau, after which it 
flows north-westerly through the country of Shash, and finally 
makes its way through unknown deserts to the eastern side of 
the sea of Aral. A large river named Sarasu from the north- 
ern deserts either jojns this, or runs separately to the same 3ea« 
There are other considerable rivers in the wide country of the 
Kirguses, but their course through obscure an4 barbaroua re- 
gions has been traced with no accuracy- 
One of the great features of this country is the salt4ake, or 
sea of Aral, or of Eagles. This expanse of water is about 
200 miles from north to south, and 70 miles from east to west* 
It lies parallel to, and about 100 miles eastward from, the 
Caspian sea, with which it is supposed formerly to have com- 
municated. Its situation amidst sandy deserts has caused it to 
be litde explored. The names imply its being frequented liy 
the large birds of prey which make their abode in mountainou3 
wilds, undisturbed by human report. Several salt-}akes occur 
in the adjacent solitudes. On the eastern side of Turkestan, 
between it and the Kalmuc country, is a large lake called the 
Falkati Nor, which ranks next to those of Aral an4 Baikal 
among the Asiatic lakes. Other lakes exist in the intervening 
district, but they are not deserving of particular notice* 

These regions, so different in their soil and climate, of 
course differ greatly in their productions. The Kirguses and 
other Tatarian tribes have probably, like &e rest of the Tatar 
nation, been led to their pastoral wandering life by the fitness of 
their country for rearing the domestic animals, rather than for 
the culture of vegetables. They abound in horses, camels, 
beeves and sheep, which find plentiful sustenance in the long 
jg^ass which clothes the plains after the rainy seasons, and the 
verdant meadows which border the rivers. The steppes offer 
numerous wild animals to the chase, such as antelopes, deer, 
hares, foxes, wolves, &c. The products of Great Bucharia 
are those of similar latitudes in the cultivated countries of the 
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tsM, and ghiiii of diflertiit kinds te raised With success. The 
alpine parts afford some of the animals of Tibet, as th<^ tfausk, 
the Tibet ok, and wild tiittp^ Gdld, silver, quicksiivef, top- 
per, aiid tiVtitt metds are foimd in the mountsdiis, With lapis 
lazuli, and i, pslrtitulat genl called the bala^, or Jiale-rose 
mby. 

Of the inhabitants of these countries, the Kir^ses, flivided 
into the Great, Middle, and Lesser Horde, are a people of im- 
doubted Tatarian origin, distinguished by the features and 
manners of that race. They dwell in tents of felt, vrhich they 
carry with them in their migrations from the banks of the Sirr 
to the steppe of Issim. Their flocks and herds are numerous, 
and some individuals among them possess a great share of pas- 
toral wealth. They feed chiefly upon the flesh of their sheep, 
and their favourite drink is koumis, or fermented mare's milk. 
Each horde is ruled by a khan or prince of its own. They are 
not accounted valiant, yet Aey make occasional predatory in- 
cursions into the neighboin'ing countries for the sake of pro- 
curing slaves, the mutual fraternity which thfey profess among 
each other not permitting them to employ their countrymen in 
servile offices. Their religion is mahometanism, but of a lax - 
kind, and intermixed with idolatrous superstitions. With the 
Russians they carry on a traffic by way of exchange, in which 
their sheep and cattle, skins and camels' hair are bartered for 
clothes and furniture. With Bucharia they make a similar ex- 
change for weapons and armour. They have no towns of their 
own, but frequent the towns of Siberia and those upon the Sin* 
for the purposes of traffic. 

The coimtry of Kharism, or Karasm, extending from the 
Caspian sea to the pver Jihoon, was once the head of a consi- 
derable kingdom, comprising Khorasan and part of Great 
Bucharia. It is now chiefly in a desert state, but possesses 
some walled towns, of which the principal are Khieva and 
Urjentz. The former is now the capital, and the cultivated 
district lies chiefly around it. Its commercial products are 
raw silk, cotton, and lamb's furs. The government of Kharism 
is absolute, under an independent khan: the religion is ma- 
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hometan* The countiy on the eastern shore of the Cas|naii is. 
very little kQOwn* 

Great Bucharia, the remaming, and bejrond comparison the 
most interesting part of Independent Tatary, was anciently a 
portion of the Persian monarchy, and was peopled from the 
same Sc3rthian stock. It was known to the Greeks and Ro^ 
mans by the names of Bactriana and Sogdiana, and was tat 
some time the seat of a Grecian kingdom* It was a part of 
the Kharismian empire when conquered by Zingis in the 13th 
century. Timur made it his principal residence and seat of 
royalty. A descendant of his was expelled in 1494 by the Uz- 
bek Tatars, who established a powerful nfonarchy in Bucharia^ 
This came in time to be divided into several sovereignties un- 
der their respective khans, in which state it continues at the 
present day. The population consists of the Uzbeks and the 
proper Buchanans. The first live after the Tatar manner^ 
dwelling in tents in the summer, and in towiis and villages in 
the winter^ The latter inhabit towns and cultivate the land. 
The religion of both is the mahometan, of the Sunni or ortho- 
dox sect, and the government is despotic. 

Of the provinces of Bucharia that of Sogd is the most fer- 
tile, and its valley is described as a kind of paradise, rich in the 
finest fruits and the products of agriculture. Its capital is the fa- 
mous city of Samarcand, which seems to have been in its great- 
est lustre when Timur held his court in it. This city was dis- 
tinguished throughout the east as a seat of learning, and pos- 
sessed the most famous of the mahometan universities. An 
appropriate manufacture for which it was remarkable was that 
of silk paper. Its present condition is litde known, but it has 
apparently much declined from its pristine splendour. Bokha- 
ra, situated in the same vale with Samarcand, is still a large 
and populous city, with a considerable trade. It manufactures 
soap and calico, and deals in cotton, rice, and catde. 

Balk is the principal city of the country south of the Jihoon, 
and is ssud to be large, populous, and well built. It manufac- 
tures silk from the produce of the vicinity, and is the chief seat 
of the commerce between Hindostan and Bucharia. Badashan 
is a small well-built town near the Belur mountains, the inha- 
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bitaats of which are enriched by the mineral product of that 
region. There are other towns in the province of Bucharia, 
but little known. It is to be lamented that this fine country is . 
so little in the track of intelligent travellers ; for Europeans 
seem to be less acquainted with it than they were dome centu- 
ries ago. The Bucharians, however, carry on a considerable 
trade, and caravans pass regularly between their country and 
Persia, Hindostan, China, and even Russia. 
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P£RSIA. 



THIS celebrated country has been subject to so many 
disorders and revolutions that it has become difficult to treat 
of it as a ivhole, in which view it has at present rather a geo- 
graphical than an actual existence. Its ^hole western side i» 
contiguous to Asiatic Turkey, as far as the entrance of the 
Euphrates into die Persian gulf, and then follows the eastern 
shore of that sea ; the Indian ocean is its southern limit to the 
river Amba on the frontier of Hindostan : that river, and an 
indefinite line running across mountains and deserts, form 
its eastern boundary on the confines of Multan, Kandahar, and 
Great Bucharia : . to the north it has the country, of Kharism 
and the Caspian sea, the shores of which it accompanies 
round to nearly its north-western extremity, where a ridge of 
Caucasus separates it from the Russian dominions. Persia, 
thus bounded, extends from about the QSth to the 42d degree of 
N. latitude, and may be estimated at a length of 1200 miles by 
a breadth of 1000. 

The face of country and soil within this space are extremely 
various. The northern provinces about the Caspian sea are 
richly clothed with vegetation, and have many situations of ex- 
traordinary beauty and fertility. The more southern parts are 
chiefly divided between lofty mountains and wide plains, both 
inclined to nakedness and sterility. The valleys, however, 
display the luxuriance of a southern latitude when supplied 
with a sufficiency of water ; but of this element, the necessary 
fertilizer of a warm climate, Persia is more destitute thaA. 
almost any country, except Arabia. Hence a great portion of 
its surface is wasted in sandy deserts ; a circumstance particu- 
larly observable in the extensive tract on the shore of the In- 
dian ocean, and the border adjoining to Hindostan. This was 
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the andent Gedrosia, through which Alexander the Great, re- 
turning fromsSndia, led his army, at the imminent hazard of its 
total destruction by thirst and famine. The temperature of the 
different parts is extremely different. The high mountains, 
even far to the south, are subject to severe cold, and the snow 
lies upon them late in the spring. On the other hand, the heat 
of the plains and valleys is esfcessive ; and the accounts of its 
intensi^ on the borders of the Persian gulf are truly dreadful. 
The provinces on the Caspian in general «njoy a delightful 
climate, but their nioisture causes them at certain seasons to be 
very unhealthy. 

Persia has been termed a land of mountains; but this cha- 
racter, seems chiefly applicable to its western side. From the 
chain of Caucasus, which is its boimdary on th» side of Asiatic 
Russia,' ridges descend which border the Caspian sea, and pass 
round its southern extremity, till they are lost on its eastern 
fiide. Other ridges extend over Georgia and to the Turkish 
border. The lofty Ararat, held sacred ^s being the supposed 
resting-place of the ark on the recess of the deluge, stands soli- 
tary near Armenia* Southward are the high mountains of 
Elwend, from which a long double or triple chsun stretches in a 
.south-eastern direction towards the centre of Persia, beyond 
Ispahan. Mountainous ridges crown the eastern border of the 
Persian gulf, whence they shoot easterly, extending X|uiteaeross 
Persia to Kandahar. A ridgerfrom the neighbourhood of Herat 
on the es|st joins the Gaur mountains, which run to the south 
of the kingdom of Balk. 

A vast desert, or rather range of deserts, extends quite across 
from the town of Kom, south of the Caspian sea, to the borders 
of Hindostan in the south-east, nearly dividing the country into 
two main portions. 

Of the rivers of Persia one of the largest is the Ahwaz, the * 
ancient Choaspis, whose waters were ^^ the drink of kings." It 
rises in the mountains of Elwend, and takes a southward 
course, till, after having sent off a communicating branch to the 
Tigris, it joins the united Euphrates and Tigris near it^, en- 
trance into the Persian gulf. The streams which enter that 
guiS and the Indian ocean are in general of short course an^ 
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scanty in water. The united Mekshid and Krenk, forming the 
Mend, crosses the deserts of Mekran, and flows through a 
long tract ; but it is in an ahnost unknown district. The same 
may be said of the boundary river Araba. 

Into the Caspian flows from the west the Aras, anciently the 
Araxes, after joining the Kur, anciently Cyrus, both rising in 
the region of Caucasus. On tKe eastern side of the same sea 
enters the Tedjen, the ancient Ochus, from Khorasan. The 
great river Jihoon or Amu, which is for a little distance the 
boundary between Bucharia and Persia, receives from^the lat- 
ter country a considerable tributary stream, the Magrab or 
Margus. 

In the central part of Persia several rivers either flow into 
lakes, or are lost in the thirsty sands, without being able to 
force their way to the sea. Of these are the Zenderoud, flow- 
ing by Ispahan ; the Bundamir, passing near the ruins of the 
ancient Persepolis ; and the Hinmend, watering the province of 
Segistan. None of the Persian rivers appear fit for internal 
navigation. 

There are some considerable lakes in Persia, of which the 
largest is the lake of Zere, or sea of Zurra or Durira, anciently 
the Aria Palus, situated in the province of Segistan. It is 
said to be thirty leagues 'in length, and a day's journey in 
breadth, to consist of fresh water, and to be well stored with 
fish. In the province of Fars, to the east of Shiraz, is the salt- 
lake of Baktegan. The large lake of Urmia, also saline, is -situ- 
ated near the confines of Turkey, parallel to the southern part 
of the Caspian. That of Erivan lies 120 miles further to the 
north. The Caspian sea itself may be regarded as a vast salt- 
lake, extending about 700 miles from north to south, with a 
breadth varying from 100 to 200 miles. It is the receptacle of 
many considerable rivers, though it has no visible outlet ; the 
evaporation in so hot a climate probably serving to keep the wa- 
ter to its level. The northern shores of this sea are low and 
swampy, pnd in many parts overgrown with reeds, the haunt (rf 
numerous water-fowl ; on the other sides the shores are fre- 
quently preciptotts, with unfathomable depth of water. The 
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good harbours are few, and the navigation is dangerous. The 
Caspian abounds in fish, particularly of the sturgeon kind. 

llie climate of Persia renders it capable of every valuable 
product of the earth, where the soil and situation are favoura- 
ble. The provinces of Ghilan and Mazanderan on the Cas- 
pian have been long famed for their vegetable riches ; and va- 
rious other parts are represented as abounding in every thing 
necessary for the sustenance, and conducive to the enjoyment, 
of man« Timber is indeed scarce, and forests are rarely to be 
met with, except in the northern provinces. The wheat of Per- 
sia is excellent, but rice is the grain generally preferred. Bar- 
ley and millet are also largely cultivated. The agriculture is 
simple, and the principal skill is employed in contrivances to 
water the thirsty land : the Persian water-wheel, for this pur- 
l^ose, is a well-known piece of mechanism. In no part of the 
world are the fine fruits brought to greater perfection. The 
vine is successfully cultivated in the northern provinces, and also 
about Shiraz, where is made a wine renowned throughout the 
east. The mulberry is very frequently planted, for the sake 
of the silk, which may be termed its product, and of which 
Persia yields large quantities. The cotton-shrub and sugar- 
cane are common articles of culture. Several of the finest flowers 
of our gardens are indigenous in Persia. 

The Persian horses are esteemed the most perfect ivtheir 
shape' of all in the east, and bear a high price. Mules are 
chiefly used for servile purposes, and the camel is the principal 
beast of burden. ITie homed cattle are small and lean. Sheep 
are numerous in Erivan and other northern provinces, many of 
them of the large-tailed variety. The wild animals are those 
usual in the same eastern climates : of beasts of prey, the lion 
occurs in the w estem parts, with the leopard and small tiger. 

Of metals, those of lead, copper, and iron, are produced 
from mines in the mountainous parts ; but neither the quantity 
nor quality are remarkable. The want of skill and of fuel are 
obstacles to any spirited search after the mineral treasures which 
this country probably contains. Sulphur, nitre, and common 
salt are met with in the deserts. Near Baku, on the wes- 
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tern coast of the Ca3];»8ii^ are some very copioBs springs of 

naphtha, or fossil oil. 

The name of Persia, originally derived from the ^t)vince oS^ 
Pars or Pars, is of great celebrity in ancient history, as implied 
to the mighty empire which, extending from the borders of India 
thrlough Lesser Asia and Assyria, was ruled by the Great 
Kings, so long formidable to the states of Greece, till their 
throne was overturned by Alexander. Revived with diminish- 
ed lustre under the name of the Parthian empire, it held a long 
contest with the Roman power^ tiU, in the seventh century, it 
was subdued by the successors of Mahomet. After some 
revolutions, the house of Sefi obt^uned the crown of Persia in 
1501, whence the name of Sophi became the common appella- . 
tion of its sovereigns. This family was extinguished by the 
elevation of Nadir Shah or Kouli Khan to the throne in 1736. 
Since his death, an almost constant succession of civil wars has 
desolated this unhappy country, down to the present time, in 
■which it appears that the eastern and western parts of Persia 
are formed int(T separate and independent governments, the 
former also comprising some of the adjacent Indian provinces. 
But the ancient influence of the country in the system of eas- 
tern politics seems at an end, and Persia can no longer be consi^ 
dered' as what she once was, the rival of the Turkish power on 
that muuter. 

The Persians are a polite, gay, and voluptuous people, of 
warm passions, cruel in their anger, but hospitable and sociaL 
The men are robust and addicted to martial exercises, good 
horsemen,, and skilful archers. They are naturally hard-fe'a- 
iured, but take care to improve the breed by the importation of 
Georgian and Circassian women. They drink wine, notwith- 
standing the prohibition of their religion, and are fond of music 
and poetry. They have a high opinion of their own under- 
standing, yet are very litde enlightened by science. In their ad- 
dress they are extremely complimentary, and profess much 
more than they mean. 

The Persian language is accounted the sweetest and most 
elegant of the oriental dialects. It possesses 'many Esteemed 
productions, especially in history and poetry, which give it a 
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wide currency aaftong die lovers of liiterfitufie in iht ^aat, where 
its prevalence may be compared to that of the French in 
Europe. 

The established religion of Persia is the mahosftetanism of the 
sect of All, which is la^r than that of the Sunnb or orthodox^ 
jumI is regarded as a kind of heresy by the Turks and oth^r nar 
tions. A species of Christianity is the prevalent religion of 
Georgia ; and ia ihe {»Y>viiice of Erivan there are many Arme- 
nians, who are also scattered about in. the trading towns* 
Some of the' ancient worshippers of ire are said to be still 
extant. 

The government of Persia has always been despotic, and fre- 
quently rigoroQs and t}^asnical. This tyranny descends by 
gradation, till it is finally exercised upon the peasantry, who 
live in a deplorable state of depression. The inhabitants of the 
region of Caucasus, however, a bold ^d warlike race, live in 
little subjection, except to their own khans. These are divided 
into a number of tribes, who speak a variety of languages or 
mixed jargons. The Persian commerce is carried on by stran- 
gers, chiefly Armenians and Hindoos. The natives are averse 
to the sea, and never possess any naval power. 

The capital of Persia is Ispahan, in the province of Irak 
Ajemi. It is one of the largest cities of the east, and a century 
ago wafi very populous, but has probably been much reduqfsd by 
the discn'dered state of the coimtry. It possesses some grand 
public buildings, but its streets are narrow and crooked, and 
the houses in general are of mean appearance. Its suburb of 
Julfa is the principal residence of the Armenian merchants. 

Shiraz, the cs^ital of Farsistan, the ancient Per$is, is situat- 
ed in a fertile valley enj()ying a delicious climate. It is a con- 
siderable and handsome city, and its neighbourhood is adorned 
by many pleasing summer retreats in the midst of gardens. 
Tebriz or Tauris; in Aderbijan, used to be reckoned th^pi^ 
cond city of Persia, but was greatly injured by an earthqusdce 
about a century ago. Its bazars and public- edifices are spa- 
cious and grand, and its principal square is of remarkable ex- 
tent. The situation of this city, near some of the highest moun- 
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tains of Caucasus, renders its temperature cold, but it is reck* 
oned one of the healthiest places in Persia. 

Teflis, the capital of Georgia, is populous, but meanly built : 
its principal commerce is ip furs. Erivan, the capital of Persian 
Armenia, is considerable in extent, but not otherwise distin- 
guished. Derbend, on the Caspian sea, is a place of ancient 
note for its fortifications, called the iron-gates, which closed the 
entrance into Persia. Its massy walls, still in being, with lofty 
towers, are curious specimens of ancient architecture. Its har- 
bour is a road with bad anchorage, which renders it a place of 
little commerce, except internally with the province of Ghilan. 
Baku has the only good harbour on diat side of the Caspian. 
Rasht, the capital of Ghilan, is the staple of the silk trade of 
those parts. Casbin was once so considerable as to be reckoned 
the capital of Persia, but is much declined. Kom supports a 
large population by its manufactures of pottery, soap, and 
sword-blades. It is distinguished by the magnificent tombs of 
two of the Sophis. 

On the Persian gulf lies Bandar Abassi, otherwise Gom- 
broon, a port once of great trade, but now much declined. It is 
very unhealthy, and subject to excessive heats* Opposite to it 
is the famous commercial town of Ormus, built upon a small 
island of barren sand, without ^ater, but once abounding in 
every luxury that opulence could procure. It was a mart of 
the Portuguese, who settled upon it, and held it against the 
consent of the Persian monarchs, till they were expelled by 
Abbas the Great, with the assistance of the English. Yezd, 
near die centre of Persia, is of note for the manufacture of car- 
pets and stuffs made of camel's hair, and also of porcelain. Of 
the latter article, the finest is made at Zarang in Segistan. 
Herat, in Khorasan, is the most respectable city of Eastern 
Persia, and enjoys a considerable trade. Meshid, further to 
the north, is, however, the capital of that large province, and is 
rendered venerable by the tomb of the Imam Musa. 

The preceding enumeration of the principal towns will give 
an idea of the chief articles of the Persian commerce, which 
was formerly flourishing in consequence of several valuable 
products and manufactures ; the llatter, superior in their kind- 
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to any in the east. At present, the silks, mohairs, and carpets 
.of Persia are almost the only commodities known in European 
markets. 

Nothing has more excited the curiosity of travellers into 
the east than the ruins of the ancient capital of this empire, the 
famed Persepolis. They are situated at Istakar, to the north 
of Shiraz, and present a magnificent display of massy portals, 
spacious halls, and briken columns, with a multitude of rude 
designs and illegible inscriptions, all in a barbstrous taste. 
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ARABIA. 



THE south-western part of Asia consists of a large tract 
of land which may be regarded as a peninsula, having sea on 
three sides of it. Its direction is from north-west to south- 
east ; and it is of an irregular oblong form, widening towards 
the south. Its western side is the straight shore of the Red 
sea, which separates it for its whole length from Africa, except 
where the two continents are joined on the north by the narrow 
isthmus of Suez. Its southern side lies upon the Indian ocean, 
whence a channel leads up the Persian gulf: this last gives a 
maritime boundary to two thirds of the eastern side ; the rest 
may be considered as formed by the river Euphrates, though 
the deserts on its bank are not precisely assigned to any geo- 
graphical division of country. The same may be observed of 
the northern side, which winds indefinitely among the deserts 
bordering on Syria. This great space, named Arabia, is con- 
tained between the 13th and 34th degrees of N. latitude ; and 
the diagonal line from the north-east to the south-west angle is 
estimated at 1500 miles. Its medial breadth may be about 
750 miles. 

A country so extensive, and enjoying such a share of solar in- 
fluence, might be expected to rank high in the scale of human 
population, and to abound in the gifts of nature ; but while the 
ancients reckoned three divisions of Arabia, they denominated 
two the Stony and the Desert, and only one the Happy ; and 
the increased geographical knowledge of the modems has only 
served to augment the proportion of sterility. 

" Arabia has been compared to a coarse mantle with a rich 
border, and even this border is far from being complete. Al- 
most the whole central part appears to be a dreary waste of 
sand, destitute; of running streams, and consequently of trees 
and herbage ; wfit for the residence of man, and presenting ib 
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the map only the tracks of car^ivans,' with the stations where 
wells of brackish water afford a scanty refreshment to the 
parched traveller and Exhausted camel. 

Nothing in nature can be more melancholy and dishearten- 
ing than the aspect of these interminable deserts ; as few hu- 
man sufferings can surpass those to which the adventurers are 
exposed whom the love of gain or the spirit qf devotion impels 
to traverse them. To the evils of hunger, thirst, heat, and fa- 
tigue, and the danger of wandering where no objects mark out 
the path, are added the perils of whirlwinds raising clouds of 
sand that often overwhelm whole caravans, and of the fiery 
blast of the desert, the samiel, of which a single inhalation is 
death. That in comparison with these, the maritime parts of 
Arabia should be termed happy, and extolled as the region of 
beauty and fertility, is not to be wondered at ; and where the 
diversity of hill and dale, and the influence of refreshing rains 
and running streams, ixky'ite the residence of man, this country 
affords in sufficient abundance the rich products of a southern 
latitude. 

The present leading divisions of Arabia are, H^edjaz, the 
long strip of land bordering the Red sea ; Yemen, the south- 
em angle of the same side ; Hadramaut, the border of the In- 
dian ocean; Ommon, its angle towards the Persian gulf; 
Lahsa, northward on the same gulf ; and the vast district of 
Nedjed, pccupying the central parts, and consisting almost en- 
tirely of deserts, with a few insulated spots of culture. 

The principal range of mountains follows the coast of the 
Red sea. At the northern extremity it keeps near to the shore. 
In this part is Sinai, so famous in the history of the Jews. 
Afterwards it diverges further from the sea ; and at the south- 
em extremity it overspreads the district of Yemen (the ancient 
Arabia Felix) so as to give it a general mountainous character. 
A chain of heights accompanies the coast of the Indian sea, 
and turns round to the Persian gulf, forming ^, hilly district in 
Ommon. The map exhibits a ridge running directly across the 
middle of the peninsula, from Mecca to Lahsa ; but this ap- 
pears to be made out with little precision. Other ridges, not 
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more accurately ascertained, diversify the face of the desert 
northwards. 

Not a single river of any importance enters the seas which 
wash the Arabian shores. From the mowitsdns of Yemen se- 
veral torrents flow during the rainy season, but scarcely any t>f 
them endure through the summer droughts. The most consi- 
derable of them appears to be that which from the town of 
Sana runs southward to the Indian ocean. Want of water is 
the characteristic defect of Arabia. 

ITie vegetable products of this country are very scanty. The 
few native plants of the deserts are mostly of the succulent sa- 
line class, which can bear the rays of a vertical sun, with no 
other refreshment than the nocturnal dews. In the more fa- 
vourable situations, the plants both of the temperate and the 
torrid zone are met with. Those of most value are the 
tamarind, the Indian fig, the date palm, the cotton shrub, 
pomegranate, orange, and especially the coffee shrub, and the 
amyris opobalsamum, which yields the celebrated balm of Mec-^ 
ca. Agriculture is chiefly occvipied in the growth of wheat, 
barley, maize, durra (a kind of millet) tobacco, the sugar-cane, 
some dying drugs, and the coffee which arrives at such peculiar 
perfection in Arabia. 

Among domestic animals the first place must be assigned to 
the horse, of which Arabia claims the noblest breed in the 
world. The pure race, termed Kochlani, is derived from an- 
cestry whose blood has passed undebased through the well- 
attested descents of several centuries down to the present time. 
These are chiefly bred by the Bedoween or wandering Arabs of 
the deserts stretching between Persia and Syria. They are 
brought up in the tents like children of the family, fondly 
caressed and carefully tended, and constitute the most valued 
property of the owners. They are neither large, nor (accor- 
ding to common estimation) handsome, but possess in a su- 
preme degree the qualities of swiftness, perseverance, and do-i 
cility. It is to the mixture of Arabian blood that the finest 
horses of many other countries, particularly those of England, 
owe their superiority, and new importations are continually 
made to preserve the points of excellence. The asses of Arabi^ 
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arc likewise of superior quality, and in their form resemble 
mules. 

But the domestic peculiarly adapted to the soil and cKmate 
is the amel, which, in the metaphorical latn^age of the east, 
has been named ^^^ the ship of the desert." Formed by nature 
beyond any other quadruped to endure the extremities of heat 
and thirst, and to support life at little expense, it holds its 
steady course day after day over the sandy wilderness, submit- 
ting patiently to its burden, and contenting itself with occa- 
sionally browsing the prickly half-withered plants scattered on 
the way-side. Its internal receptacles for water enable it to 
subsist without drinking for the several successive days that 
sometimes are spent in passing from one well to another. It is 
by means of caravans of camels that goods and passengers are 
conveyed from the shores of the Red sea to the Persian gulf 
,and the cities of Syria, which would otherwise be destitute of 
all mutual communication. The Arabian camels have uni- 
formly-but one bunch ; they vary, however, in size and shape, 
some being best fitted for riding, and others for tarrying loads. 
Of the former, some are said to perform their journeys more 
expeditiously than the best horse. # 

The other riches of the pastoral Arabs are chiefly sheep and 
goats. The scanty pastures will scarcely admit of keeping 
herds of the beeve kind. 

Of wild aQimals are the antelope, the wild ,ass, the wild boar^, 
the wolf, fox, jackall, hyaena, the panther, and the lion only on 
the banks of the Euphrates^ The ostrich, which among birds 
is like the camel among quadrupeds, roams the desert in flocks, 
and at its full speed can scarcely be overtaken by the best* 
mounted hunter. Locust often appear in swarms that dark- 
en the air, which, after devouring all the verdure of a fer- 
tile district, are borne a)vay by the wind to perish in the afea or 
on the naked sands. 

The mineral products of Arabia are of small importance ; 
indeed, if they were offered by nature, the circumstances of the 
country would little favour their extraction. Some mines of 
iron and lead are wrought, and silver is found intermixed with 
l^ad. The gold and gems which were thought to be native in 
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this country are now discovered to have been brought hither im 
commerce from India. 

The people of Arabia are a very ancient race, of the same 
stock with the Assyrians, and recorded in the annals of man- 
kind with their present characteristics as far back as history 
ascends. The peninsula seenis never to have been united un- 
der one head,- except by Mahomet and his immediate suc- 
cessors. At other times it has been possessed by a number of 
tribes, some living in a wild independence, others settled and 
forming civilized states. The boast of its being a never-con- 
quered country is only true with respect to those predatory and 
pastoral tribes, who, when pressed by a foreign foe, could with- 
draw into the recesses of deserts only known to themselves, 
and inaccessible to regular armies. The inhabitants of Arabia 
Felix and of other cultivated districts have been repeatedly 
subjugated by foreigners. 

The Arab possesses several striking features which distin- 
guish him among the races of mankind. He is generally of a 
spare habit, and small stature, but nervous and active ; tempe- 
rate in diet, grave in demeanour, and polite in speech, but sub- 
ject to strong passions ; brave, vindictive, and resentful ; libe- 
rally hospitable and faithful to the stranger who confides in or 
has purchased his friendship ; otherwise, regarding all men out 
if his own tribe as foes, and scrupling no act of hostility 
against them ; of a warm imagination, and easily roused to en- 
thusiasm ; capable of knowledge and letters, but habitually ig- 
norant. 

In the seventh century of the christian era, a pretended pro- 
phet arose in Arabia, who, inspiring his countrymen with the 
fanaticism which, though an impostor, he seems really himself 
to have felt, led them to conquest, and spread a new faith over 
a large portion of the civiliae^ world. Mahomet was untinc- 
tured with letters or philosophy ; and his Koran, or book of 
law and religion, is an incoherent rhapsody of sublime divinity 
and morality, mingled, with trifling ritual precepts, mystical 
reveries, and ill-digested laws. By debarring his followers 
from the use of intoxicating liquors, he cut off a source of inter- 
nal disorder, and displayed an influence beyond that of most 
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legislators^; whilst, in givSiig way to a more powerful propensi- 
ty in a hot climate, by indulgence with respect to woihen, he 
forbore to put their obedience to too severe a trial. His religion 
effectually banished idolatry from all* the nations that received 
it, but substituted fanaticism and a spirit of intolerance, and set 
a limit to all improvement. Htis successors establishing them- 
selves in some of the finest countries of the world, left their 
native land in its former poverty and insignificance; and 
Arabia at this day, like Palestine, retains no other marks of k 
triumphant faith, than the venersttion paid to the birth-place 
and tomb of its founder. 

The Arabic language is pre-eminent among those of the 
cast for its strength and copiousness ; and being the sacred 
tongue, as wetl as that in which works of science were com- 
posed during the short lettered period of the Saracen caliphs, 
it is studied in all the seminaries of learning in mahometan 
couiitries, and by thosfe in Europe who aspire to oriental 
scholarship. The vulgar Arabic of the present day is varied 
by numerous dialects, and differs greatly from the language of 
the Koran. It is, however^ a speech widely diffused, and will 
serve the traveller from Morocco to Hindostan. 

The internal parts of Arabia are chiefly inhabited by the 
wandering tribes called Bedoweens, whose occupation is tend- 
ing their flocks and herds from- place to place, and plundering 
all the passing caravans which they are able to master. The 
habits of depredation are strongly marked in their ferocity, 
inhumanity, extortion, and contempt of all the laws of civilized 
society ; and they are regarded with terror and abhorrence by 
all who have the misfortune to fall in their way. They are un- 
der the lax control of chiefs named emirs and shieks ; and the 
different tribes are generally at variance with one another when 
tiot united in some scheme of plunder. 

The Arabs on the sea-coast live in more regular society, and 
are addicted to merchandise, though their own navigation is 
very rude and confined. By those who have had dealings with 
them they are charged with the basest perfidy and exaction. 
Y^men is the country in which government seems to be most 
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efficacious, as it is also the seat of the princ^sd maiiufactureA 
and arts of life 

Of the few cities and towna of Arabia, Mecca ranks the 
first, on account of the veneration in which it is held, and the 
freat confluence of pilgrims to the birth-place of the prophet.^ 
It was regarded as a holy city even before the time of Mahom* 
et ; and its Kaaba, or house of God, was an idolatrous temple 
before it was converted to the worship of one God, according 
to the mussulman ritual. Mecca is situated in a barren and 
arid plain, destitute of every advantage. It is said to be well 
built, and moderately populous ; but its enjtrance being inter- 
dicted to unbelievers, little is kno¥m of it by Europeans* It 
maintsdns a communication with the west by means of the i>ort 
of Jedda or Judda on the Red sea. As it is a religious' duty 
in every mussulman who is poss^^sed of the means, to visit 
Mecca once in his life, caravans arrive at the proper season 
from all parts. The caravan from Turkey composes a little 
army, and brings a rich annual present from the sultan. 

Medina, another of the holy cities, is only remarkable as the 
place of Mahomet's tomb. Saana, the capital of Yemen, is ac- 
counted the principal city in Arabia : it is, however^, neither 
large nor splendid. Mocha, a sea-port tO¥m in the same pro- 
vince, g^ves its name to the finest cofiee, of which it is the 
place of export. It is frequented by vessels from the English 
settlements in Hindostan. Moskat, a port at the entrance of 
the Persian gulf, is a place of considerable commerce, and a 
mart of the trade between Arabia, Persia, and the Indies : it is 
well known to the European navigators. Lahsa, the capital of 
the province of that name, is large and well-built. Th^ stream 
on which it stands is dried up in the summer. 

To Arabia belongs the isle of Socotra ; lying off cape Guar- 
dafu in Africa, at die entrance of the Red sea, and celebrated 
for the produce of the finest aloes used in medicine : also, the 
isle of Bahrein in the Persian gulf, noted for its great pipad 
fisherv. 
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THE rkh aad extensive ccmntry known by this aaoae^ 
luid also by that of India within the Ganges, is ivt great pan 
marked by nature for a separate geographical district, though 
with no exactness of limit* The general idea of it is that of the 
region l}dng between the rivers Indiis and Ganges, and the Inr' 
dian ocean ; but neither do the rivers form determinate boua« 
dartes in their course, nor do they approach so* as to make out a 
northern limit. Recourse must therefore be had to an arbitrary 
dhriaioii in order to identify the tract df country which is to be 
treated of under this designation ; and it may be comprised 
within the folloving limits. On the west the line of coast ter^ 
minates at the river Araba^ thechaoanei of which is the houndar ^ 
ry on the Peraian frontier as far as it goes : the line is then tak- 
eniq> by mountains and deserts^ till it ends in the Gaur moun- 
tains, or the Hindoo Koh^ leaving Candahar and Cabul on the 
Indian side* The northern line then runs indistinctly along the 
southern ridges of the Tibetism Alps, stUl declining to the southr 
east) till it reaches smoker ridge separating Bengal from Assam, 
Cassay, and Aracan : it there again meets with the-sea^ which^ 
bushes the eastern boundary down to cape Comorin, the soutk- 
em point of the part commonly called tibe peninsula. This space 
extends from about the 8th to the d5th degree of N» latitude, 
being a length of 1880 English miles : its extreme breadth may 
be reckoned at 1600 miles ; but this it holds only aexoss the mid^ 
dle^ from which it n^idly diminishes each way. 

In point of climate this whole tract may be l^eckoned to lie 
within the hot latitudes ; for though the northern boundary- 
ridge is covered with perpetual snow, yet winter seema coniSn.- 
ed to the other side of the mountains, atid Hindostan in general 
knows only the vicissitudes of dry -and rainy seascnis, of mode^ 
rate and excessive heat. 

26 
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The face of the country csoinot but be greatly diversified in 
such a vast compass ; but upon the whole it may be regarded as^ 
consisting of wide plains, watered by numerous rivers, and on- 
ly occasionally .crossed by ranges of mountains, or deformed by 
tracts of desert. Of the mpuntains, the .northern alpine chain 
may rather be adjudged to the adjacent countries than to Hin- 
dostan ; yet it throws off branches southward which overspread 
the little kingdom of Cashmere, and shoot into Kittore, Cabul, 
and Candahar. Eastward of the Sind or Indus, a long ridge 
stretches almost from the confines of Tibet to the western sea 
near the mouth of that river, having on each side a wide tract 
of sandy desert. From Guzerat a ridge begins which runs 
southward, parallel to and near the western sea-coast, quite to 
its southern extremity, bearing the name of the Western Gauts. 
From it a ridge proceeds through the southern part of the My- 
sore country towards the opposite coast, to which it runs paral- 
lel for a considerable way, under the name of the Eastern Gauts* 
After some interruption, this is continued northwards in a ridge 
along the coast of the district termed jthe Sircars. A hilly tract 
occupies the middle region of Hi^dostan to the north of the ri- 
ver Nerbuddah. From this sketch it will appear that the prin- 
cipal mountainous chaiils in Hindostan are its inland boimda- 
ries on the north, and the margins of its coasts on the south, 
leaving the great mass of interior country comparatively level. 
One of the principal rivers of this country is that which gave 
it both its classical name of India, and its Persian appellattion of 
Hindostan, namely, the Indus or Sindeh. Its source is not as- 
certained, but it seems to come from a country to the north of 
the mountains bordering on Little Tibet. In its progress 
' through the north-western part of Hindostan it is joined by scr 
veral tributary streams, five of which are so considerable as to 
have given to the country through which they flow the name of 
Panjab, or the land of five rivers. All the southern part of its 
course is through a country litde known, and apparently thinly 
inhabited. Near the sea it divides into many branches, which 
separately enter the ocean between the confines of Persia and 
-the gulf of Cutch. Its course through Hindostan may be com- 
puted at 1000 miles. A large river further to the east, the Cag- 
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{;ar, flows in a direction towards the lower part of the Sindeh ; 
but it is not ascertained whether it joins that river, or enters the 
gulf of Cutch separately. Into the head of that gulf the Pud- 
dar next discharges itself, coming down from the vicinity of 
Agimere, and forming the northern boundary of Guzerat. 

The Nerbuddah, after flowing from east to west across the 
greatest part of the middle breadth of Hindo^tan, enters the 
western sea at the gulf of Cambay* This river was by the In- 
dian geographers considered as the southern boundary of Hin- 
dostan, all the peninsular part to the south being named by them 
the Deccan. It is succeeded by the Taftee, which gives a har- 
bour to the great commercial city of Surat. No stream of con- 
sequence afterwards passes the high chain of the Western Gauts 
down to cape Comorin. 

As the western side of Hindostan is distinguished by the 
grand feature of the Indus, so the eastern is marked with the 
course of a still more famous and maghificent river, the Ranges, 
a sacred stream to the numerous inhabitants on its banks. The 
remotest source of this river, though marked in some maps, can 
scarcely be considered as accurately explored; but it may be 
reckpned to take its rise somewhere in the western mountains 
of Tibet. Early in its course it has a remarkable fall or cata* 
ract through a vast cavern in a hill into a bason worn in the rock, 
which is called the Cow's mouth. Ic enters Hindostan in the 
province of Dehli ; and flowing south-eastward by the cities of 
Conoge, Allahabad, Benares, and Ritna, continually augmented 
Ijy tributary streams, it at length divides into several channels, 
intersecting the lower part of the province of Bengal, and by 
many capacious mouths discharges itself into the bay of Ben- 
gal. One of its branches, named the Hoogli, is distinguished 
by the site of the splendid city of Calcutta. The Ganges at its 
exit forms a network of river-islands, overspread by tangled 
thickets and lofty trees, abounding in game,' and the haunt of 
,the royal tiger, which admits vith impunity no human intruders 
into his domain. 

Of the principal tributaries to the Ganges are, the Jumna, 
keeping nearly a parallel course with it, as it flows from the 
jK>uiidary mountains by Debli and Agra, till it falls in at AH^* 
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haiMul : the Oagra, or Sarjoo, rising in die Tibetian mountains 
to the east of the Ganges, and, after crossing die prdvince of 
Oude, making its junction afooye Patna: and the Soan, spring* 
ing from the same high ground whence the Neibuddah has its 
source, and, after taking a direction contrary to that river, meet- 
ing the Ganges near its jimction with the Gagra. 

All these stireamd, however, are eclipsed by the great Burram- 
pooter, which is rather the rival and equal of the Ganges than 
its tributary. Rising, as is supposed, not far from the head of 
that river in Tibet, it takes at first a contrary course through 
the country of Tibet, under the name of Sanpoo ; then, making 
Ik great bend westward through the kingdom of Assam, it enters 
the province of Bengal above the Garrow momitains, and flows 
on to meet the principal branch of the Ganges below Dacca. The 
course of the Burrampooter is estimated to be nearly equal to 
thfeit of the Ganges, which last is ctdculated at 14O0 miles. Tlic 
Ganges and its communicating rivers are subject to great inun- 
dations from the periodical rains in the spring and summer ; and 
ftU the lower parts of Bengal are laid completely under water by 
the end of July. 

Other considerable rivers on the eastern side of Hindostan are, 
the Godaveri, which, rising in the Western Gauts, flows directly 
eastward, receiving many streams from the central parts : at a 
short distance before it enters the sea it is joined by the Baun 
Gonga, a river fipom the north, which crosses a wild and iitde ex- 
plored country full of forests. Next is the Kistna, a sacred ri- 
v<er to ^e Hindoos, springing; from the same Gaqts near Poonab* 
and entering the sea to the north of Masulipatam : it is joined 
by the Beems^ on the northern side, and the Toombudra on di.e 
somtthem, both considerable streams. 1^ Caveri is the last 
that requires mention.: it pasa^es by Seringxpatam, the capital 
of Mysore, in its coarse to the sea south of Cuddaiore. The 
whole of the Deccan, or soidhem part of Hindostan, abotmds in 
streams, which diffuse fettility in their course, and by their in- 
undations frequently extend the benefit of their waters to a wide 
surrounding tract. 

JSfe country ^jerhaps on the globe unites «o many adTamtages 
for ^e^v^tetianee and :prop^gmncm 'Of aninnl and 'V'egetiifafle liie 
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as HmdoBtn, whence its products of both sure extremely nume- 
rous and singularly luxuriant. Tliose extensive districts which 
are still in a state of nature, and not sandy deserts, are over- 
grown with thick forests of lately height, composed of a great 
variety of timber trees, of which the teak supplies the place of 
die European oak in its fitness for the purposes of house and ship 
building. In diese woods a number of creeping plants of ex^ 
traordinary size and length runs from tree to tree in festoons, 
connecting die whole into one mass of verdure. The river 
banks and marshy grounds are covered with impenetrable thick- 
ets, or jungles, as diey are called, the secure resort of game and 
beasts of prey. In such situations the bamboo reed grows, the 
most useful for economical purposes of all die natives of hot 
climates. In die tropical latitudes the family of palms abounds, 
rearing high in the air their naked trunks, croivned with green 
tufts of light and spreading foUage. Nothing can surpass the 
beauty and fragrance of die flowering shrubs that decorate the 
groves ; and the skilful botanist alone can reckon up and describe 
die numerous fruit-bearing trees, and the plants which serve 
useful purposes in rural economy or the arts. 

The farinaceous grain which is the principal object of culture 
in Hindostan, as well as in the countries further eastward, is 
rice, die food, probably, of a greater pordon of mankind than 
any other single ardcle. Nothing can be so well adapted to the 
rich inundated plains which border its great rivers, and in such 
situations the produce is very abundant. There are also varie- 
ties of this plant which are adapted to the higher grounds ; nor 
does it refuse any soil that can receive the benefit of watering^- 
Millet and maize, wheat and barley, are among the cultivated 
grains*; and many of the oily seeds are grown for their use l)Oth 
in food and domestic economy. The sugar-cane prospers ex- 
ceedingly in some situations, and its culture has lately been much 
eictended. Tobacco, opium, indigo, cotton, pepper, the cocoa- 
nut, the mulberry (for silk) and a variety of other vegetable 
articles, are enumerated among the products raised for internal 
consumption or exportation. 

Domestic animals of the beeve kind seem to be the favourites, 
and are reared in great numbers for their milk, and their use as 
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beasts of draught aiid biirden, even wjiere' they are esteemed too 
sact^d t9.be slaughtered £<»- their .flesh. Buffaloes occur, bodi 
Wild and tame, ai^d gliee or butter is chiefly made from their 
milk* The Hindoo catde are generally small and of a white co- 
lour, with large semicircular hpms;, and a bunch between their 
shoulders* The sheep, in all the southern parts, are clothed with 
hair instead of wooL Horses are -njitnerous, as appears from 
the vast bodies of cavalry which are.brought into the field by the 
native armies : they are generally slight and of small size, but 
active and spirited. Camels are not uncommon as beasts of 
burden. The elephant may be accounted one of the domesti- 
cated quadrupeds, as it is frequently kept for purposes of state, 
and also for the useful application of its strength. Though 
found wild in some of the forests, it is often imported from 
other countries. 

Of wild quadrupeds are the rhyioceros, many kinds of the^ 
deer and antelope tribes, monkeys, and apes in great variety and 
abundance, wild boars, almost all the inferior beasts of prey, and' 
the royal or Bengal tiger, at once the most beautiful and the 
most terrible of carnivorous animals. The lion is seen only 
among^the northern mountains. The hunting-lec^>ard, half re- 
claimed from its savage state, is employed as an auxiliary in the 
chase — an amusement pursued in no country in a more magni- 
ficent style, or with more of the pomp and circumstance of war. 
Every department of zoology is profusely furnished in this pro- 
lific country ; and the feathered, the repftile and the insect clas- 
ses present a splendid and inexhaustible variety of sul^ects. 

Of the mineral riches, the diamond stands pre-eminent. The 
mines of t)iis precious gem in Golconda and Visiapour are the 
most famous in the known world, and afibrd an article of com- 
merce which seems likely to retain its value, though founded on 
a fanciful estimate. Other fine gems are the produce of these 
regions ; but metallic ores appear to be little known or little at- 
tended to throughout Hindostan. Copper mines are indeed 
mentioned as having been formerly worked in the northern pro- 
vinces. Nitre is extracted from the soil in various districts, and 
•" is a principal article of export. 
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The general populatioa of this country may be considered as 
. indigenous ; that is^ no foreign source is known from whichit is 
derived. The natives of Hmdostan are. strongly. characterized 
as a separate race t>f men. ; Their colour varies according to 
the latitude from deep olive to almost totally black ; but their 
cast of features is entirely different from that of the African ne- 
groes, and resembles the European. Their hair, also, though 
universally black, is not woolly. They are usually slightly made, 
with slender flexible limbs, and are much inferior to Europeans 
in bodily strength. In character th^y are mild, gentle, timid, 
submissive, opposing patience and cimning, rather than open re- 
sistance, to the oppressiohs of tyranny. They are very abste- 
mious, and capable of undergoing the severest mortifications ; 
extremely simple in their mode of living, and easily contented 
with mere necessaries. They have little invention, but great 
powers of imitation ; and, though void of active energy, have. 
nauch persevering industry. Abjectly superstitious, firmly at- 
tached to ancient customs and opinions, they passively yield to 
eveiy imposition sanctioned by authority, and appear incapable of 
exerting any kind of free-agency. They have in all ages been 
an easy prey to foreign conquerors, and have implicitly submit- 
ted to domestic tyranny over their minds and persoils. 

No circumstance so much contributes to keep the Hindoos 
in their stationary condition, as the singular distribution of so- 
ciety into hereditary and immutable divisions called casts. Of 
these there are four ; that of the bramins, priests"or men of 
letters ; of the military ; of the farmers and traders ; and of the 
labourers and artisans. These are as much separated, and hav^ 
as litde mutual communication, as people of a different nation 
or rather of a different species. They cannot intermarry, nor 
join in any of the common occupations or offices of life, nor can 
they remove from one cast to another. Those of the superior « 
casts look down with unspeakable contempt on those of the in- 
ferior, and consider themselves as polluted by their approach ; 
and even the lowest Hindoos refuse to eat with strangers of any 
rank whatever. The loss of cast degrades them to a condition 
like that of excommunicated persons, cut off from all human so- 
ciety, and redded as impure and detestable suiimals. The 
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iMramin cast holds all the rest m the faonda of a system of supet' 
stition and fanatieiam of the most burdensome and humiliating 
kind. The foundation of dieir religion is die belief of cme su- 
preme being, of a nature too sublime and incomprehensible to 
be the object of human devotion, which is therefore addressed 
to a multitude of subordinate deities, concerning whom the 
wildest and most fanciful histories or allegories are recorded in 
dieir sacred writings. The ritual cmisists of an abundance of 
sacrifices, prayers, and lustratiosis; and rigid devotees often 
proceed to penances and mortifications of astonishing severity, 
and not unfrequendy to suicide. Marriage takes {dace at a ve-* 
ry early age ; and polygamy is permitted, but one of the wives 
is looked upon as superior to the rest. In the hig^r casts it has 
been customary for the favourite wife to bum herself with die 
body of her deceased husband, but this practice is now , becom- 
ing rare. The bramins abstain totally from animal food and 
fermented liquors ; and the other casts exercise an uncommon 
degree of temperance and self-denial. 

The mahometans or moor-men, as they are called, of whom 
there are considerable numbers in some parts of India, difef 
gready in character from die proper Hindoos. They are much 
less submissive sa^d gende, and, though equally bigoted to their 
religion, are dissolute in their manners. The women who de- 
vote themselves to the pleasures of the Eurcqjeans are chiefly 
of this class. The men are much engaged in military service. 

Several 4anguages are in use widiin the limits of Hindostan* 
The Sanscrit is the sacred dialect in which their scriptus^s or 
books of religion are written : it has long ceased to be a spok^ 
en tongue, and is understood only by the learned. The De- 
vanagari, or proper Hindostanee, is spoken in its purity at 
Benares, and its characters are written throughout the northern 
part of India. The Tamulac and Malabar are chiefly used in 
the south ; and the extensive country of the Mahrattas has its 
own language, called the Marashda. On the whole, ten differ- 
ent languages, or dialects are enumerated in Hindostan, many 
of which have their own peculiar alphabets. 

Of the antiquity of the Hindoo literature there are different 
opinions : but the claims of the bramins are mamfesdy extrava- 
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gant ; aad tkeit chltMiology, dioug^ pretended to be founded on 
BstroBomical observaticms, is deeerving of no credit* Some of 
their productioiis, which have been trandated into the £uix>pean 
laagtuig^ exhibit a suUime but myvtie the<^gyi and a pure 
morality ^ others are not destitute of poetic description and ele* 
gant sentiment. In many parts of the cowitry are se^i relics of 
ancient art and magnificence^ which indicate a very remote ci^ 
vilization, and bear litde resendilance to the monuments of other 
countriea* Of these^ none in point of labour are comparable to 
the ezcnvatiom jai the isles^ Ekphanta and Sstotte, and at 
EUora, foraung vast edifices ^of highly ornamented architecture 
hewn out of the solid rock. 

la manufactures, especidly of cotton, the Hindoos long ago 
attained great cdebrity : and to this day there are no fabrics of 
the kind so emfuisitety fine and beautifld as are made in India 
wilh the simplest mechanism, aided by the delicate touch imd 
laborions palaenee of liie natives. They possess many <tying 
mateiiak, which they know how to apply to the be^ advantage^ 
so as to fp,re their cdoured articlifes a dumUe bryiiaacy scarcely 
elsewhere to be paraHeled* They have also attained great per^ 
fection in delicate woribs «a metal and ivofy :. buit their aumu*^ 
iactures in ge&6ral embrace fisw objects, and are less ingenious 
than ^iDse of China and Jiqian* In agrkiulture, ilie moat ne- 
iceasary of allarts, ifaeir practices disfkiy ^^ inteBigenoe, and 
4heir inatnkments ave ieeUe and ineficaciMs. From dm cause, 
|oiimd vnA defieots in govcnonent, fiumnes are £re(i|ue«t and 
lMgluy<Gaiainii0ii8« 

The history of this oonntiy recooda several iwii^ions from 
its inrtheiai neighbours^ who were always idble to subdiue the 
dbtricts which tbejr attacked, a&d who mingled their own popuk« 
tionwithihflitaf'dieaadves. Theinnit^ductiQiiofthemahometlii 
religion vuib one flrenni|kable conaeqaence of these inroads; 
and the establishment of the Mogul empire in the IGth century 
rendered it pndominant, though the rdigion of only a sm^dl 
profNurtion of the inhabitants*^ This empice, which began in the 
north, was extended by Anrengzebe over the whole of Hindos^* 
tan, and was attended with fpreat rapacity, and the intolerant 
spirit wUch natuiailly accompanies an ^ralusive iisithr Mein- 

27 
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time many of the native princes maintsdned a degi^ee of indt^ 
pandetice ; and civil wars and revolutions succeeded each other 
trtth rapidity* The interference of the European powers be- 
came a fertile source of further changes; Afiet Ae discovery 
of the t>assage rbiind the cape of Good Hope, the Portuguese 
began to ti^e to Hiiidbstan, and established settlements oh its 
western tozj^t^ partly by permission of the local sovereigns, part- 
ly by conquest. Froin maiiy 6f these they were expelled by the 
Dutch, who pursued a siniilsir plan* On the eastern side the 
Frehah and English chiefly fotm^ their settlements* The for- 
Itier natioii adopted the policy of interfering as allies to one 
party in the wars of the native powers^ atid theteby obtained 
grants of territory* The Englidi, their constant rivals at home 
and abroad, formed Counter-allianced ; and, being better sup- 
ported from the mother country, and more ably conducted, 
finally prevailed in the struggle* From that period the English 
power itl Hindostan has increased to an astonishing degree, till 
sit length the Company of Merchants trading to the East Indies 
has acquired tettitorial possessions in this quarter which, in 
point of e^ctent and population, greatly surpass the whole Bri- 
tish empire in Eiirope* The Mogul empire being reduced to 
insignificance, the English may now be regarded as the ruling 
power in Hindostan ; and it is impossible to foresee hdw far 
the spirit of ambition and avarice will carr^ the governors of 
these remote dependencies in die pursuit of further conquest. 
Meantime the condition of the pcojje, it is hoped, has been im- 
proved by the substitution of regular lawa and enlightened poli- 
cy to the former despotism and ignorance ; and as it has beeh 
a principle to interfere as little as possible with -their religion, 
'manners, and customs, and the country is not colonized, but 
only governed, by Europeans, the. native population remains, 
and many of the Hindoo institutions ijpntinue in full, vigour* 

The present state of Hindostan, divided into a great number 
of separate and independent governments, renders a sketch of 
every particular district necessary^ in order to afford a compe- 
tent view of its civil and political circumstances* 

On the north-western frontier are the provinces 6f Sindt 
and MuLTAK, traversed by the river Indus* The respective 
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capitals are Tatta and Multan, neither of them of much iiote« 
The extensive >|ine of country on the Persian border seems to 
be in great part desert. 

Further nprth are the two frontier provinces of Candahai^ 
and Cabul, now possessed by a Persian prince, who has made 
an extensive kingdom out of the eastern provinces of Persia, 
His capital is Cabul, a large city in a healthy and romantic sit-s 
uation. The province of Cabul is varied with hills, streams, 
and woods, like the fine countries of the temperate j^one, and 
is cooled by breezes from mountains covered with perpetual 
snow* Ghisni or Gazna is remarkable s^ the seat of the first 
mahometan conquerors of Ii^dia^ thence caj|led tl^e Gasnavide 
sultans* 

Cashmere, a small province to the ea3t of Cabul, inclosed in 
mountains, is represented as one of the' most delicious spots on 
the globe, and on that account was ^e favourite retreat of the 
Qreat Moguls during the heats of summer* Its ricli vale is 
abundant in rice, while wheat and otjher grains thriye on the 
sides of its hills* It is famous for its manufacture of the fin^ 
shawls, so much esteemed in commerce, the material of which 
i9 ssdd to come from Tibet. The Cashmiri»ns are a gay and 
lively people, with brown complexions, and coarse broad fea- 
tures. Tlieir ^api^, which some call Cashmere, and otheri^ 
Sirinagur, is large and populous, but meanly built*. 

Lahore, south of Cashmere, contains the country termed 
Panjab, and, from the abundance of its rivers, must be a fertile 
district* It is the chief seat of the new religious sect called 
l^eiks, whose faith nearly approaches pure theism. The capi- 
tal, Lahore, is a large city, once the residence of the mahometan 
conquerors. An ayenue of trees formerly reached from i^ to 
Agra, a distance of near 500 miles. The dominions of the 
3eiks also comprehend part of Multan, and the western part of 
Dehli* 

In the provinces of Dehli and Agra are the poor remsdns 
of the Mogul empire* Dehli was the most celebiated city of 
India before it underwent the terrible devastation of the fero- 
cious conqueror Nadir Shah* Though in great part ruined, it 
possesses mai^y ^-efnains of ancient grandeur, palaces, mosque^ 
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imd plfasure-hpuses, in the richest style of ini&oni^iA archr 
tecture* Agra, which ww nta4e the capital by sultan Acbar, 
and arose to extraordinary magnificence, has undergone a rapid 
decline* Canouge, a ruined city, is said to occujy a larger site 
by iu relics dian that of London. Agimere, the capital of a 
province of that name lying eastward of Dehli, is distinguished 
for its strong fortress. 

OcDE, to the east of Agra, is a frontier province on the 
north. Ms subject to a nabob, who is an ally of the English* 
and of great consequence in the political system of that part of 
India.* His capital is Lucknow, a large and populous city. 
Allahabad, to the south, in the province of that name, a place 
of great antiquity, but nearly in ruins, is in his dominions. 

Next, proceeding eastwards, occxu^ the principal mass of 
the British possessions fai India, consisting of the rich and pop- 
ulous provinces of Bahak and Bengal* Calcutta, the capital 
of British India, is situated upon a branch of tl^e Ganges, a 
hundred miles from the sea, but accessible to the largest mer- 
chant-ships. It is supposed to contsun half a million of inhabi- 
tants, who are a mixture of various nations, each living accord^ 
ing to their peculiar mode. The part occupied by the British 
resembles a splendid European city, decorated with palaces and 
public edifices equally solid and magnificent. Calcutta is the 
residence of the governor-general, of the principal courts pf 
justice and officers civil and military, and of many ppylent 
merchants, who live in a style of Asiatic pomp combined with 
^e refined luxury of Europe. Their establishments of domes- 
tics are numerous beyond any thing known in t{ie western 
world, on account of the custom of Ae natives to employ them- 
selves in only ojue office, appertaining to their particular cast^ 
Calcutta possesses a great commerce^ and is the staple of seve- 
ral commodities of die first importance. It has a college for 
the instruction, in the oriental languages, of the youths sent out 
in the company^s service, an4 also a scientific society^ which 
has published some volumes of Asiatic Researches. 

Dacca, near the junction pf the Burrampooter with ihe 
Cranges, is noted for the finest muslins, manufactured from the 
cotton grown in its district. Moorshedabad is die capitad of 
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the proviBQe td Bengal, as Patna is that of Bahar : from th^ 
latter city is exported the greatest part of the sak^petre which 
comes from India to Englsmd. Benares, on 'the Ganges, is a 
rich and populous city, famous as being the earliest seat of 
the braminical doctrine, which was and still is taught in its coU 
leges* It is regarded with peculiar reverence by the Hindoos. 

Of the central part of Hindostan the greater portion belongs 
to the M AHEATTAs, a native people, under the rule of a num- 
ber of chiefs or princes, who acknowledge a common head 
named the Paishwa. .They are divided into two states, that of 
Berar in the east, and Poonah in the west. Deviating from the 
usual mild and pacific character of the Hindoos, the Mahrattaa. 
consider themselves as always in a state of war, and are con- 
tinually in the field with numerous bodies, especially of cavalry. 
Since the decline of the Mogul empire they have Recovered 
larg^ tracts of country from the mahometan sway ; and they 
are at present the most formidable checks to the British power 
in India. ^ The eastern Mahrattas possess the provinces o{ 
Orissa and Berar : their capital is Nagpour, which mgLj be 
reckoned the central city of Hindostan. The western Mahrattaa 
have parts of Agra, Allahabad, and Agimere; IV^alwa, in 
which is the large city of Oujein ; Guzerat, Candeish, and 
other provinces further to the south. 

The province of Guzerat is a kind of peninsula in the Indian 
ocean on the west, of which Amedabad is the ciij^ital. Cambay,^ 
on the gulf of that name, is a handsome town, formerly of great 
commerce, which it has in great measure lost by the choaking 
up of its harbour. To the south of it, on the same'^iulf, is the 
great commercial city of Surat, the principal port of intercoumes 
between the mahometan states and Hindostan, and much ire* 
quented by the Europeans when under the dominion of Portu* 
gal. It is said to contain half a million of people, great part of 
whom are mahomictans of different nations. 

Further southward on the same coast is Bombay, an impor-* 
tant English setdement, the seat of one of the Company's gov- 
ernments. It is built on a small island, and has strong fortifica- 
tions, with a naval arsenal. The suf is unhealthy, but the ad-> 
vantages for trade have rendered it ft large and populous cilPf^ 
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Considerably inland from hence is situated Aunmgabad,,foun- 
ded by the emperor Auren^ebe, as the capital of his southern 
dominions. Poonah, the capital of the western JIahrattas, is 
an open inland to^n to the south-west of Bqn^bay. Further in 
the same direction is Visiapour, the capital of .a Mahratta pro- 
vince of that name, in the neighb6urhood of the celebrated dia- 
mond-mines* To the ea^t of this province is situated that of 

, GoLCONDA, belonging to the Nizam or Souba^ of the Deccan^ 
Its capital, the metropolis of the Nizam, is Hydrabad- Pro- 
ceeding hence tp the eastern coast we cpme to the Sircars, a 
lonjf slip of land possessed by the pngUsh, of which the princii 
pal town is Masulipatan^* 

Southward from the Sircars begins the country called the 
Camatio, ei^nding along the shore of the eastern sea- It be- 
longs chiefly to a nabob whose capital is Arcot, and who is in 
dose alliance with the English. On the coast are several setr 
tleoients of Eiuropean powers. The principal of these at the 
present time is Madras, belonging, with a territory around it, 
to the British Indian empire, and the seat of one of its govem- 

^ ilients. Annexed to it is the strong place of Fort George, ' 
whi^h includes a reguls^rly built European town. It has not the 
SKlvantage of a harbour, of which, indeed, the whole eastern 
coast of Hindostan southward from the Ganges is nearly desti* 
tut^) whence all large shipping is obliged to quit it in the sea* 

^ ^on of the Aionsoons. Further south is Pondicherry, the prin- 
cipal settlement of the French in India, a fine and populous city 
during the prosperous state of their company. At Traoquebgr, 
in the little kingdom of Tanjore, is a Danish settlement. 

On passing cape Comorin westward, the Malabar coast com- 
mences. One of the first places that occurs on it is Cochin, 
situated on a spacious harbour, but of difficult access. It was a 
Portuguese settlement in the 17th century, wljien it was taken 
by the Dutch, in whose hands it remains* Northward is Cali- 
cut, the first Indian port visited by the Portuguese, at which 
time it was the seat of a powerful prince called the Zamorin^ 
It now belongs to the English, as do the other . towns on the 
coast almost as far as Goa, This last is the principal remain- 
ing settlement of the Poftviguese i^ India, and has been long 
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.knoWn as a great commercial port, nationally distinguished by 
inquisition, as well as by its very numerous monasteries and 
nunneries. It is sdated on an isle in the midst of a fine bay, and 
has one of the best ports in Hindostan* 

The internal country on this side of the peninsula consists in 
great part of the kingdom of Mysore, formerly possessed by 
native princes, who were dethroned by the usurpation of Hy. 
der Ally, a mahometan soldier of fortune. His son, Tippoo 
'Sultan, after a long contest with the British arms, fell in battle ; 
and his capital, Seringapatam, with a considerable share of hi$ 
territory, is now annexed to the British possessions. 

It is remarkable that the seasons on the Malabar and Coro- 
mandel coasts are opposite ; a circumstance owing to the posi- 
tion of the Gauts or ranges of mountains that line each coast. 
The periodical winds, or monsoons, blow from the north-east 
from October to April, and from the south-west from May to 
September. These winds bring rain; and the rainy season 
takes place on that coast upon which they beat without interrup- 
tion; while the intervening ridge of hills secures the opposite 
coast from theiiyftf ueHce. Thus, the north-east is th€ rainy 
monsook on tJb^Coromandel, and the south-west on the Mala- 
bar coaii* vThe shifting of the monsoons is attended with un- 
aettledjjj^ther on both coasts. 

SxjJ^s the general view of the natural and political state of 
HiyJcf/an ; a country, the wealth of which has at all times at- 
hyct^^the cupidity of strangers, who have never fsdled in their 
^hf 1^ of conquest or plunder over the effeminate natives. 
ITtt *tfleir mass of population, supposed to amount to sixty 
' milij 3ns, together with the peculiarity of their institutions, will 
probably continue to preserve them as one of the great nations 
of mankind, though oppressed and humiliated, yet incapable of 
dissolution. The numbe1-s of them who have been trained to . 
military service in the European manner, and of whom the 
greater part of the troops of the contending powers of Europe 
in their Indian possessions are composed, might be expected to 
be the means of freeing them from a foreign yoke, if they were 
not so much disunited among tiiemselves. Though these na- 
tive soldiers, called Sepoys, are capable of great exertions of 
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stead7 couriige when led on by European officers, yet they lose 
aH conlideitce when left to themselves. The genius of the East 
fteems tloomed to submit to that of the West ; nor can it be 
supposed that those who have held so much of India as mas* 
ters, will ever be content to visit its shores as mere mer- 
chants. As die Hindoos never enjoyed freedom, they have 
not now to lament the evils of servitude ; but they have great 
reason to wish for an intermission of those intemsi wars whidk ' 
have never ceased to depopulate their fairest districts^ andlaf 
wmite the products of tfieir industry. 
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THE island of Ceylon may be regarded as an appen- 
dage to Hindostan, from which it is separated by a strait, al- 
most bridged over by a line of shoals and low inlets. It is sup- 
posed to have been the Taprpbane of the ancients, the far- 
thest limit of t^eir Indian geography, and the Serendib 
of the Arabians ; and is situated nearly between ^^ 3<y and 
9^ 3cy N. latitude. It is of to oval form, narrowest it the 
northern end, and may be reckoned about 260 miles long, by 
a breaddl of 150. 

From a flat shore six or eight leagues wide, the country 
rises all round to the centre, where it is traversed by a ridge of 
high mountains running north and south* Rivers descend each 
way from this ridge, of which the largest enters the bay of 
Trincomalee from the south. Thick forests of lofty growth 
overspread the internal country, and render the central parts 
inaccessible except by particular passes. The low lands have a 
fat soil, fertile in rice and other objects of agriculture. The 
climate is tha.t of the torrid zone, but tempered by breezes 
from the sea and the elevation of the mountaitis. The unclear- 
ed and marshy parts are subject to the fatal diseases of the 
tropics. 

Ceylon is a land rich in natural products of every kind. 
Among its vegetable stores the most celebrated is its cinna^ 
mon, the bark of an indigenous tree, but now cultivated in 
plantations. This fine spice is no where produced in such 
abundance and perfection as in Ceylon, and it has long consti- 
tuted its principal article of export. Pepper, Cardamoms, and 
oth^r spices are also native here ; and the bread fruit, the 
betel nut, the sugarpalm, with a great variety of tropical fruits, 
add to its vegetable riches. 

28 
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Elephants of distinguished size and goodness' are numerous 
in Ceylon. The capture of them is a public concern^ and ma- 
ny are carried over to the neighbouring continent. With game 
of various kinds, and with carnivorous beasts, its forests 
abound. Alligators, snakes, and insects swarm in the river* 
and marshes, and grdw to a formidable bulk. Among the 
beauties of the , feathered creation the flocks of yrild peacocks^ 
"^r^ conspicuous. The following lively picture of an Indian 
forest by the late Mr. Pennant has a particular reference to 
Ceylon, though in many of its features it applies to all the tro* 
pical countries of the east : 

^^ An Indian forest is a scene , the most pictureisque that can 
be imagined : the trees seem perfectly animated : the fantastic 
monkeys give life to the stronger branches ; aild the weaker 
sprays wave over your "head, charged with vocal and various- 
plumed inhabitants. It is an error to say that nature has de- 
nied melody to the birds of hot climates, and formed them only 
to please the eye with their gaudy plumage : Ceylon s^ounds 
with birds equal in song to those of Europe, which warble 
among the leaves of trees, grotesque in their appearance, and 
often loaden with the most delicious and salubrious fruit. 
Birds of the richest colours cross the glades, and troops of pea^ 
cocks complete the charms of the scene,, spreading their plumes 
to a sun that has ample powers to do them justice. The land- 
scape, in many parts of India, corresponds ^ith the beauties of 
the animate creation : the mountains are lofty, steep, and brok- 
en, but clothed with forests, enlivened with cataracts of a 
grandeur and figure unknown to this part of the globe." 

" But to give a reverse of this enchanting prospect, which it 
is impossible to enjoy with suitable tranquillity j you are harass- 
ed in one season with a burning heat, or, in the other, with 
deluges of rain ; you are tormented with clouds of noxious in- 
sects ; you dread the spring of the tiger, or the mortal bite of 
the naja."^— Indian Zoology. 

Ceyloijii possesses a vahiable pearl-fishery in one of its bays» 
which is frequented by multitudes of divers from different 
quarters.^ It is abundant in mineral treasures, among which 
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are enumerated gold, iron, plumbago, and a variety of precious 
stone's* 

The natives of Ceylon were originally known by the name of 
Cingalese, which appellation is. retained by those w;ho live un- 
der the dominion of Europeans, while the inhabitants of the 
central parts, under the rule of the king of Candy, are termed 
CandiaiiB. Between the two some differences prevail derived 
from the circumstances of their situation, but they agree in 
characteristics. In manners they resemble the Hindoos, being 
courteous, polite, and punctilious ; but their passions are strong, 
and they are much addicted to revenge. The Candians display 
their independent state by a more manly and spirited demean- 
our, while the Cingalese are more gentle and submissive. 
Their religion is that of Boodh or Budda, which some suppose 
to have originated here, and they are much under the domini- 
on of superstition and priestcraft. A considerable sliare of the 
population is formed by Malays who have settled here, and 
who are distinguished by their ferocity, and their mahome- 
tanism. Dutch and mongrel Portuguese add to the various re- 
sidents on the sea-coast. 

Ceylon was governed by native princes, till the Portuguese 
made settlements in the island and subdued various parts of it. 
The Dutch succeeded, who obtained possession of the coasts, 
and exercised their usual t3a*anny over the Cingalese, while the 
native king of Candy maintained his sovereignty in the centre. 
From them, during the late war, it passed to the English, who 
now hold it. They were soon engaged in hostilities with the 
king of Candy, the result of which hitherto has not been much 
in their favour. The principal European town is Columbo, a 
place of great and extremely mixed population, well-built and 
fortified, and carrying on a considerable trade in the products 
of the island. The most valuable possession, however, is 
Trincomalee, a noble harbour on the north-east side of the 
island, of peculiar consequence to the English trade, as a place 
of refuge for ships from the coast of .Coromandel during the 
prevalence of the north-east monsoon. 
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The Maldive Islands are a very singv^ar range, s^fuated 
direcdy to the west of Ceylon, and to the south-west of cape 
Comorin* T^liey lie in a line stretching from north to south in- 
clining eastward from the 7th or 8th degree qf If. latitude to 
the %d or 3d of S* latitude, with a narrow proportional length. 
They consist of a vai^t number of islets, most of them mere 
heaps of sand or coral rock emergintr from the water, but many 
large enough to be inhabited^ and covered with cqcoa-trees and 
other tropical vegetables. They are naturally divided into 
groups separated from one another by channels, each group be- 
ing an assemblage of islets in a kind of shallow bank, of which 
the water is so low that at neap-tide persons may wade from 
one to another. Of these groups, called AtoUons^, they reckon 
thirteen ; of the intervening channels only four are navigab^ by 
liarge vessels, and they are all dangerous on account of rocks 
and shoals. The principal island, and rej^idence of the sove- 
reign, is called Malee, whence the whole cluster derives its name, 
dive signifying island in their language. 

The people of the Maldives are numerous, and considerably 
civilized. They are of an olive complexion and ^ell made. 
Their language is said to be a dialect of the Cin^il^se, but 
Arabic is taught in their schools. In religion they aye strict 
mahometans. The goverpment is an absolute monarchy, ad- 
ministered chiefly by the priests or doctors of thci law* The 
subjects are divided into different classes, one of which is an 
order of hereditary nobility. The Maldivians are quick and in- 
genious, proficients in various arts, addicted to commerce, 
brave, and polite, but extremely licentious in their maimers. 
The higher ranks are richly clothed in silk and cotton, of 
which various stuffs are manufactured in the islands. Their 
/ exports consist in cowrie shells, dried fish, cordage and sails 
made of the fibres of the cocoa, and other articles of manufac- 
ture. The Portuguese had once gained possession of the 
principal of these islands, but were expelled by the natives. 

To the north of the Maldives lies a mpre scattered axid les3 
numerous group called the Lackadivbs,' inhabited by a simi- 
lar people. Ambergris is frequently collected on the shores of 
the islands in these seas. 
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TO the north and north-east of Hindostan, between 
it and the deserts of Chinese Tatary, lies an extensive country, 
the geography of which is imperfectly known. Though it 
neither constitutes a single sovereignty, nor goes by a single 
appellation, it may, for the sake of geographical division, be re- 
^g;arded as one of the great portions of Asia, and treated of un- 
der the general name of Tibet. 

Its southern boundary may be considered as that of the 
northern provinces of Hindostan, from Cashmere to the fron- 
tiers of .Assam, and thenc^e along the northern border of that 
kingdom and the Birman empire, to the province of Yunnan in 
China : thence its eastern limit winds on the edge of other 
Chinese provinces to the indefinite commencement of the coun- 
try of the Eluth Tatars. Its northern and western limits can- 
not be laid down with any tolerable precision. The southern 
boundary comes to the 26th or 27th degree of latitude, and 
the Icountry stretches northward at least as far as the 35th 
degree. • From east to west it may be computed to extend 
1300 miles. 

This large tract, taken as a whole, is characterized as a high 
and mountainous country. Its great elevation is indicated as 
well by the origin which it gives to numerous large rivers 
which water southern Asia, as by the extraordinary severity 
of its winter-cold, which, below the 30th degree of latitude, 
equsds that of the Swiss Alps in latitude 46^. Hence the south- 
em parts of it alone are fertile in vegetable products and fa- 
vourable to the cultivator. In the northern parts bleak rocky 
hills and arid plains present a general appearance of desolation, 
and human residence is confined to sheltered vales and hollows. 

The long and frequent mountainous ridges are very imper- 
fecdy laid down by the few scientific travellers who have visit- 
ted this country. One alpine chain seems to run along the 
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frontier of Hindostan, to which another still longer lies parallel 
northwards, leaving between the two the districts of Siranagur^« 
Napaul, and Bootan. Tibet Proper, which may be reckoned to 
Commence beyond the second chain, is crossed by many ridges, 
several of which run parallel to one another, north and south, 
rather declining to the east, separated by vales which give pis- 
sage to the rivers. 

The Ganges has been already mentioijed as taking its rise in 
Tibet, 'which country, however, it leaves in an early part of its 
course. The Burrampooter, under the name of Sanpoo, is 
chiefly a Tibetian river, traversing the country from its north- 
western side to the confines of Assam, in a course of about a 
thousand miles. In the eastern side of Tibet streams arise 
which by their junction form the Irrawady of Pegu, the Tha- 
luayn of the Birman empire, the Maykaung of Cambodia, and 
the Kiang-hu and Hpang-ho of China, all of them rivers of 
vast magnitude and length of course. Most of these, in their 
Tibetian origin, are fierce torrents during the periodical rains 
of spring and summer in the mountains. 

Many lakes, some of considerable extent, occur in the alpine 
tracts. A very singular one is laid down in the maps near 
Lassa, having the form of a wide moat, every where surround- 
ing a large central island. . Such is the rigour of the cUmate, 
even in the southern part of Tibet Proper, that its small lakes 
are hard frozen to a late period in the spring ; and an English 
traveller had the satisfaction of skating upon one below the 
30th degree of latitude. 

In Tibet the hills are for the most part naked, and the vege- 
tation in general is scanty, and similar to that of the northern 
climates. Bootan, on the contrary-, though overspread with 
high and rude mountains, is clad in perpetual verdure. Its for- 
ests are tall and luxUriaht, containing many of the timber, trees 
of Europe (not, however, the oak) ; and its vales and declivities 
are rich in com fields and orchards of fruit trees. The great 
plain of Napaul is also a well cultivated tract, supporting a nu- 
merous population. 

The zoology of these countries is rich aad curious. Of do- 
mestic animals, sheep are abundant, of a small breed, with soft 
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wool and excellent flesh. The goats are covered with a very 
fine internal coating of hair, which is the material of the exqui- 
site Cashmirian shawls. Of the homed cattle of Tibet there is 
a remarkable i^pecies which, from the sound it utters, has been 
called the Grunting Ox, but which the most accurate describer 
names the Bushy-tailed Bull of Tibet, or the Yak of Tatary. 
It is distinguished by the soft hair or wool with which it is en- 
tirely clothed, and particvdarly by its tail, which forms a long 
flowing train of glossy hair, more profuse than the fullest horse- 
tail. This appendage is of great use in the east, moimted on a 
handle, under the name of a chowry, for the purpose of driv- 
ing away insects, and as an elegant ornament. These catde are 
pastured in the coldest parts of Tibet, upon, the short herbage 
of the hills and elevated plains : they aiford plenty of rich milk, 
and are employed as beasts of burden. 

The horses in Bootan are of small size, but uncommonly 
sj^irited and restiye. Wild horses are met with in Tibet. The 
Musk Antelope is more abundant in the Tibetian wilds than in 
saxy other region, and the musk of this country is peculiarly 
valued. A great variety of animals of chase ranges oyer the 
open tracts which extend through so many degrees of latitude, 
and which afford proper food and harbour for the most dis- 
similar kinds ; but of these a few only have been viewed with 
the eyes of a naturalist. 

The mineral treasures of Tibet are explored only enough to 
give assurance of their existing in a rich variety. It is known 
to be productive, of gold in great quantity, both in the form of 
dust obtained from the beds of rivers, and of masses contained 
in stony matrixes. Quicksilver is found in cinnabarine ores - 
and there appears to be no deficiency of the inferior metals. 
The want of fuel is, however, a powerful obstacle to the profit- 
able working of mines. Of the valuable salt called tincal or 
crude borax, there is an inexhaustible store in a lake in the 
northern part of Tibet, where it is deposited as a sediment near 
the borders at a shallow depth. It is thence dug up in solid 
masses ; but such is the cold of this district, that the business 
can be carried on only in a few months of the year, when the 
lake is free^from ice. Rock-salt abounds in various parts, and 
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is used for domestic purposes throughout Tibet, Boottn, and 

The inhabitamts of Tibet have a Tatarian cast of features, 
with a ruddy brown complexion. Their disposition is gentle 
tfnd amiable, and they have attained a state of considerable 
civilisation. Their religion is a branch of the ancient faith of 
Boodh, which has one principal Object of worship, with many 
subordinate deities, the ofispring of an allegorical mythology. 
It is widely diflused over Tatary and the countries to the east 
of tHe Burrampooter ; but its principal j»eat is Tibet, which is 
the residence of the Grand Lama, or high-priest of the religion. 
He is believed by his followers to be rendered immortal by the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of the soul into a new body ; 
and some late English deputies had an interview with him in 
the person of a yoimg child, surprisingly trained to sustain his 
.dignified station. Nothing can surpass the reverence with 
which he is beheld by all who have the honour of approaching 
him. The Grand Lama is the temporSd sovereign of Tibet, 
which office, of course, is exercised by the priesthood about his 
person. In Bootan there is a secular prince, who has, however^ 
only a limited authority ; and the same, probably, is the case in 
other provinces. The emperor of China is the protector of this 
spiritual dominion, as the emperors of Germany formerly were 
of the popedom. In various other respects the two religions 
are extremely similar ; there being in Tibet a ceremonial ritual 
for public worship, with solemn accompaniments of music, and 
a numerous establishment of monastic institutions, occupied by ' 
a crowd of monks and a few nuns, who make solemn process- 
ions to particular shrines, and are employed like the religious or*- 
derS of Roman catholic countries. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance in Tibetian manners, 
that a poligamy prevails, the reverse of that which takes place in 
6ther countries, several husbands having a wife in common. It 
is said that the eldest son of a family looks out for a domestic 
partner, who thenceforth stands in the same relation to all the 
brothers. If this strange custom be founded, as is asserted, on 
m extraordinary deficiency of the usual proportion of females, 
oven after a great nun^ber of males are disposed of in con- 
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vents, the laws of nature must here be different from what 
they are known to be in other countries ; but in all probability 
these family-marriages take place only in particular orders of 
society. 

The lapguagB of Tibet is as^ertetd to be the same with that 
spoken on the western frontiers of China. They have printed 
books, chiefly on religious topics. Their monks are regularly 
educated in letters at colleges for the purpose. 

The capital of Tibet is Lassa, a small city built of stone. 
That pf Bootan is Tassisudon : other towns are little known, 
but seem to be inconsiderable. Private houses are mean, and 
indicate little opulence in the people. Some of the monasteries 
are very spacious, and the temples and palaces make a hand- 
some appearance. Of manufactures, the principal articles are 
shawls and woollen cloths. A trade is carried on with China, 
in which the exports are gold-dust, precious stones, musk, 
lamb-skins, and woollens ; the imports are tea and manufac- 
tured goods. To Napaul are sent crude borax, rock-salt, and 
gold-dust, exchanged for* silver coin, copper, rice, and cotton 
cloths: by the same channel some commerce is maintained 
with Bengal* The population of this extensive country is 
scanty, and the whole amount is small. 

Napaux- is properly no dependency on Tibet ; and to the 
west of it many petty kingdoms equally independent are said to 
exist. Large towns and numerous villages are mentioned as 
covering the plain of Napaul, which seems to enjoy a fine soil 
and climate. In this country are two religious sects : one, a 
schism from Tibet ; the other the Hindoo. The temples are 
described as peculiarly elegant, and some of them as truly mag- 
nificent. SiRiNAGUR, a district further to the west, is governed 
by its own sovereigns of the Hindoo faith: the country is 
mountainous and poor, but yields^jjRd and other metals. 

A country called Little Tibet is placed in the maps to 
the north of Cashmere i but it seems scarcely to be known to 
Eurgpeam geographer^, who, indeed, have much to kam res- 
pecting the whole of this part of Asia. 

»9 
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THIS portion of the Asiatic continent, like that to the 
west of the same river, is distinctly marked out by nature for a 
separate geographical division, though its limits are not pre- 
cisely fixed. From its appellation, the Ganges, or, at least, the 
Burrampooter, which is a twin of that river, should be thfe 
boundary between it and the hither India ; bat that line is now 
broken by political arrangements ; and a ridge of moimtains 
forms the barrier between the Anglo-Hindoo provinces of 
Chittigong, Tipera, and Silhet, and the opposite eastern coun- 
tries of Aracan, Cassay, and Cachar. Further northwards the 
Garrows, and the frontiers of the kingdom of Assam, form the 
separation from Bengal, Bootan, and Tibet. A winding and 
artificial boundary then runs along the remainder of the 
Tibetian frontier, and that of the extensive Chinese province of 
Yunnan and part of that of Quangsee, till it finally terminates 
at the gulf of Tonquin. ITie whole eastern, southern, and wes- 
tern limits as far as Aracan are formed by the sea, which pen- 
insulates this portion of India more completely than it does the 
western portion. The two Indies lie for the most part parallel ; 
but that which we are now describing runs much further to the 
south by meaos of its peninsula of Malacca, which reaches 
within about a degree of the equator ; on the other hand, its 
northern' extremity does not extend beyond the 27th degree of 
N. latitude. 

Taking a view of this large tract as a whole, it appears sin- 
gularly characterized by tKfe uniformity of long parallel chains 
of mountains, running north and south with a small declina- 
tion to the east, and a few great rivers traversing the country 
in the same direction, and discharging themselves into the 
ocean on the south. A striking fe;iature is the great Malayan 
peninsula, projecting from the south-western side, and seem- 
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ing rather to belong to the group of the large Indian islands, 
into which it intrudes, than to the continent. 

The form and extent of India beyond the Ganges have na- 
turally distributed it into several separate and independent 
states ; nor does it seem at any period to have been nearly 
united under a single sovereignty. Those which arc at pre- 
sent known to exist will be the subject of a few subsequent 
articlest 
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THE north-westerly district of this division of India is 
a region watered by the Burrampooter, which divides it into 
two provinces. It is intersected by other streams tributary 
to the great river, which render it fertile and pleasant. The 
northern province is best cultivated and peopled : among its 
products are various fruits, cocoa-nuts, sugar, pepper, and 
ginger. Its silk is said to equal that of China ; and gold and 
ulver are found in considerable quantities in the sand of its ri-^ 
vers. Assam is governed by a native prince or rajah, who re- 
sides at the capital, Ghargon. The peojde are a stout and har- 
dy race, who have repeatedly repelled the incursions of the 
Mogul sovereigns. Bramins reside in the country, but their 
tenets are not generally adopted. The language resembles die 
vulgar dialect of Bengal. 
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THE BIRMAN EMPIRE. 



THE names of Ava and Pegu have long been known 
in Europe ,' but that of the Binnan empire, in which they arc 
both comprised, has but lately been introduced to the know- 
ledge of the European geotrafhcf, * It is an extensive domini- 
on, which may be reckoned to contain all the western side of 
India beyond the Ganges, exclusive of Assam, down to the 9di 
degree of latitude in the Malayaoi penznsvila. How fiar it reaches 
%^ the east is very imcertain j but the frontiers of S^am, co»- 
tisuaUy fluctuating on account (^ the wars between die two 
eomitriesy are its limits on that side* It may be regaixled as the 
principal sovereignty in this paert of India, and ss a power of »« 
small account among the Astatic states. 

The face of the country is level, and the soil marshy, in that 
part where the rivers spread into varknis branches on ap- 
proaching the sea : but higher up it is agreeablf di^versiiied 
with hill axid dale ; and towards the noith are tcmsiAtrakXe 
ranges of mountains. Ooe of these separates Aracan from the 
ocher parts of the empire ; aaiother follows the bousadayy of 
Assam ; and sever^ ridgies aippear to run parallel to one 
another southwards from the borders of Ymman. 

The principal river is the Irrawady, which is formed of two 
main streams that unite near Ava : but which of these it is that 
has. a rembte source in Tibet, is not ascertained. The Irrawady 
enters the sea by numerous mouths in the country of Pegu. 
Parallel. to it on the east is the Sitang, a river of comparatively 
short course, which seems united with the former by a net- 
work of branches. The ThaluajTi, which next discharges itself 
into the sea, if the same with tlie Nou Kian if Tibet, has a 
longer course than the Irrawady ; but the upper parts of all 
\ these rivers are unexplored. 
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A tripled country so ftbuxidaAtly watered csoinot fail 6f ^ 
ri^ vegetable prodotez accordhigly the southern pait of this 
tmfArt 18^ sjaid to be siagoWly fertile, yieldifig griesat drop* of 
rke, sugatf, tbbtoco, eottofii, iftdBgo^ a«d silt Ae fruits dud est^ 
lent vegetables of a hot clknaie* The tracts tM whkh the iivtUB 
flow are fruitM throughout, and the uplaftd pkitis and valleyv 
produce good wheal and other grams* Lofty forests Over- 
spread &e co^mtry in many pans Wbei^ it is kit in tk siMe df 
nature. In theae the teak-tree growa to great perfecfiot»^ aasd 
affords an fneiLhaustible material for ship^bdildingr 

Of the animals of this country nothing pecidiar is mentioned* 
The horses are ^id to be small and spirited. £Ie|>hants and 
bofaloes abound in Pegu« 

The mineral products are rich ; and die pleitty of gold is 
diapls^ed in the profusion with which it is employed to dcco* 
rate the temples and palaces. Silver often accompanies the 
gold, smd the inferior metals are found in abundance. That 
precious gem, the true ruby, is almost pecidiar to Pegu and 
some other parts of the empire, and they also yieM the sap- ^ 
phire, 2»nethyst, and other precious stones. Aniber iadug in 
large quantities near the Irrawady. 

The origin of the inhabitants of these countries is not known. 
They have many points of resemblance to the Hindoos, bctt are 
of a much more Bvely and spirited character. TTheir m'anncrs 
are free, and in some respects loose, especially with regard to 
Ae women, whom they readily consign to temporary connec- 
tions with strangers* They are fond of music and poetry, and 
have a considerable share of fiterature derived from the Hin- 
doos. Their religion is the sect of Boodh, and dieir laws are 
a pArt of it# Their commentaries on the sacred instituted rf 
Menu a^e ssad to be distingtrished f(>r pertspicuity and good 
sense. 

The establishment of a single empire in this country appears 
to be of late dace. The ETitmans, a brave and warlike raee, 
ftwrmerly snbjeet to the hJngof Pegu, made themselves miastert 
of Ava, and obtained the supremacy over the PegtMcns in the 
16th ceitftity ; which, after a series of wars, they lost sdbont the 
iftiddk of the ISth, when the la?5t of the Birman kings was 
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dethroned* Soon after that ev^nt, a Birman of low extractioB, 
but of a vigorous character^ took up arms against the Peguans, 
and, by a gradual progress of success, at length established 
himself in the imperial seat, and Was upon the point of con- 
quering the Siamese, when he died, in 1760. One of his de- 
scendants is the reigning monarch* The government is despotic, 
and there are no hereditary offices or dignities. The adminis- 
tration is conducted with great regularity, and the royal will is 
executed in the remote provinces by means of vicerojrs* The 
standing army is small ; but every man in the empire is liable 
to be called out to serve on occasion. There is a navy consist- 
ing of a number of large row-boats fitted for war. 

The present capital, Ummerapoora, has been founded by the 
reigning sovereign : it is situated near the centre of the empire, 
upon a river which flows into the Irrawady. It has a large fort, 
containing the royal palace, with temples, a hall of council, and 
public granaries, together making a grand appearance. It is 
not far from Ava, the ancient capital, which has been left to 
ruin, the materials of its houses having been transported to the 
new metropolis. The relics of its palaces and numerous tem- 
ples, overgrown with bushes, and mouldering in decay, are 
said to present a most striking image of desolation. 

Pegu,* the capital of the kingdom of that name, was also 
abandoned to ruin ; but permission has since been given to 
' build a new city on the -site, which is about half the extent of 
the old one. Its sacred edifice, called the Shamadoo, said to 
have been erected 500 years before the Christian era, is one of 
the most remarkable structures in the east for size and magni- 
ficence, and gives an idea of very remote power and civiliza- 
tion. Rangoon is a modem port of considerable trade and 
population : it appears to have taken the place of S}n-ian, an im- 
portant harbour when possessed by die Portuguese. Nume« 
lt)us towns and villages crown the banks of the Irrawady, 
which seems to be the centre of the population of the empire. 
The furthest port on the south is Mergui, opposite to a cluster 
of small islands. 

The Birmans excel in various ornamental arts, particulariy 
in that of gilding, in which they employ the greater part of the 
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gold which the country yields. They display singular elegance 
in the construction of their pleasure houses and state barges^ 
according to the oriental taste. Their commerce is chiefly 
with China, to which they export coUon, ivory, amber, precious 
stones, and betel-nut, receiving in return wrought silks and vel- 
vets, and other manufactured gdods. Some European articles 
and Bengal muslins are brought to their ports by foreign 
vessels. 



SIAM. 



THIS country, which occupies the central part of the 
peninsula, was better known to Europeans a century ago than 
it seems to be at present. It was then considered as a rich and 
potent kingdom, and great efforts were made by Europeans, 
especially by the French, to establish an interest in it. The 
recent superiority of the Birman empire has depressed the Sia- 
mese monarchy, as well as contracted its territories. Still, how- 
ever, it maintains its rank as an independent state, of no small 
local consequence. Its present boundaries admit of no accu- 
rate specification. A ridge of mountains to the west seems na- 
turally to separate it from Pegu ; and another to the east, from 
Laos and Cambodia. On the south it is bounded by the sea, 
there called the gulf of Siam ; but how far it descends on the 
Malayan peninsula is unknown. Northerly its limits are lost in 
wild and disputed regions. They never seem to have reached 
the Chinese border, and probably at present do not extend to 
half the distance. 

The main part of Siam has been characterized as a wide vale 
between two ridges of mountains. Through this vale flows the 
Meinam, a great river, whose name in the vernacular tongue 
signifies the mother of waters ; and which, by its annual inun- 
dations, is to Siam the same source of fertility that the Nile is 
to Egypt. Its origin is thought to be in the mountains on the - 
frontier of Yunnan ; but by means of a communicating branch 
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wkh the ^^at Csm^Kxliap liyer Miayfcaw^ U m;»y be trac^ td 
die c^Hiti^ of Til>e^ ^t is, hpwever, «miall and sc^n^ on it« en- 
^rsoce into the territory of Siam, but afterwards hepomes deep, 
wide^ smd n^^id. 

From the climate of tbis qpuntry winjter is almost excluded, 
aldiough tb« months of December and January are copied by 
north winds from the distant snawy mountains of Tibet* The 
summers are moist, and their heat is adequate to the growth of 
every tropical production in the greatest luxuriance and abund- 
ance. The soil of all the lower and inundated part of the coun- 
try is a rich deposition of vegetable mould of extraordinary fer- 
tility* Higher in die country, towards the mountains, the land 
is parched, and comparatively steril ; but the sides of the hills 
are productive of grain, and stately forests overspread much of 
the uncultivated tracts. The principal farinaceous article is 
rice, which grows in exuberant crops in the inundated lands, 
and is sometimes reaped ioto boats. Other esculent vegetables 
abound where a moderate degree of industry is employed in 
their culture. 

Of wild animals, both of game and prey, there are numerous 
species. The domesticated are chiefly elephants and buffaloes. 
Of the former, none throughout the east are so much esteemed 
as the Siamese for sagacity and beauty. Sometimes a white va- 
riety is met widi, and such individuals are highly valued and 
regarded as a kind of sacred animal. The property of two 
white elephants was the occasion of a war between Siam and Pe- 
gu, which, after prodigious slaughter, ended in making the for- 
mer tributsffy. The woods are enlivened with numerous tribes 
of monkeys ; and the banks of the river are at certain seasons il- 
luminated with swarms of fire-flies, which appear like dancing 
meteors. 

In minerals Siam has been accounted rich i but at the time 
when it was much frequented by the French, no mines of gold or 
silver were found worth the working, though the profusion of 
these paetals employed about the temples indicated former abun- 
dance. Of the inferior metals, tin and lead were extracted in . 
the greatest quantity. Copper, iron, and zinc are also kngiv» 
products of its mines. 
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The Siamese are of a dark hue, with features of theTatarian 
or Chinese cast. The men are extremely indolent, and leave 
most laborious occupations to the women. They are fond of 
amusements and public spectacles, and excel in a species of dra- 
matic exhibitions. 

The language is peculiar, and in writing they employ an alpha- 
bet of their own. Literature is considerably cultivated. The 
youth are commonly educated in the convents of their monks, 
where they are taught to read, write, and cast accounts. 

The religion resembles that of the Hindoos, one of its leading 
doctrines being that of the transmigration of souls. The prin- 
cipal object of their adoration, named Sommona Codom, is sup- 
posed to be the same with Boodh. They have a sacred lan- 
guage, in which their scriptures are written. The ecclesiasti- 
cal establishment consists of a high-priest, inferior priests, and 
a numerous body of monks, named Talapoins. 

The government is an absolute despotism, attended with all 
the eastern adoration of the sovereign, whose administration is 
in general extremely severe : the laws are rigorous, and the pu- 
nishments cruel. The present state of the revenue and military 
force is little known. The former was in great part derived 
from the commerce of the countr}'-, which the king, by a nar- 
row policy, carried on with foreign nations upon his own ac- 
count. That the power of Siam has declined, is evident fr^ 
its present inferiority to the Birman empire. 

The private buildings of the Siamese are mean, constructed, 
chiefly with bamboos, and erected upon pillars by way of secu- 
rity against the inundations. Even the palaces are of a simple 
and humble architecture, and the temples are the only edifices 
which can pretend to a degree of magnificence. The people are 
not void of ingenuity, but their exertions are cramped by the 
despotism of the government, which annually requires half a 
year's service from every man on the king's account. They 
excel in some ornamental manufactures, such as works in gold 
and silver, and painting in miniature. 

The capital of this country, which the Europeans have also 
called Siam, is properly named Yuthin. It is situated in an 
r<5land of the M einam, and occupies a large space, but Igoseljr 

30 
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filled. Baknok, near the mouth of the same river, is the principal 
sea-port. Of other towns, only the names are now knoMm, and 
they are probably of small importance. The products of Siam 
which are objects of commerce are grain, cotton, deer-skins, 
gum-benzoin, sandal and other woods, metals, and precious 
stdnes. 



MALACCA. 



THIS large peninsula, running out in a south-eastern 
direction from the confines of Siam and of the Birman empire, 
has no precise boundary on the part where it adheres to the con- 
tinent, but may be reckoned to commence about the tenth de- 
gree of N. latitude, whence it is continued to between the first 
and second degree. Its mean breadth may be estimated at 150 
miles. A ridge of hills runs down the middle of its length, like 
the Apennines of Italy, from which the country declines each 
way to the coast. The inland parts are said to remain in a state 
of nature, overgrown with forests and the other luxuriant vege- 
tation of a tropical country. It gives harbour to tigers, ele- 
phants, wild boars, monkeys, and, as travellers affirm, to wild 
men, who are, perhaps, a breed of large apes. Agriculture is 
chiefly employed in the growth of rice : pepper and other spices, 
valuable gums and woods, are also among its products. Malac- 
ca is noted through the east for its tin mines : s^d gold is said 
to be found in the sand of its streams. 

The inhabitants of the internal country, who are rude and un- 
civilized, seem to be an indigenous race ; but those of the coast 
are probably of foreign origin, as may be inferred from the ra- 
dical differences between them and the neighboui'ing people. 
These Malays, as they are called, are mostly mahometans, and 
possess the daring courage and ferocity which characterize some 
of the Moorish tribes. They are below the middle size, with 
slender limbs, but well shaped and agile, of a tawny complexion, 
with Ipngshinipg black hair. Their dress is succinct, and close- 
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ly fitted to the shape. Like the beasts of prey of their torrid re- 
gion, they are always upon the watch to assuage their thirst of 
blood and pillage, and are the dread of all the nations navigating 
on their coasts. It is common for the crews of their small barks, 
by treachery or a sudden attack, to board an European ship, and 
with their dreadful poniards, with which they are constantly 
armed, to massacre all the mariners on deck, and take possessi- 
on of the vcsseL When engaged as sailors in foreign ships they 
are never to be trusted ; and when kept as domestic slaves, the 
least aifront is capable of exciting them to the most desperate 
vengeance. They are sufficiently obedient to superiors of their 
own n9.tion, and when regularly disciplined under native officers 
they make brave and faithful soldiers. 

It is singular that, in a tropical country of the east, a form of 
civil society should prevail so similar to. that feudal system 
which formerly existed in most of the countries of Europe. In 
Malacca there is a king or sultan, who is supreme over a body 
of potent vassals, or nobles, termed Orankays, and who, in tum^ 
have vassals inferior to themselves. The nobles act in great 
measure as independent, and sell their arms to those who pay 
best. The lowest class of all is in a state of absolute servitude. 
This kind of aristocratical independence has probably been the 
cause that the Malays have always been prompt to engage in 
active enterprises. Their colonies have peopled the shores of 
all the great surrounding islands, as Sumatra, Java, Borneo, Ce- 
lebes, the Moluccas, and Philippines ; and there was a time 
when their vessels covered all the Indian seas. The Malayan 
language, which, in contrast to the character of the people, is 
the softest and most melodious dialect of the east, is widely dif- 
fused through that part of the world, and serves the purpose of 
general communication* 

. The peninsula was formerly divided into two kingdoms, that 
of Patani in the north, and of Jor or Johor in the south. The 
Portuguese were the first European discoverers of this country, 
of which they made themselves masters. They held the city of 
Malacca, which they rendered a great mart for trade, till they 
were dispossessed in 1641 by the Dutch. Of the present sta^e 
of this settlement, and of the other Malayan towns, little is 
known. 
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LAOS AND CAMBODIA. 



BEYOND the range of mountains which forms the eas- 
tern boundary of Siam, another wide plain or valley appears, 
running longitudinally from' the border of China to the Indian 
ocean, and consisting of the bed of a great river, and a space 
on each side, extending to other mountainous ridges* Of this 
tract, the upper or northern portion is the kingdom of Laos, 
otherwise Layn-Sayn-Shari ; the lower or southern is Cambo- 
dia, otherwise Yoodra-Shan. The river pervading both is the 
Maykaung, before mentioned as having a communication with 
the river of Siam, and deriving its source froin a great distance, 
in the heart of Tibet. 

Laos, from its internal situation, is the lea^t known of the 
two countries. It is re|)resented as having been a powerful 
state, surrounded by forests and deserts, fertile in its soil in the 
cvdtivated part, which, doubtless, is that bordering on the river, 
and abundant in rice* It produces the best benzoin va\d gum- 
lac, also tea, cotton, and dying woods. Among its commodities 
are the finest musk, pearls, and precious stones, gold, silver^ 
and other metals* The people resemble in person the southern 
Chinese ; but their religion and manners are similar to those of 
Siam. They trade both with the Chinese and the Cambodians. 
The name of their capital is Mohang Leng or Laung*, a place 
of considerable extent, situated on the banks of the great river. 
Another town is placed in the maps lower down, caUed Sande^* 
por&. The navigation of the river is obstructed by rocks and ca- 
taracts. Of the government and present state of Laos nothing 
$eems to be known^ 

Cambodia, though more frequented on account of its sea- 
coast, is likewise almost an unknown region. The name of the 
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Japanese river given to the Maykaung near its mouth, incUcates 
its haying been much visited by that nation ; and Chinese and 
Malays together with Japanese are said to have settled in the 
couhtry. The products in general are those of the other Indian 
tropical countries, with the addition of a peculiar gum of a fine 
yellow coiout, tdled, froiii the name bf the cduiltiy, g^boge. 
This is valuable as a colouring drug, and is likewise a powerful 
drastic medicine. The river is so impeded with sand-banks 
that itaffords no good harbour at its mouth. l*he cslpital, nam- 
ed Cambodia, is at a distance up its stream : it is an inconsider- 
able place, and the whole population is asserted to be scanty* 



SIAMPA. 



^ EASTWARD from Cambodia, on the sea-coast, is a 

small maritime tract called Siampa, having to the north of it a 
ridge of hills separating it from the former couxUry. It is re^- 
presented as a kingdom tributary to Cochin-china, inhabited by 
a stout and vigorous race, who frequent the sea in well-built ves- 
sels, and employ themselves much in fishing. Their products 
are cotton, indigo, and an inferior kind of silk. The coast i$ 
indented with numerous bays convenient for ahippini;. 
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COCHIN-CHINA AND TUNQUIN. 



THE whole remainder of India beyond the Ganges con- 
sists of a long range of land, forming the eastern sea-coast, and 
bounded internally by a chsdn of mountains separating it from 
Cambodia and Laos. Of diis tract, the southern and narrower 
part is called Cochin-china ; the northern, which spreads into 
a greater breadth, is Tunquin, or Tonquin. 

Cochin-china is a rich and fertile district, productive of all 
the esculent vegetables of that part of the world, which are at- 
tentively cultivated. Sugar is made in large quantities, and 
well refined ; and its low price is a proof how much cheaper is 
die labour of industrious natives, than that of purchased and im- 
ported slaves. The domestic animals are, small but active hor- 
ses, asses and mules, and goats in great numbers. The woods 
abound with tigers, elephaiits, monkeys, and other natives of die 
Indian forests. The edible birds-nests, so much valued in Chi- 
na, are brought principally from this country. The streams 
afford gold in dust, and mines of gold and silver are wrought. 

The people of Cochin-china are considerably civilized, and 
the superior ranks emulate the Chinese in politeness. They 
are clothed in silk and cotton, and their long loose garments in- 
dicate an oriental softness and effeminacy of manners. The 
people in the towns and on the coast are supposed to be of Chi- 
nese extraction. The houses are chiefly slight buildings of 
bamboo thatched with straw, and placed in groves of oranges, 
limes, plantains7 or cocoas. The earthen-ware manufactured 
in this country is very neat ; and there are skilful workmen in 
iron. The internal range of mountains is possessed by an abori- 
ginal tribe of savages. The country is regularly governed, and 
• is divided into provinces. Its capital, Hue-fo, is stated to be a 
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considerable town, with a numerous and well-armed garrison. 
In its neighbourhood is a fine harbour called Turon, formed by 
an inlet of the sea. 

TuNquiN, divided from the former only by a small rivfer, is 
said to be at present incorporated with it by cbnquest. Its 
breadth admits of the course of numerous streams springing 
from the mountains of Yunnan. Its climate unites the Indian 
with the Chinese products. 

The manners and appearances of the people are similar to 
those of their neighbours of China, but with an inferior degree 
of civilization. The capital, Kesho, is said to possess a consi- 
derable population. 
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CHINA. 



IF die Russian empire comprehend die largest tract of 
land on die g^obe imder a single dominion, that of China, be* 
yond all question, unites under one sceptre die greatest num- 
ber of human beings. It likewise stands more apart dian any 
odier from the rest of the civiUzed world in situation, language 
laws and manners, in which respects it may be regarded almost 
as a world within itself. Jusdy, dierefore, has it been an ob- 
ject of great interest to European curiosity, though its vast ex- 
tent, and the jealousy with which all foreigners are looked up- 
on in it, have much obstructed that accurate research into its 
natural and political circumstances which the purposes of sci- 
ence demand. 

China Proper, exclusively of Chinese Tatary, extends from 
the 21st fo the 41st degree of N. latitude. Its extreme breadth 
is not much inferior ; and the general rotundity of its form 
renders it a compact mass of territory. In English measure it 
may be stated at 1300 miles by 1000. Its boundary on the 
east and part of the south is the ocean : on the remainder of 
the south it touches upon Tunquin, Laos, and the Birman em- 
pire. The western limit is formed by a part of the latter ter- 
ritory, the country of Tibet, and that of the Eluth Tatars ; the 
line of separation running indistinctly among mountains and 
rivers. To the north it has the great desert of Shamo and 
other parts of Chinese Tatary beyond the Great Wall, the stu- 
pendous artificial barrier of the empire on this side. 

This ample space is marked out by nature for a distinct 
whole, chiefly by the range of sea-coast, which swells out semi- 
circularly without any considerable break from the borders of 
Tunquin to the upper extremity of the Yellow sea between 
China and the peninsula of Corea. On the land side there ap- 
pear no striking features to discriminate the Chinese territory 
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tmvLib^ wtvtmji/iAeak €9m^^^ it be aome of ibe nakcA 

deserts Qi» the iiOftii* 

The climate, uoH and $iB:faee^ iv>itlutt 90 wide a eonipttiar 
must neoestarily varf ae mueb tha(t Uvsy cwr acm^ly be apoketi 
of m gieiieral temis* Aa to tbe farmer^ the apaci& of twexn^ 
dagreea £ro» the trofnc througb the aoutbem fiart of Ae tem« 
peraste zone muBt», in thia quarter of the workii gvye ^ the ▼»• 
nations from extreme heat to rigorous winter-cold : accordtng'f 
}yj whibt at Canton Europeans aufftar under the^ iacosirenicnces 
attending a tvopieal abn^ those who have spent the winter at 
Pekin have com|Sained of aeveiitiea of froat to which few hafire 
been accusaomed at home in more narthena latitiides» The 
proximity of that part of the empire to the elevated mad region 
of Asia and the Tatariaa wilda^ ia Ae cause of thia tmuaual 
cflld under die 40th degree of latitude.. 

In the face of country' Inany level and low tiWta otcur, wa^ 
tered by munevoiia rivers^ and cot tbrough hy canals ; yel 
1-iB(rrn of nunnitaiAa are fee^ent, and large apaeea are occupied 
by dry and bamaa deaeita. iTarnnftnnmina of China have not 
been traced with geograqphicai acsiEiniacy^^ Aa fat aa die mxpB 
are to be tnmtad, they aeem to be di^Ktaed ia iaterrvpted 
parallel ridges aeroas die countvy^ no large extent ^ which ia 
deatitttite of tiiem« The paai^ince of Ymnattf wiidi others wdiieh 
border it on the nordi and eaat, a{qpear to be ttfOat eneumhared 
with BOLOuaeains, and atia aaiddmtiii theae parta cuMvatton is 
much impeded by them. Bou|^ aa tt miaain oua tracaa lie to» die 
north of CnBton^ the dMieidt passage ovei*^ which has hi|en feel- 
i^y deaiiribcd by teardHen, who haire takefii. them in their way 
to the imperial oaant. Fvoin the Chinese landarapes we derive 
idem <£ aingularlf abrupt and gfoeeaque fttina of nnouiMains, m 
iriiich naked and craggy rocks seem piled npcm each other, 
6vexhaniging deep dnsma and dreadful precfpices. 

Of the KiverB of China two are prei^eminent for tength of 
coarse* Tka Hoang-ho, cdled also, from the qiiantitjr of mu# 
with wUck its waters are loaded^ the YeUow river, haa ks 
origin in two lakea in that part of Tneary which i/ adjacent t& 
die iCokonor : dience, in a veiy winding cevrae, it reaches die 
northern frontier oi Chiaa^ where it turns northward mtc^ Chi. 

31 
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nese Tatary as far as the 4dd degree of latitude : thence it re-^ 
turns with a great bend southwards ; and finaUy, flowing due 
east^ it reaches the ocean about the 34Mi degree of latitude^ Its 
breadth and depth are not very considend>le, but the velocity of 
its current is at the i^te of seveii of eight miles im hour ; a 
proof of the great height from which it takes its source. • Its 
whole course is estimated at 1800, or even 015O Eifglish 
miles. 

The other great river is the Kiang^ku. Its head is traced to 
the ^ame Tatarian ridge which produces the former, but fur- 
ther to the west. It flows first to die south, in which direction 
it reaches as. low as the 26th degree of latitude : thence it winds 
afcross the middle of China in a north-eastern direction, and, 
after passing the great city of Nanking;, enters the sea about 
100 miles to die south of the Hoang-ho* Its course, somewhat 
exceeds diat of the former ; and both^ of them in this respect 
are unrivalled by any Imown rivers on the globe^ unless it be 
that of the Amazons in South America. To these main streams 
several others of considemble size are t ri b u t ar y, and many 
more take a separate course to the sea. 

There aie several large lakes in China : as that of Tongting- 
hou, near the centre ; of Poyang-hou, lying to the east of the 
former ; of Tai-hou, near the sea south of Nanking ; and of 
Hongtse-hou, to the north of ;that city. These lakes receive 
several c<Hisiderable rivers, and are well slnred with fish, the 
great support of the surrounding inhabitemts. 
- The products of nature in such a vast enapire cannot fail of 
being extremely diversified ; but science has had too few op- 
portunities for research into its recesses to afford adequate in- 
f<Hination on this head. Those Europeans who have been in- 
dulged with the greatest facilities of exploring the diflferent pro-, 
vinces of China have been religious missionaries, less acquaint- 
ed with natural history than with almost any other branch, of 
knowledge ; and better informed persons have either travelled 
under guard in the train of an ambassador, or have been ob- 
liged to contwit themselves with short and stolen excursions in 
the fields round Canton. The vegetable kingdom, however, is 
known to afford a great variety of useful and curious plants. 
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wild or adtored; aotot of iK4«i<ih'have been imroduced into our 
gankos.- The* great farinaeeotitii article here, as in other eas- 
tern countries, is rice, which is raised chiefly in the southern 
and lower parts of the empire, though there are varieties of it 
adaptsed to different soils and situations. The quantities of this 
grain conveyed by the canals and rivers to Pekin, on the em- 
peror's account, are immense. Other kinds of grain, and a ' 
great variety of eseulent vegetables, are raised in appropriate 
- soils ,• and' in no part of tHe world is the earth, by the force of 
cultivation, made to produce more abundant and uremitting 
supplies for the wants of man. 

One vegetid»le product of China has now become almost a 
necessary . of life in the remote regions of Europe, especially 
in England, into which it is imported in prodigious quantities : 
this is the herb called tea, the leaf of a sln^b, of which the two 
principal species, green and bohea, are natives of the hilly and 
uncultured parts of China. The use of tea is derived from 
theuChinese diemselves, with whom it is an universal article of 
diet,ffom .the peasant to the emperor« Tobacco, cotton, hemp, 
medicinal and dying drugs, and a v^iety of plants useful in the 
arts, are natural or cultivated products of this coujitry. Among 
the latter may be enumerated two species of the mulberry ; one 
for the feeding of silkworms on its leaves, the other for the pa- 
per and cloth made of its bark : and the bamboo, the light and 
.strong stems of which are the most common material for slight 
building and machinery. 

Of the .atMrnals there are few which are not common to other 
eastern countries. Some very extraordinary figures have, in- 
deed, been given of creatures unlike any to be met with else- 
where ; but there is reason to believe that they are either the 
creations of fancy, or the caricatures of inaccurate draughts=- 
men. The domestic animals are those usually reared, and ap- 
pear to be neitiier in great abundance, nor of choice breeds. 
Swine, indeed, may be excepted, of which the small black 
Chinese Jynd has been imfvorted to other countries for its ex- 
cellence. The horses are generally indifferent : Camels of a 
small kind, with two bunches, are not uncommon as beasts of 
hurden ; and buffaloes are <rften use4 for draught v^d carriage. 
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No spftpiw of a»ittM»i4» wj#«fted na fao4 by A» Cbfcaese^ aM 
do|gs and monkejw are fr«q|i^|tfly aeeii iit die skainbles. Aquaf^ 
tic bir4s,^q>ecisdl^ 4up);af are rear^ in great nuvltem on ac- 
4soaQt of l;be eaa^ ni^ntenjiAise diey irec^iireon the aaaals and 
rivers. Of w'^i faird^ sa^ ioBecU there is a tpfeHdid varietur, 
which might greatly ©^iph the naturalist'* catalogne* 

AU kinds of metals are found in Chtna; but mimng oecans 
tQ be JLitde encoursw^^ thrpngh the exduaive preference ^v»i 
to agricultural labovu-s, Mines of silver are said to be common ; 
yet that |Y)e;tal blears more than its £unopean pro|»ortion of 
value in the Chinese market. Gold is chiefly estracted from 
the dq^sitioqs of rivers, ai|d is litde uaed except in giUUng 
and oinamentr Tutepag, a natural, combination of iron and 
zinc, is one of the peculiar products of China ; and so is a spe- 
cies of white popper, called petong. Fossil ooal abosinds if| 
some parts, especially in the vicinity of Pekin : it is of a very 
sulpfaiiireous quality, and is usually pounded with water and 
dried in cakes before burning. Many stones and earths usefiil 
for various purposes ^^re fdund in different ports of the em- 
pire : among these some of the most remarkidble are the fine 
clayf and o^r earths cfJled MoUn and petuntse, which are 4ie 
materials of porcelsun. 

The inhabitants of China a]^«p to be an aboriginal race ^ 
^ ;ndee4i^ s^ch ^ imipenae populataon, with so many distinctive 
marks, cannot wi^h probabiUty be referred to a foreign source. 
Their features are peculiar, and litde resemble those of die 
other oriental nations, the Tatara excepted. An olive com- 
plexioq, more or less dark according to the latitude, bhck long 
hair, a square face, w|th broad fcu^headi sp^all nose, and pmnt« 
ed chin, very narrow eyes oUiquely declining teiwsrds the in- 
ner ang^s, are their characteristics. The expression of their 
countenance is ^xierally mild, and sujslently intelligent* 
Long civilization and habits of si^mission have farmed diem 
|o an artificial ^d cejremoniovs potiteneas, mid a calm acquies- 
cing de^ean^ur, which almost suppvess the natural glay of the 
|>assions, and the maoifestati<ma ^f divenity of temper. The 
great indolence of the higher ranka aeema to denote diat the 
i«4^t?yof*^lQWfri»iie|»lythaa<fi^^ To 
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that nmeBsky, arising from a superabundaBt population, may 
■bo be ascribed the frugality pf the people, with their profit 
cie&cy in all the aarts of gain, as well lawful aB fraudulent. 
Hw^ ingenuity must formerly have been inven^ve, since it 
lias led them to extraordinary perfection in many manufactures 
and mechanical contrivances i but in modem times it seems to 
have been wcAeiy imitative ; and not a single token of die pro<» 
gress 4}f the hnman mind can be discerned throughout this vast 
empire* The pvesei^t Chinese appear to be a race fashioned by 
iBUstom and discipline, just as domestic animals may be trained 
to peribrm certain services without possessing any power of 
apontaneous improvement* Bigotedly attached to every thing 
«rf their own, they refuse to adopt the inventions of other coun- 
tries, though of the most obvious utility; and in the pride of 
ignorance treat nfith contempt or indifference every opportunity 
fof information* 

The history of China goes back to a very remote period ; 
isnd, indeed, the na^on bears every mark of high antiquity* 
Civil wars, rebellions, and revolutions occupy its pages, as they 
do those of all other histories ; and during several periods the ~ 
empire was in a divided state, composed of the separate mo- 
narchies of the north ai|d the south* The Mandshur Tatars, 
to the aord) of China, by their superior courage and ferocity, 
often influenced the succession to the throne, and occupied the 
nordiem provinces. At length, being invited for the purpose 
of expelling an usurper who had dethroned the lawful prince, 
fhey seized die government in the Ifth century, and established 
a Tatar djmasty, which now reigns. The cowardly Chinese suf^ 
fered prodigious a^lamities during the conquest : but, in fine, 
die weight of population and civilization preponderated, and 
the victors sc^miitted to the laws and customs of the vanquish^ 
ed, and were incorporated with the genera} mass. 

The g#remment of China is called patriarchal ; that is, the 
rmperor stands in die same relation of absolute and revered 
master to the whole nation, that the head of a family does to all 
the members of it ; and in no country is the paternal authority 
carried to such a height. This despotism of the sovereign is, 
however, mitigated by the force of laws and customs, and the 
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interposition of councils ; and, in fact, the Chinese empeiors of 
the present Aynaaty have governed wMi more justice and mo« 
deration than most other possessors of absolute power. The 
public business is conducted by different classes of ministers, 
called mandarins by the Europeans, proceeding in regular gia-^ 
dation from the magistrates of a viUage to the highest officers of 
state, and aU trained in a long course (A study for the duties of 
their station ; so that in China knawledge may be said to be the 
ruling principle of the state. But this knowledge consists for 
the most part in acquaintance with an abundance of trifling 
ceremonials and arbitrary rules of conduct founded on prece^ 
dent, and has in it nothing of the enlightened policy of Europe, 
^here is no country in the world in which every action in pub- 
lic and private life is so much governed by positive regukticms, 
or in which so little is left' to the freedom, or discretion of indi^ 
viduals. Hence results a wonderful appearan<;e of order and 
tranquillity ; but it is at the expense of every thing manly or 
dignified. The practice of servile submission, and the liability 
of all ranks to corporal punishment and dishonour, have de- 
stroyed all feeling of elevation of character ; hence medax fraud 
and corruption pervade every class in society and every depart- 
ment of government. The leading policy of the Chinese court 
consists in suspicious wariness in treating with all foreign pow^ 
ers, and vigilant precaution against domestic innovation of any 
kind, especially such as might arise from the communication of 
the subjects of the empire with strangers. 

The prevalent religion of China is the sect of Fo, supposed 
to have been introduced from Hindostan, and coutaimng the 
doctrine of the metempsychosis, with a plui;plity of subordinate 
deities. Its priests are called bonzes, and live in monasteries. 
Temples or shrines are very numerous in the empire j and sa- 
crifices or oblations to the idols in them, as well as to domestic 
idols, are the principal religious rites. The impe];||d family, 
from their Tatarian origin, have derived a great veneration 
for the Grand Lama of Tibet. Other sects likewise exist in 
the empire ; and there are many of the higher rank, or literati, 
who have adopted a system of epicurism or atheism. The 
doctrine of Confucius, the revered sage of China, is purely 
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hioril. On the whole, it can scarcely be said that there is any 
proper national religion in China, though there are a few pub- 
lic festivals in which ceremonies of a religious nature are prac- 
tised. Deceased parents are the objects of a certain worship ; 
and the emperor, as the general parent, is treated with a species 
of adoration : every thing besides seems left to the choice of 
individutds, who, however, adopt all the superstitions of their 
ancestors* 

Polygamy is permitted in China, as it is in all the easterti 
countries, though none but the opulent can indulge themselves 
in the practice. The women arc held in a state of the greatest 
subjection and inferiority, being mere objects of purchase, and 
kept in domestic confinement and menial services. A very 
singular custom, which is supposed to have originated in a 
scheme for keeping the females at home, is that of swathing 
their feet in bandages from infancy, so as to prevent their 
growth to any proportionate size. Though this is a real deformi- 
ty, and entirely destroys all ease and grace of motion, it has 
come by habit to be regarded as an essential part of female 
beauty, and only the lowest classes have feet of the' natural 
size. 

The peculiarity of die language of China must ever prove a 
barrier against a free commerce of literature and conversation 
with foreigners. It bears no analogy with any other known 
tongue, and is extremely difficult to learn and to pronounce. 
The words are all monosyllabic, and the distinct sounds are 
few ; but by some slight variation of tone or accent, a number 
of different senses is annexed to each. In writing there are se- 
parate characters for every word ; which renders it the study 
of almost a life to read perfccdy. Education, however, to a 
certain degree, is much attended to, and men of letters are sin- 
gularly respected. Books are common, printed from blocks, 
after the ipanner of wooden cuts, the nature of their writing 
preduding the use of moveable t5rpes. The literature of China 
is multifarious, but of a kind that would suit the taste of no 
other nation. True science has made a small progress. In 
astronomy, which, from a very remote period has been a fa- 
vourite pursuit, the Chinese were found to be very deficient 
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by the European mathematiciana ^ and it is to this day ouul^ 
subservient to all the follies and delusions of judicial astrology^ 
Their regular physicians are ignorant of the structure and 
functions of the human body^ and are mere empirical pretend* 
erfi». In every department a grave exterior stands inthe* pia<:ef 
of knowledge and capacity. 

The population of this country has been very Variously c^ti*^ 
mated ; and notwithstanding the boasted accuracy and tnanutci^ 
ness with which all returns to government are said to be'm«de, 
it is probable that there are no correct documents on this hea4« 
All travelkrs^ however, agree in the prodijpous populousness 
of the great cities and towns, and the vast numbers of pec^ 
that occur both on the land and water in the track of the pri^^ 
cipal roads and canals.. At the same ti;me it is certain that in 
many of the provinces there are large tracts either whoUy de- 
solate or thinly peopled. In a schedule commumicat^d to th6 
late English embassy by a mandarui) the pc^pulatioaiAFaiseiit 
far beyond any former estimate, to the amazing amount of 333 
miUicms; but the particulars are given in such roiand numbers 
as to preclude any pretence to exactness, and there is much 
reason to suspect a designed exaggeration. Half that Siun. 
would come nearer to the statement of the Roman catholic mis- 
sionaries who haye resided the longest in the cOim^, and have 
had the best meana of information. The public reVenuef 
though small in, proportion to the popuktion,. is very consider- 
able, regard being had to the cheapness of labour a«id provisions 
The military estahlbhment is ample,: as soldiers are employed 
not only for defence ag^nst enemies, but as instruments of po^^ 
lice. Their appointment and discipline, however, ap^ar very 
contemptible in the eyes of an European ; and few nations 
bear a less martial character. 

The employment of a great propordon of the peofde is agri- 
cultural ; and nothing can exceed the ii;4ustry an^iingeamiQr 
displayed in tilling and manuring the ground, forming termee^ 
on the steep declivities of hilfe to afford a station for {dants, 
raising water from rivers and lakes for the purpose of irrig^ion, 
and accommodating the different objects of cultmre iQ^na- 
^lu-e of different soils and situations. A wise policy has attach- 
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ed 9 kind of dignity to the agricultural art,, supported by an 
annual ceriemony, in which the emperor, surrounded by his 
court, himself guides the plough over a piece of land. Nothing 
in this country is lost or neglected : the wants occasioned 
by a superabundant population cause an unremitting attention 
to the production of the necessaries of life, and every thing that 
can create or serve for food is collected with the utmost assidu- 
ity. No scruples exist in China relative to the u«e of any ani- 
mal or vegetable species of aliment ; and articles that would 
be rejected with loathing in almost any other coimtry are here 
a part of commdti diet. Yet famines, to the destruction of 
great numbers of people, are not unfrequent ; probably in con- 
sequence of the poverty of the actual cultivators of the land, 
and the practice- of storing in granaries, in the capital and 
other distant cities, the principal product of the harvests. The 
permitted exposure of infants is a proof of the hard necessity 
to which the mass of society is reduced, and which has like- 
wise occasioned a general apathy, and indiiFerence to the pre- 
servation of human life. It is a remarkable circumstance in 
China, that multitudes of people spend their whole lives upon 
the water, living in barks, either occupied in carrying goods, 
or in fishing and fowling, which arts they practise for a liveli- 
hood, with many ingenious contrivances. 

Numerous manufactures exist in different parts of this em . 
pire, by whicl> great numbers of people are maintained, though 
the low price of labour allows them only a bare subsistence. 
The Chinese in general being well clothed, a great source of 
employment is the preparation and manufacture of articles of 
apparel, as silk, cotton, hemp, wool, and leadier. Paper, both 
for writing and other uses, is an article of prodigious demand, 
and their skill in making it of all qualities and thicknesses is un- 
rivalled. But of all their fabric^ none has been so much ad- 
mired abroad as the fine pottery called porcelain, vulgarly china. 
Either from the possession of peculiar materials, or from ex^- 
traordinary skill and care in their preparation, they long 
ago attained a perfection in this manufacture, which the 
most ingenious and scientific nations of Europe have not 
been able entirely to equal. This perfection, indeed, has 
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consisted rather in the fineness of grsuQ and purity of colour, 
than in elegance of form and taste in decoratioiv. The Chinese 
likewise excel in ingenious toys and litde pieces of mechanism, 
and in fire-works. They have a remarkable talent of imitating 
any piece of workmanship that is put into their hands, but have 
little invention for the more elaborate and complicated works 
of art. 

The commerce of t^^is empire is chiefly internal, from one 
province to pother ; and this communication is facilitated by 
a very grand and ei^tensive system of water-carriage, both by 
natural streams and canals. The imperial canal runs north and 
south for a vast length ; and by its means, and Ae connected 
rivers, persons and goods may be conveyed almost froni Can- 
ton to Pekin. Each province likewise has its own canals 
branching out in various directions, and connecting the several 
districts. These are works of prodigious labour and consider- 
able art ; yet the contrivances are rude and awkward in com- 
parison widi those of European engineers, and much is left to 
be done by mere strength of hand. 

The private buildings of the Chinese are generally low and 
mean in their appearance, and made of very slight materials ; 
nor can the public edifices boast of the magnificence displayed 
in some other parts of the east ; still less of the architectural 
beauty and sjonmetry of those of Europe. Heavy tiled roofs 
turned up at the comers, and raised one above another, are cha- 
racteristic of Chinese architecture. Gay colours and varnish 
are not spared, and the effect is often brilliant. The pavilions 
;md pleasure-houses are light, and not inelegant ; and neatness 
generally prevails both in the exterior and interior of buildings. 
The cities are diversified by high edifices, called pagodas by 
^e Europeans, consisting of a series pf diminishing turrets ; 
and also by erections usually called triumphal arches, but which 
are memorial monuments of distinguished virtue or utility. 
These ^e th^ only objects that usually appear abpve the high 
>iralls with which the cities are inclosed. The principal high roads 
are straight, wide, and paved in the middle with flat stones : 
dist^ces are regularly marked, and post-houses are established 
f^t short intervals. No heavv carriages are to be met with ; 
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^d men are very mueh employed as portevs foi* goods and. 
persons. 

It seems a singular deviation from the artificial taste of the 
Chinese in other things, that in laying out their gardens they 
adopt that plan of imitating wild and uncultured natute which^ 
in Europe characterizes the English. In China, however, it 
is carried to the limits of the grotesque and extravagant, and 
often bears the stamp of art tto less than ihe most formal distri- 
bution. Some of the features, howevel*, particularly the plali- 
tations of trees, and the piles of rock-work overgrown with 
plants proper to the situation, are bold and istrikitig. 

The cities of China are divided into those of the first, second, 
and third cUss, aiid even the first of theise is numerous* As 
few of them are freqtiented by strangers, it will be useless t6 
give a list ot uncouth names. Pekin, the capital, is situated 
almost at the northern extremity of China, in a climate which 
produces a rigoi'ous winter-cold, though under the 40th degree 
of latitude. It is df a vast tdmp^s, ihcluding a Tatar and a 
Chinese city, together with the imperial couit with all its 
buildings. The crowded streets display an immense popula- 
tion, which was represented to the English embassy as amount- 
ing to three millions. The houses are, indeed, chiefly of one; 
story, but the inhabitants of the common class are very closely 
lodged. TTie streets are not paved, and only some of the prin** 
cipal are broad* Nothing of magnificence is seen in the private 
habitations, and eVen the palace is if^ther a vast asseml^lage of 
detached and simple buildings, than a striking piece of archi- 
tecture. The name Pekin signifies the Northern Court, and 
this city hais been made the imperial residence since the acces- 
sion of a Tatar dynasty. 

Nankin, or the Southern Court, was the Capital under the 
Chinese fedvefeigns, and is still reckoned the largest city in the 
empire, though it suffered greatljr in the Tatar invasion. It is 
advantageously situated on the great river Kiang-hu, and haS 
an extensive commerce. A high pagoda encrusted with porce-> 
lain is its principal curiosity. Canton, in the sbuth, i^ the sole 
port to which European ships are admitted. It is very popu- 
lous, and carries on a great foreign trade, especially with the 
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English. The Chinese government, indeed, affects great in- 
difference with respect to all intercourse with fj>reign nations, 
^nd treats visitors ^with illiberal suspicion. It has, however, 
suffered the Portuguese to form a settlement on the isle of Ma- 
cao, opposite Canton ; but they wh\> reside in it are debarred 
from communication with the continent. The principal commo- 
dities exported from Canton are silk, porcelain, and especially 
tea, of which eighteen millions of poimds are said to be annually 
sent to Europe. Their imports are woollens, stuffs, lead, tin, 
furs, clocks and watches, and some other articles of manu- 
facture. 

Although the laws of China are unfavourable to schemes of 
foreign commerce, and forbid emigration, yet the natives have 
a genius for trade, and, from the difficulty of subsistence at 
home, are readily induced to settle in other parts. Many of 
the neighbouring Indian islands and ports on the continent are 
frequented by them, and become their residence. Their larger 
ships, called junks, are indeed from their construction ill fitted 
to encounter a rough sea, and numbers of them are annually 
lost off the coast. It lately happened that a Chinese wha had 
begun to build a ship on the European model, was commanded 
to desist ; such was either the absurd attachment of the go- 
vernment to old customs, or its fixed determination to dis- 
courage distant voyages in its subjects. 

The most remarkable antiquity of China is its Great Wall, 
erected at a remote period as a barrier against the incursions 
of the northern Tatars. It is a stupendous work, of the com- 
puted length of 1500 miles, traversing mountains and valleys, 
a&d crowned with towers at short intervals. It iforms Ae 
boundary of some of the northern provinces, and excites high 
admiration as an effort of human labour aad contrivance ; but 
does litde honour either to the courage or the policy of the 
Chinese. As a .defence it has always proved totally ina!ciequate* 
Now that the neighbouring Tatars are under subjection to Chi- 
nese emperors of their own race, the fear of invasion has sub- 
sided, and the wall is suffered to go to ruin, though military 
posts are stiU stationed at the grand entrances. 
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There are many islands in the Chinese sea, two or three bf 
which are entitled to particular notice. 

Hainan lies in the giilf of Tunquin, to the south dF the 
province of Quang-tong, below the 20th degree of N. latitude. , 
It is about 180 miles in length, ^d 120 In brfeadth. 'the 
southern and eastern parts of it are very moutitainoud, Jtnd the 
oufy side fitted for cultivation is the hOtthem, which pi-oduces 
plentiful crops of rice, togiether with sugar-tane, cotton, to- 
bacco, and iiidigo. The mountains are overgrown with forests^ 
which yield several woods esteemed both for their beauty and 
their fragrance ; and th«y are the resort of game of all kinds, 
and of a variety of beautiful birds. Great quantities of gold , 
have been procured from mines in the centre of the island, and 
employed as a medium of traffic with China. The natives are 
partly a savage race, living in the uncultivated districts, and 
making perpetual incursions for pillage, and partly setders in 
the villages, tributary to China, and in the service of the Chi- 
nese who possess lands in the island. 

Taiwan, called by Europeans Formosa, is situated on the 
north-east of China, at no great distance from the coast of the 
province of Fokien, to which it now appertains. It is upwards 
of 200 miles from north to south, but of a narrow breadth. A 
chain of mountains divides it lengthwise into an eastern and 
western portion, of which the latter only is setded and possess- 
ed by the Chinese, while the eastern is left to the original inha- 
bitants. These are represented as being nearly in a state of na- 
ture, but of a mild and peaceable disposition when unmolested. 
The Dutch had formerly a settlement on this island, which they 
have now abandoned. The Chinese did not take possession of 
it till the end of the ITth century. Taiwan is a very desira- 
ble country, with a pure air and a fertile soil, productive of 
com, rice, and all the usual dbjects of culture in those latitudes* 
The level parts are watered by numerous streams descending 
from the mountains, and are laid out in regular plantations. 
There are no animals of prey in this island, and few of game, 
excepting stags and monkeys. The capital, Taiwan-fu, is a 
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jK^lous city, built in the Chinese style, and defended by a 
numerous garrison. It has a good port, but of difficult entrance. 
The islanders under the Chinese dominion live in towns and 
villages of their own, and pay tribute. 

To the north-east of Taiwan, and south of Japan, lies a group 
of islands named the Leoo-keoo, tributary to China. The 
principal of these, particularly distinguished by that name, is 
about a degree in length, and well peopled. The people are 
gay, a£fable, and civilized ; they speak a language of their own, 
but in writing use the Japanese characters. Their exports are 
chiefly tin, copper, sulphur, shells, and mother of pearl. 
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UNDER this general name may be comprehended the 
whole remainder of the Asiatic continent, boiuxded on the north 
by Asiatic Russia, on the west by Independent Tatary, on the 
south by Tibet and China, and on the east by the ocean. It is 
a very extensive region, including many countries litde ex- 
plored, and which cannot be laid down or described with geo- 
graphical precision. Taken as a, whole, however, it is the 
greater part of that middle belt of Asia which forms a vast 
elevated plain, consisting chiefly of dry sandy deserts, but fre- 
quently interrupted by fertile tracts in the courses of rivers, 
and crossed in parts by mountainous ridges. Though distin- 
guished by the appellation of Chinese, its relation to that em- 
pire is, in many parts, especially to the west and north, very lax 
and precarious ; and some of the Tatar tribes within these 
bounds might, without impropriety, be ranked among the in- 
dependent. 

As this extent of land lies in the same parallel with some of 
the finest parts of the temperate zone, it might be expected to 
exhibit the character of the warm climates ; but its great eleva- 
tion and open exposure subject it to severe cold, though in a far 
less degree than Siberia. Among its great natiu*al features may 
be mentioned the wide deserts of Cobi and Shamo ; the former 
on the borders of Tibet, the latter of China ; both destitute 
of water and plants, and only to be crossed, like those of 
Arabia, by camels. 

Of its mountainous ridges, those on its northern, western, 
and southei^ boundaries have been mentioned under the bor- - 
dering countries. A long chain, under the name of the Alak 
mountains, runs from west to east through the central part of 
•the country, till it turns- northward to join the Altaic chain. 
Others in the same direction are traced further to the east, 
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which at length nearly meet a chain descending southward 
from the Daourian ridge, called the Siolki mountains. To the 
north of Corea, in the country of the Mandshurs, are several 
considerable ridges; and a mountainous chain borders the 
coast of the sea of Japan. The maps, however, are not much 
to be trusted for their accuracy in delineating the surface of 
these litde explored repons. 

Of the rivers, that of Yarkand, m the western part, uniting 
several streams of Little Bucharia, ha^ a considerable course 
before it discharges itself into the lake of Lok* Some of the 
great rivers of Siberia and of China have been mentioned as 
having their rise and the earlier part of their course in Ta- 
tary» The great river of eastern or Mandshur Tatary is 
the Amur, called also Sagalien Oula. This takes its rise in 
the Yablonoi chain, and flows through the Kalkas country, and 
on the borders of the province of Nertchinsk, under the names 
^ of Kerlon and Argoon : it then, in a very circuitous course, 
passes through Daouria and the Mandshur country, receiving 
numerous streams, of which the principal is the Songarl Oula 
from the south : after the junction of that river its course is 
north-easterly to the sea, into which it falls opposite to the 
northern extremity of the island of Sagalien. The whole 
of its course is estimated at 1850 miles. 

A number of large lakes occur in this tract of Asia. East- 
ward fro'm the Palkati Nor, several lie in a line, of which ti\e 
Jargest and most remote is the Zaizan Nor. Directly to the 
south of this, but at a great distance, is the Lok Nor. At the 
eastern extremity of the great desert of Cobi is another group 
of lakes, in which is distinguished the Koko Nor, or Blue 
L^e. Many more are scattered over the different deserts. 

The vegetable and animal products of this country, in the 
districts most favoured by soil and situation, are those usu^ in 
the temperate zone : the only peculiarities are in the wild and 
uncultivated parts. A singular vegetable production met with 
in the deserts, concerning which various fables have been re- 
lated, is a kind of fern galled the barometz, or Scythian lamb ; 
the latter name being given to it from its woolly body, attach* 
ed to the ground by a long slender stalk, affording a distant r- 
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ktuMam^t to a lamb graicing. The tHie fhubarb 1* prodticed 
111 the Tatarian iiTilds ; »d also a drug of high e^eetn ift 
Chin% Che ginseti^^ regatded alihost as an ufiivetsal ltie(H« 
cine. 

The wild aniniala diat rbaiti trvit these boiiiidleiss ti^cfs ftr^ 
extremely ^lUious^ akd present matiy animating objects t6 thft 
htmter. Nat far' beyond the great wall the tiger And O.fliel' 
iEUiimsds of prey aite met whh* Of game, thel*e are numerous 
hesrds lof cfeet and antelopes^ the tock*goat, the wild hofrse inid 
iSOs, many of the weasel kind, hares, rabbits^ knd several but-o 
towing ^imals of the tnarmot and murine tribes* The em* 
perors of China of the present race have been accustomed to 
'pass some ittonths of the summeiir and autumn in the Tatatiaa 
frontiers, pursuing the chase In the style of orieiital grtindeur^ 
attended by a whole army of soldiers and huntsmen. FdtoAfy 
is a favourite amnseinent on these occasions, to wMth the na* 
ttire of the country is peculiarfy adapted ; andthese pfedacetous 
birds are taught to fly not oidy at feathet^ ^^«Me, htxt ^ htttii 
and antelopes,* the latter of which they cheek in their cafee*, . 
t^ settfing between tJie horns, and pectking a{ the eyes. 

Of the inhabitants of Chinese Tatary there afe two leading 
diirisions^ the Mongols and the Mantfdhur s. The formef po^ 
sess the greater extent <tf country, and ire subdivided intd 
the prin c ipal tribes of the Krfiinicrs, Eltrths, acnd ICalk^. The 
Mongols are a nomadic or wandering people, dubsistiUg stbn6^ 
entirely on the products of their flocks and herds, which iStstf 
lead to pasture in different patt^ of their Wide territory, dctotd- 
hig to the season and the state af (Cftk^e. Theh* doiiiestic arf* 
mals are horses, camels, o±en^ sheep, attd gdistts. Th«y dtwt^ 
in tents of felt, and use eotered wagg^s for the tofiirtyiMt 
oP their families from place t6 pfa6cf. Thcf tttth ate ettipldyed 
itt hunting, and sometimes in predactbty efpeditiofifr: iiit #6* 
mrctt make all the household ftrfniture and clothing, iiidpreifiarrt 
the food. They are rather an unsightly I'ace, with squat b«^ 
dies, flat faces, small oblique eyes, sh6rt chins, Jatgfe es«. 
Mack hair, and a bro^vn complexion. Thdr setistf^ ^tt W-* 
marksMy acute, their tempers cheerfdl, smd thiih- general cha« 
ractef kin4, frank, and hospitable. iTley are f^* df rMau«^ 
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ments, which consist of feats of strength and activity, tnu&ic 
and dancing, metrical tales, and games of skill. Their mi* 
grations appear like parties of pleasure, and ho people are less 
molested with cares and anxieties. It is not, therefore, to be 
wondered at that they prefer their own way of life to the settled 
abode of the cultivators of the land and the inhabitants of towns, 
and cannot easily be induced to change it. They are distribut-^ 
ed into the ranks of nObles^ commoners, and clergy, and are 
under a loose kind of subjection to a prince, to whom they {Kiy 
tribute, and whom they serve in war on horseback at his sum- 
mons. Their weapons are chiefly bows and arrows. The re- 
ligion of the Mongols is an idolatry founded on die notion of 
good and evil spirits, who are worshipped with many supersti- 
tious rites.' A very singular mode of giving efficacy to prayers 
is practised by them, consisting of placing litde devotional bill- 
lets m a machine whirled round by the wind, like a windmill. 

The Mandshurs* do not greatly differ from the Mcmgols in 
character and appearance, buf more of them have fixed habita* 
tions, and they are in a higher state of civilization in conse- 
quence of their intimate connexion with the Chinese emperors, 
who are of their race. They are said to have neither temples 
nor idols, but to worship one supreme being. The languages 
of these two Tatarian nations are radically different. That of 
the Mandshurs must be a regular and cultivated dialect, since 
the late emperor caused many Chinese books to be translated 
into it. . 

Of all the regions of Chinese Tatary, the most interesting is 
that called Litt£.e Bucharia. It lies to the east of Great 
Bucharia, separated by the ridge of Belur Tag ; and appears, 
notwithstanding its appellation, not less extensive than that 
country. It is inhabited by a civilized people, entirely differ- 
ent from the Tatars in features and manners, addicted to com- 
merce, and unwarlike. The prevailing religion is the maho- 
metan. They were subdued and made tributary by the Kal- 
mucs^.but are said now to be under the dominion and protec- 
tion of China. JThe country^ though cold, is fertile; and 
among their commodities are gold and precious stones, raw- 
silk, musk> and rhubarb* They are clothed with cotton, and 
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drink tea. Cashgar, their capitsil town, formerly gave name 
to a kingdom, and was well knowQ in the east by its commerce, 
part of which it still retains, though declined from its ancient 
splendour. Yarkand is the other principal town. 

Further to the east, beyond hkc Lok, in the ceiitre of desr 
erts, are situated the town and small district of Hami, Chami 
or Chamil, a fertile and well cultivated spot. The town itself 
is populous and well«-built, and a place of commerce. 

That part of the Mandshur country which lies between the 
wall of China' and the river Amur, appears tp be weU inhabit- 
ed, with numerous towns and villages upon the banks of the 
rivers. The principal city is Sagalien Oula Hotun, upon die 
river of that name. Nimgouta, nearer the Chinese border, is a 
j>lace of importance, and the chief mart for the ginseng trad^ 
There are several other cities marked in the maps, but our 
knowledge of this country i3 very slight. 

Of 'Karakum or Karakorum, the ancient capital of the em- 
pire of Zingis, the site is disputed. Tombs and relics of antir 
quity are scattered over various parts of the Tatarian deserts, 
indicating the. former existence of power and population, which 
have passed away with the changes of dominion. Limited 
and over-awed by two such potent empires as die Russian and 
Chinese, there is no probability that these wide countries, 
thinly peopled and uncivilized as they are, should ever again 
pour forth the conquering hosts which at several former periods 
have overwhelmed tbe neighbouring regionsit 
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THIS b a Isrgft penmsqla, projeeted from the coimtEy of ' 
the Maadshur Tatars into tbe asa between China and Japan. 
It 18 of an oblonjf shape ^ smd die pre^rly penihanlar part ex- 
tendi fioai nordi Id 90uth betwe^i the latitudeaof 40^' aad 35^ 
How aiuiifa faither its limits stretch into Tataiy does not seem 
txif^iiy wneeptained*, ^ ehain of inm^ntaina divides it longi'i 
todxnailjr, fanning near^K fothe eastern side tkam the tresten^^ 
JMEany riyeffli spring, from it, and ^hie% flovr to 1^ le^st. The 
climate is very rigorous^in the winter, capoGially in ^ nordi" 
^m pant, whtt^ th<9 sea between it and China is ofitnn fro3ien«, 
l^ere is summer beat, however, auficient to bring to maturity 
many of the fmxlucts of ^le ^oudiem climates ; and die lowvr 
^l^s yield nee, ^obaeco, coltpn, and silk. Serpents, affig^tora^ 
and other anemia of hot eeNnntriea ure alap fmfoent* 

Coven is in general, a fruitful cpuntr)r, and ai^j^ports a uume*. 
jKMis populatton. The eharacftor aiid manners of th^ pe«9le 
nmek resoihble those of the Chinese : they have the same craft, 
•fibminacy, sonausdity, and love of gain. They are aaid kow? 
ever to he social and hiospitable. Their language differs from 
both the Chinese and Tatarian. They use different kinds of 
writing foB different purposes, and print books in the Chinese 
manner. Literature is in credit with them, and much atten- 
^on is paid to education, '^heir religion is idolatrous, with a 
numerous body of established clergy. Corea is governed by a 
king pf its own, but tributaiy to and dependent on the emperor 
of China. He is absolute, and his government is rigorous^ 
The capital is named Kingkitao. Commerce is parried on bott^ 
Vit|i tl^e Cly^ese an4 Ja^panese.^ . 
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AMONG the nations pf the East, few have better 
claims to the notice of the speculatist an hui^ian life and man- 
ners than the Japanese. This people, like those of the British 
isles, have so well improved the advantages of their insular 
situation, that they have rendered a country not extraordinarily 
favoured by nature, the seat. of an exuberant population, of 
useful and ingenious arts, ai^d a comparatively high degree of 
inental culture. 

The islands of which the Japanese empire is composed, lie 
in the eastern ocean, not far from the peninsula of Corea, 
stretching from south-west to north-east, chiefly between the 
32d and 40th degrees of N. latitude. The three principal 
inlands are named Kiusiu, S^kokf, and Nipon. Kiusiu, the 
xoost southerly, is about 140 miles by 90 : Sikokf, 90 miles by 
^5 : Nipon, 750 mile^ by an average breadth of 80. 

The climate of Japan is subject to those extremes which are 
usual in siqiilar latitudes throughout Asia, being violently hot 
in summer, and rigorously cold in the northern and hilly parts 
during winter. It has likewise the insular mutability of wea- 
ther, and genecal preponderance of moisture. Thunder and 
tjempests are frequent, an4 earthquakes not uncommqn. The 
surrounding ^as partake of the turbulence of the atmosphere, 
and are much agitated with storms. 

The face of the country in a general view is much divfersir 
fied» the extensive plabs being few, and the greater part con- 
sisting of mountains^ hills, and rallies. The seli-coasts are 
rocky; and in all the islands the land rises into mountains 
towards the interior. Some of these are so lofty as to be cov- 
ejied with sbow during great paft of the year. Several of them 
are volcanic, some extinct, a])4 some still burning* Niunerpus 
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rivers descend from the mountainous ridges, but of short' 
course^ There is a considerable lake near the centre of Nipon, 
named Oitz. With the internal parts of Japan we are, how- 
ever, very imperfectly acquainted ; the geography of the na- 
tives being rude, and forei^er^ being narrowly restricted in 
their researches. 

The vegetable products" of Japan extend from the common 
grains and other esculent plants of the colder climates, to the 
rice, tea, vine, sugar-cane, orange, ginger, indigo, cotton, and 
bamboo of the warmer, A species of sumach (the Rhus Ver- 
^ix) affords the fine black varnish which distinguishes the Ja- 
panese cabinet ware. A variety of valuable trees and shrubs 
grow wild in the mountaiivous parts^ a^iong which are the In- 
dian laurel and the camphor-tree. 

In the animal creation probably no tract of equal extent is so 
poor ; both the wild beasts and most of the domestic qvi- 
drupefls liaving been forced to give way to the necessity, in 
this over-peopled coimtry, of sacrificing every thing to the pro- 
duction of the greatest quantity of human food, which is sought 
in the vegetable kingdom. It is asserted that neither sheep nor 
goats are seen in the whole empire ; that horses are few, and 
homed cattle still fewer : the latter are only employed for la- 
bour, and not reared either for their milk or their flesh. ^ Even 
swine are mostly rejected as hurtful to agriculture; and the 
only animal food in common use is derive4 from fish and poul- 
try. 

Japan is rich in metals. Gold is said to be so plentiful, th^it 
the working of its mines is' restricted, lest it should lose its 
value by becoming too cpmmon. Only one or two are at pre- 
sent worked ; but these are very productive, yielding the pre- 
cious metal pure, Jn Wge lumps. Silver is a rarer product, 
and in consequence bears more than its usual proportion to gold 
in valine. Copper is common, and remarkably fine in qualitv. 
Iron is less abundant ; but\nough is extracted for the manu- 
facture of arms and utensils. Agates, coal, amber, sulphur, 
marble, and porcelain clay, are among the valuable minerals. 
Warm mineral waters occur in various parts of these islands* 
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The inhabitants of Japan are in appearande a kixidred race to 
those of China and Corea, from which countries they probably 
migrated at some remote period* They are a well-made ac- 
tive people, stout, of middle stature, and of - a yellowish com- 
plexion, varying to white or brown according to the greater or 
less exposure to the sun. They have small oblong eyes^ short 
noses, and black shining hair. In character they are more 
manly and spirited than the Chinese, having always defended 
their country with courage, and manifesting great contempt of 
death* lliey are mild and courteous in their demeanour when 
not irritated, but impatient of affronts, and nice in the point of 
honour ; revenging every insult or injury with bldbd. Even 
the women, who, as well as the men, constantly wear a dagger^* 
are capable of using it with great coolness, and resolution* 
Suicide is common in both sexes* The Japanese are highly 
civilized in their manners, and are addicted to amusements 
and pleasures of all kinds* They have a greater desire of in* 
formation than the Chinese, and less of that national pride 
which inculcates contempt of the arts and learning of foreigners* 

The language of Japan is radically different from that of Chi- 
na, and is much less difficult of acquisition* They use block- 
printing, have many books, and cultivate literature* In sci- 
ence, however, they have all the Asiatic inferiority to the Eu- 
ropeans* Education, as far as reading and writings is provided 
for by numerous schools* 

The established religion is pol)^heism, including the belief 
of one supreme being* There are two leading sects ; that of 
Sinto, which inculcates the worship of inferior deities as media-* 
tors^ but without the use of images, and admits a future state of 
rewards and punishments ; and that of Budsdo, the Boodh of 
Hindostan, the fundamental tenet of which is the transniigra- 
tion of souls* Temples are numerous ; and there are regular 
and secular clergy, the former exclusively possessing the mys- 
teries of their religion* Several monastic orders, both male 
and female, belong to this class* Monthly and yearly festivals 
are kept, in which the devotional rites are of a cheerful and 
amusing kind* There is also^ as in China, a sect of moral phi- 
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losophers which professes a rational epicurism, and discarct^ 
the vulgar sy«tetti of religious belief. 

After the discovery of Japan by the Portuguese in the 16th 
century, catholic missionaries wetit thither, who tvere extreme-' 
ly assiduous in. propagating their own faith;' aiid such was 
their success, that they reckoned a very Numerous body of 
christian converts, including some inembers of the imperial 
£imily, and instituted a regular church-government^ With all 
its hierarchical pomp. But the prid6 abd ostentation of thesis 
foreign clergy, together with that spirit of political intrigue 
which has always accompanied the Romish missionaries, espe- 
cially pf the order of Jesuits^ bro'ught on a ftirious persecution 
in the 17th century, which, aftler the death of mtoy thousand 
converts, ended in the total extirpation of the christian religion^ 
As one of the charges against the European priests was that dt 
a plot to reduce the island under the dominion of Portugal, 
Christianity became so much an olrject of hatred £tfid suspicion^ 
that an annual ceremonial of trampling upon the cross was in^ 
istituted, which still subsists. Admission into the country and 
Its ports was thencefor^ denied to every European nation ex- 
cept the Dutch, who prudently took Care to display rather th^ 
difference, than the conformity, of faith between tjiem and the 
Roman catholics, and were considered in the east' as the invc' 
terate foes oif the Portuguese. 

This enmity to a foreign and intrusive religion was^ doubt* 
less, enhanced by the peculiar nature of the government, in 
which the Dairi or supreme pontiff held the sovereign authori- 
ty, to which he was appointed by the high ecclesiastical court, 
according to a certain rule of succession* At length, however^ 
the Kubo, or secular emperor, deprived the Dairi of his civil 
power ; and he now resides at anodier capital, where he holds 
his court, and is treated with great respect, but is held in st 
kind of * honourable custody. His court is chiefly occu]»ed 
with literary pursuits and matters of religious ceremonisd. The 
Kubo is ^1 absolute hereditary monarch ; deriving great part 
of his revenue from his own estates, which consist of several 
provinces and towns. It is a singular part of the constittitiont 
that the provinces in general are governed by resident princes;- 
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"prttske {(oVermxient, however^ oblige them to leave idieir fami- 
lies at the capital) as well as to make a petidonal restdetace 
there during part 6f eVety year* Jealousy is, indeed, the kad* 
ing feature of the Japanese polity, and it h cafrled to thfe 
greatest extreme In all connections witfi foteignef-s* Evtfy 
Japanese incurs the pehadty of death by leaving hiB^oi^try ; and 
even if shipwrecked x>n a foreign shore, he can scarcely escape 
capital punishment if he return* the laws of Japlan are few^ 
but rigorously executed i and death is the pensdty for most 
crimes. The police is very strict and vigilant, and great ordei: 
prevaik throughout every department, public and private. 

With the exception^ perhaps^ of China, Japan ih tht country 
in'which population seems to have been carf ied to' die gre^t^st 
height. Though We are not furnished widi any enumeration 
of the people, all accounts concur in representing the wholfe 
empire as crowded with inhabitants ; of ivhith iaet, the ex- 
treme industry and economy exercised In providing the neces- 
saries of life is an additionsd proof. Agriculture is Ae great Re- 
source for maintaining these numbets, and in no country is it 
practised with equal attention. Not the least particle of vrhat 
may serve for manure is suflbred to be wsl^ted, thbugh the col- 
lection of it is no small annoyance to the lenses. The land is 
^every where tified like «i garden*; and strangers are equally 
astonished and gratified with iht view of terraeeS raided by 
means of walb one above anodier on die declivities of stee^i 
hills, presenting beds of all kinds of esculent vegetables, floUt- 
ishing in situations where nature has seemed to deny theih 
even a place of growth. The Japanese ate proficients in the 
art of cookery, and season their food with a great variety of 
sauces. Their drink is chiefly a beer made of rice t tea is alS6 
of universal use* 

Their houses are constructed of wobd, geners^ 6f slight 
fabric, plastered with day, and coloured white; lliey are 
rootny and Commodious, though low $ and by means of sliding 
partitions of mats, changes may be made in ifit apartments at 
pleasure. Ilie architecture of Japan, like that of Chinas is void 
of gdindeur ; and the palaces are chiefly distinguished by k 
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multitude of detached buildings occupying a great space^ with 
a lofty square tower of man^ stages in die centre* The furni- 
ture ii very simple. 

Their clothing is almost entirely of silk or cotton, both plen« 
tiful materials in this country : it consists. of trousers and loose 
robes, varied in number according to, the season. iTheir stuffs 
are strong and well manufactured^ In many of the arts of life 
the Japanese have arrived at great perfection. Their varnished 
cabinet ware is unrivalled ; their porcelain is reckoned superior to 
that of China ; their paper is very fine ; sUid they have excellent 
worknaen in iron and copper. Their manufactures^ however, 
iare chiefly for their own use, and the commerce which they 
canyon is almost solely internal. Their harbours are crowd- 
ed with large and small vessels of their own, conveying the 
* commodities of one island or province to another. These, by 
their construction, are even less fitted than the Chinese jui^s 
for distant navigation ; nor would any improvement in this res- 
pect be permitted by the government. Japan holds no inter- 
course with Bfky foreign court, and admits no foreigners to re- 
side in the country,. or even to trade with itj excepting the 
Dutch and Chinese. These nations also are restricted to a 
single port, and are subjected to humiliations which no spirited 
people would endure. The exclusive monopoly of trade which 
the emperor retains for himself is, probably, the only cause of 
even this degree of indulgence. ' the trade with China is the 
most important, from which country Japan receives raw silk, 
%ugar, drugs, &c. in return for copper in barsj varnished ware, 
and other commodities. The Dutch carry out various articled 
of luxury and European manufactures for the use of the higher 
classes, and bring back camphor, copper, and other products of 
the country. 

The Japanese tbwhs and cities aire all opehj and there are no 
bther fortifications than a few castles : they trust for defence to 
their insular situation, and the number and valour of their peo- 
|)le. The capital of the empire, and residence of the civil 
sovereign, is jedo^ situated on a bay of the principal island 
Nipoii. This is affirmed to be 21 leagues or hours walk in 
circumference, and is probably not less populous than any city 
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in China. The imperial palace occupies a vast extent ; and is 
indeed, a considerable town of itself. The houses in general 
are low and mean, but the residences of die numerous princes 
and great officers are splendid, according to th^ style of the 
eountry. 

Miaco, near the centre of the same island, the spiritual capi- 
tal, is the second city iii size, but the first for commerce, and the 
seat of many manufactures. Its population is reckoned at above 
400000. Nagasaki, in the island of Kiusiu, is the port allotted 
for foreign cbmnierce. It is a large city, at the mouth of a 
broad, but shallow river, which surrounds it. Opposite to it is the 
small island of Desima, on which the Dutch have their factory. 
iThey are kept there in a state of imprisonment, being allowed 
no access to the country, except at the time of an annual visit, 
which their chief, with some attendants, is obliged to make to 
the court at Jedo. These journeys, though conducted under 
strict guard, have been the only modem sources of our know- 
ledge of idle interior state of this empire. 

Jessq. To the north of Nipon lies a large island called Jesso 
or Chicha ; by the natives Insu. This is inhabited by an uncivi-v 
Uzed but harmless people, tributary to the Japanese, some of 
whoni reside in the island, and with great vigilance prevent any 
intercourse between the inhabitants and foreigners. The coun^ 
try appears to be pleasant and fertile, and adapted to all the 
productions of the temperate zone ; yet it is litde cultivated, 
and fish is the principal sustenance of the natives. If Japan be 
really overpeopled,' it seems extraordinary that more of the 
Japanese do not colonize this island { but narrow suspicion has 
appareiitly taken place of all liberal and enlarged principles of 
. policy in this empire. 

Saoa|.|£n, or TcHOKA, a large island due north from Jesso^ 
extending from the 46th to the 54th degree of N. Is^titude, but 
with a disproportionate breadth, called by the natives Tchoka, 
was unexplored till the voyage of the late unfortunate naviga- 
tor Perpuse. The Russians were acquainted with the northr 
era part of it, which they named Sa^ien, as lying opposite tq 
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^& moutH of the great ifiverof Umt omm^ o^ thci Amur* Th9 
Japanese are conveirs^nt witk thi^ sQi^inpiani wU^h they c^ 
O^ Je9siQ« A lonii juiitow el^aoAcl rups betwe^p tltwr UisusA 
^ the coawft of Taj^> which growa shallower aQipi;Qi;(Qe(}i9g 
northwardsi so as tp prevent the passage of large vessel^ ; andi^ 
miy poasH)ly be here joined by s^dcbanks tQ tH qoatiiient. 
The country i^ mpuntaino^s towards the<^entre« an4 overgprowi^i 
with woo4» The sbio^s are level, and weli §^d ior cidti^a^ 
tion« The inhabitants a^ a nuLd and in^Uigen^ rdve, (}iffn«t 
in feature {irqmthe Tatars axid Chinefie, a^d Uve pearly inwh»| 
U termed the ravage aca|;e« {n the south they posi^ess. arti<|i|ifi| 
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EAST INDIAN ISLANDS. 



TO the somb of all the countries of eastern Asia above 
described lies a numerous range of islands, some of them 
sunong the largest on the globe, and all filled with the rich- 
tat and rarest products of the tropical regions* On a gene- 
ral survey they appear like the wrecks of some former conti- 
nent^ equ^ing in mas^ some of the large portions into which 
, the nuun land of Asia is divided, and torn by the sea into a 
great variety of irregular shapes. Amidst this irregularity 
^tiere may, however, be distinguished a grand outline, formed 
by the islands of Sumatra, Java^ Bally, Sumbava, Floris, Ti«* 
mor^ and some smaller, which, stretching from the peninsula 
(af MaUfica to New Guinea, presents a creseent-like front to 
the watess of the Indian ocean, and embraces within its shelter 
Ihe g^feat group of i^landa extending ]K)rthward8 into the isen 

SvMATBJtf This great island, running nearly parallel to 
ibe Mabyan coast, from which it is separated by a narrow 
(rtrast^t^^ cut inti» nearly two equal parts by tihe equator. It 
^Muxb, m a direction from north-west to south-east, to the 
Iwgdtof 9S0 miles, by a breadth of about 300. The face o£ 
<CQUiBJby is m genetal uneven, a chain of mountains pervad* 
mg Its wllole lengthy coimisting in many parts of a double or 
triple range, and approaching nearest to the western coast*. One 
of th» highsest points, named mount Ophir^ situated directly un- 
der the equador, bm been foimd by mensuration not greatly in^* 
ferior in height to Mont Blanc in Savoy« Between the ridges 
ure eleviKted plains, with lakes, the sources of' rivers. Many 
9lreanKs ffH to the western side, whose channels are too shal- 
Iqw aad bcokiKli ta aerre the purposes of navigation* 
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The soil, for the most part, is a stiff clay covered with a 
fertile black mould. In the lower parts, between the momi->' 
tains and the sea, are large swamps. The internal country', 
especially towards the south, is overrun with impenetrable forr 
ests. The heat is more mQderkte in this 8^4 th^ other tropical 
islands than on the continent, even much more remote from the 
equator. Th^ seasons are divided into tl^e rainy and dry ; 
the former comprehending the months from November to 
Marchf'^the latter, those from May to September: the inter* 
mediate months have variable weather. 

Of the vegetable products, rice is cultivated for common 
food ; and sago, a farinaceous substance formed in the stem of 
a species of palm, is abo much used. Other articles, either 
wild or cultivated, are pepper, camphor, gum-benzoin, cassia- 
cinnamon, cotton, coffee, the rattan and bamboo canes, and 
various kinds of timber and dying wood. 

Of domestic animals, there are the horse, cow, and sheep, 
S/i of small breeds, and the buffalo, which is principally em* 
ployed in labour. The wild animals are the elephant, rhino- 
ceros, hippopotamus, and the tiger, which is no where more 
formidable or frequent. The number of people devoured 
by tigers on their journeys, or when engaged in their domestic 
occupations, surpasses belief; and instances are related of 
whole villages depopulated by them. By an unfortunate su- 
perstition the natives are withheld from using means f6r the 
destruction of these ravagers, which multiply in securi^ In the 
woods and thickets. A similar prejudice prevadls with respect 
to the alligators, with which the rivers abound, fmd which carry 
off many people while bathing. A very beautiful species of 
the pheasant,1 called the Argus, and the common poultxy 
in a wild state, called jungle-fowl, enliven the Sumattran 
prospects. 

Among mineral products, gold is frequently met with, biA 
of inferior purity ; tin is an article of exportation, and ^ere 
are ores of excellent iron. 

Of the inhabitants of Sumatra, those on the coast are chiefly 
Malays, and have the language, manners, and religion of that 
people, as in their original peninsula. In the interior are difv 
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^rent tribes of natives, of whom those called Rejangs seem 
to be the purest race. They are described as being rather 
short and slender, with yellow complexions, of simple man- 
ners, and singularly modest, grave, and temperate^ but ser- 
vile, indolent, improvident, and uncleanly. Their civilization . 
is of a low degree, and their arts are few. They live in 
villages, governed by a kind of patriarchal chief, and over all 
a prince presides with a vague authority. They have no re- 
ligious worship, but believe in the existence of spiritual beings, 
whom they regard with superstitious dread. Their reverence 
for tigers and alligators seems to imply a notion of the trans*' 
migration of souls. 

Another native sovereignty is that of Batta. These peo- 
ple, from their custom of eating prisoners taken in war,'ap«* 
pear< to be in a more savage state. The languages of these 
two are different, and, what is remarkable, are written ia to- 
tally distinct characters. In the north-western extremitjr of 
the island is the kingdom of Acheen, frequently mentioned 
in the commercial history of the East-Indies. Its natives are 
stouter and of a darker complexion than those of the other 
paits. They carry on a considerable trade with the Coro- " 
mondel coast. 

The principal Malayan state is called Menang Cabul. Its 
people excel in filigree work in gold and silver, and in the ma- 
nufacture of silk and cotton stuffs. It is affirmed that there 
are savage races in the mountains of the interior covered with 
hair, and nearly approaching to orang-outangs. The English 
East-India company has established the settlement of Bencoo- 
len on the western part of Sumatra, chiefly on account of the 
pepper trade. It is one of the most unhealthy of the Euro- 
pean factories. 

The island of Banc A, lying off the south-eastern cgast of 
Sumatra, is noted for its abundant produce of tin, of which 
the Dutch have long exported great quantities without ex- 
hausting the mines. 

. Java. Separated from the south-eastern point of Sumatra 
by a narrow channel called the Strut of Sunda, lies the inland 
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of Jara, stretching IdngitodinaHy east and west upwards ^ 
600 miles, with a medial breadth of 100. The climate and 
products of this island are similar to th6se of Sumatra* It 
rises into a mountainous ridge in the centre, and is overspread 
with a thick growth of krfiy trees and erer-green shrubs* Vol- 
canoes exist in various parts* 

The Javanese are of a yellow complexion, with h6t unpleas-* 
ing features. There are three or four native principalities, in 
which die people are mosdy m'ahometans. This island is best 
known as the principal seat of the Dutch Cast-India company, 
in their celebrated city of Batavia. Whatever could be effect* 
ed by European art and industry to render diis place a splen^ 
did and commodious capital, has not been neglected ; and itst 
harbour, fortifications, do'cks, naval arsenals, and other pub' 
lie structures, are all excellent in their kind. Tlie governor- 
general resides in a . palace, and displays si state equal to that 
of a potent sovereign. The city is spacious, and contains a 
very various population, of which a large portion is formed by 
a colony of Chinese, who come hither in spite of the laws of 
their country against emigration, and preserve dieir n^tiond 
manners and habitual industry. The commerce of Batavia is 
extensive, and a great quantity of wealth centres in it« But 
all its advantages are dearly purchased by its extreme unheal^ 
thiness, occasioned by its low and marshy situation, aggravated 
by the canals and rows of trees, with which, in imitation of 
the towns of Holland, it is copiously fumi$hed. Probably no 
foreign setdement of Europeans exhibits siich examples of 
mortality ; so that it is surprising that even the thirst of gain 
should allure strangers to make it their abode. It is usual for 
three out of four of new-comers from Europe to die within 
the fiirst year ; and navigators, on touching here fo refit and 
obtain refreshments, have lost more men in a few Weeks than 
in all the rest of their voyages of discovery roimd the globe. 

Baily is peoplied with Gentoos. .It is weU cultivated, and 
full of inhabitants, who spin great quantities of cotton ysun, 
which the Chinese export. Provisions are plentiful and cheap. 
In this island not only the Hindoo custom of wives burning . 
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themselves on the death «rf dieir husbands is 6bserved, but de** 
pendents do the same in honour of their deceased masters. 

Timor is a considerable island, well known by navigators, 
inhabited by a civilized people, accounted the bravest in these 
islands. It yields the white sandal-wood. The Portuguese 
formerly made a settlement in it, from which they were ex* 
pelled by the. Dutch ; and this nation regards Timor as a kind 
of barrici" to their spice trade. 

Borneo, the largest island in these seas, and probably in the 
world, exclusive of New Holland, lies directly north of Jav?> 
. and in the parallel of Sumatra. It is crossed by the equator, 
and extends from about the 4th degree of S. latitude to the 6th 
or 7th of north. Its breadth is about two-thirds of its length. 
Of this great tract of land very little is known beyond the 
sea-coasts. These, for the most part, consist of muddy flats, 
intersected by rivers and overgrown with forests, which reach 
far within land. The middle of the island rises into loft}^ 
mountains, many of them volcanic, and productive of frequent 
earthquakes. Of the rivers, a large one is traced descending 
from the central parts to the south, which is broad and naviga- 
ble for a considerable way. 

The products are similar to those of the neighbouring islands. 
Pepper is abundant ; and the forests yield camphor, dragon's- 
blood, and sandal-wood, with many other fragrant and beauti- 
ful woods. Tigers are numerous and destructive. The Orang- 
otangs of Borneo are said to have the faculty of lighting fires 
and cooking food ; but perhaps the wild human natives have 
been mistaken for them. Gold and diamonds are found in 
the interior country. 

The coasts of Borneo are chiefly inhabited by Malays and 
Macassars, who are mahometans ; and there are settlements 
of Japanese. On account of the low level of the land, the 
houses are commonly built on posts fixed in rafts which are 
moored to the shore^ and rise and fall with the tide ; and 
whole villages of this construction are floated from place to 
place on occasion. The natives of the interior are black, with 
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long hair, of middle stature, and enfeebled by the clia^ate# 
They sure idolaters/ and of a cruel and vindictive disposition, 
using poisoned darts in their wars with each other. They are 
distributed into several kingdoms, of which the principal is 
situated on the great southern river. There is a town of mo- 
derate feize, called Borneo, on the north-western part of the 
island, which carries on a trade in pepper and other native 
commodities. European colonies have not prospered in Bor- 
neo, the settlers having been repeatedly cut oflF; and the Chi- 
nese are in possession of the chief foreign commerce. 

Philippine Islands. To the north-east of Borneo lies ^ 
numerous group of islands which, after they were taken pos- 
session of by the Spaniards, were named the Philippine, from 
king Philip II. Of these, the largest is the isle of Luzon, 
which is computed at near 500 miles in length, by a breadth of 
100. A chain of lofty mountains runs through it, containing se- 
veral volcanoes, of which earthquakes are, as in other islands 
of these seas, frequent concomitants. It has a fertile soil, and 
is rich in its products. The finest cotton known in trade grows 
here ; and rice, sugar-cane, and the cocoa-tree, are cultivated 
with success. Gold, copper, and iron, are among the discover- 
ed minerals. The natives, called Tagals, seem to be of Ma- 
layan origin. They are a personable race, of a mild disposi- 
tion, dwelling in huts of bamboo elevated upon posts. 

The Spaniards have dieir principal East-Indian settlement in 
this island : this is Manilla, a populous, well-built and strongly 
fortified city ; but, like other Spanish settlements, encumbered 
with a great number of religious houses. A commerce of great 
iniportance has long been carried on across the Pacific ocean, be* 
tween Manilla and Acapulgo in Mexico, by large ships called 
galleons, which, from their rich lading, were formerly the prin- 
cipal objects of cupidity to the rovers of hostile nations, or to 
pirates. It is said that the hazard has latterly been diminished 
by employing smaller vessels. The Chinese were established in 
great numbers in the suburbs ^and vicinity of Manilla, and by 
their industry were very serviceable as husbandmen and artis- 
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ans ; but either bigotry or suspicious policy has caused them 
to be expelled. 

Mindanao or Magindanao, is the next in size of the Philip- 
pines. It is a fine and fertile island, mountainous, but inter- 
spersed with watered vales of a rich soil, and presenting scenes 
of the greatest beauty and luxuriance. Horses and homed 
cattle suflFered to run wild have multiplied exceedingly. The 
true cinnamon tree is said to be a native of this island, and 
gold is among its products. The inhabitants are a mixed race, 
but the 'Malay character and mahometan religion are most 
prevalent. Several Chinese customs are observed, and some 
people of that nation, and also CJentoos, are among the inhabi- 
tants. The government is a monarchy, administered by a 
sultan, and a rajah who is his successor elect. The principal town 
is named Selangan. The Spaniards conquered the northern part 
of the island, on which they have settlements. Among the cu- 
riosities of this country is a spacious cave, the earth of which 
3delds salt-petre. 

Of the other Philippines, some are of considerable magni- 
tude, and all afford a variety of useful vegetables and wild 
animals. Many display volcanic appearances, abounding in 
lavas and vitrifications, sqjphur, and hot springs. 

1^ 

Celebes. To the east of Borneo, separated from it by the 
strait of Macassar, is situated the large island of Celebes. It 
extends 600 miles in length, but is so intersected with deep 
bays, that its medial breadth does not exceed 60 or 70 miles. 
This island rises into lofty mountains, many of them volcanic, 
and presents scenes of sublimity and beauty superior even 
to those of the other romantic isles of the Indian sea. Many 
rivers rise among the hills, which precipitate themselves down 
rocky channels, fringed wifti trees of vast magnitude and per- 
petual verdure. This island yields rice, maize, sago, sugar-cane, 
.pepper, and the other usual fruits and vegetdjles of the tropics. 
It is well stocked with deer, wild buffaloes, hogs, goats, and 
other domestic animals. There are gold mines, and the sands 
of some of the rivers are rich in this metal. 
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The^people are of the Malayan race, and are called Macas- 
sars* They are divided into several tribes, governed by ar- 
bitrary chiefs or rajahs. ' Their religiqifi is mahometan ; their 
character somewhat ferocious and predatory; and in their wars 
they make use of arrows tinged with the deadly poison afford- 
ed by several plants of the country. The land is tolend)ly cul- 
tivated, and the population is considerable. The Dutch pos- 
sess several of the ports, and exercise an influence . over the 
natives, but only of a limited kind. Their pri^ipipal setde- 
ment is Macassar. There are several small islands in the vicin- 
ity of Celebes, some of which have Dutch garrisons. 
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THE MOLUCCAS, OR SPICE-ISLANDS. 



TO the east of Celebes, between it and New Guinea, 
lies a number of islands, of which the first group only is 
the proper Moluccas ; but the whole may be considered con- 
junctly with respect to their production of those rich aromatics 
which has rendered them so important in a commercial view, 
and has bestowed upon them the common appellation of tlie ' 
Spice Islands. 

The largest of these is Gilolo, an island very irregular 
in its form, and resembling Celebes in its intersection by deep' 
bays. Its shores are low, but towards the centre it rises into 
high peaks. The bread-fruit and sago are abundant in Gilolo, 
and it is plentifully furnished with wild and domestic animals. 
The natives are industrious, and are much employed in weav- 
ing COttOQ. 

Ceram is the next in size. It produces cloves, and has 
large forest^ of the sago-palm, with many valuable woods. 

BouRO presents a wall-like front to the sea, and rises inter- 
nally into lofty mountains. Among its animals are the civet- 
weasel and the babyroussa. 

Of the Moluccas, properly so called, the most noted are 
T£R|f ATE asfd TiDORE. These, though small islands, are the 
seats of native princes or sultans, of the mahome^an .{aith, 
ivho hold dominion over many of the neighbouring isles, and 
possess considerable power by sea and land. The militia fur- 
nished by the territories of the sultan of T'ernate is said to 
amount to upwards of ninety thousand men. 
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The islands particularly distinguished for the growth of the 
precious spices are Ambbyna. and Banda. It is well known 
that the Dutch have obtained a monopoly of this trade ; and to 
preserve it to themselves, they have used every means to dis- 
courage the culture of spices in the other islands, and to re- 
strict it to such as they could keep under their own inspection 
and control. Their policy in this matter has been extremely 
narrow, and often attended with acts of cruelty and oppression, 
as well to the natives as to foreign competitors. 

Aif BOTNA is an island of moderate size, beautiful in its ap- 
pearance, and well cultivated, but subject to frequent earth- 
quakes. Its deep sheltered vales are well ad ipted to the cul- 
ture of the clove, the staple of the island. It also produces 
sugar-cane and coffee, and several delicious fruits. The natives 
are Malays, who are governed by chiefs of their own ; but the 
Dutch exercise the sovereign authority. The town of Am- 
boyna is the second in rank of their East Indian setdementa: 
i^t is neady built, and contains a considerable population. 

The Banda s are a group of islets, on several of which the 
nutmeg is cultivated. The principal of them is named Lan- 
tor, or Banda, by way of eminence. The tree bearing this 
spice grows luxuriandy in the black mould of these islands, and 
also in the lava of one of them which is volcanic. The Dutch 
are very jealous of its growth in any other islands, and have 
frequently caused its destruction when produced elsewhere by 
nature ; but upon occasion of a short supply from Banda, they 
have permitted it to be cultivated in Amboyna. For these 
' islands they pay a tributary acknowledgment to the sultan of 
Temate. 

Note. Some islands and countries more remote from the 
Asiatic continent, as New Guinea, New Holland, and the 
numerous isles of the Pacific ocean, are reserved to be treat- 
ed of under a separate head. 
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AFRICA. 



THIS great peninsula, one of the quarters into which 
the world is popularly divided, ranks in size next above Eu- 
rope ; but in importance, whether in a political or philosophical 
view, it certainly is to be regarded as the lowest of the four. 

Africa is a vast mass of solid land, unbroken by any con- 
siderable intrusion of the sea. It is strikingly peninsular, hang- 
ing only to the Asiatic continent by the narrow isthmus of 
Suez. The Red Sea, however, appears like a long lake inter- 
posed between the lands of Africa and Arabia, which approach 
Very nearly at the southern extremity. The Mediterranean sea 
is likewise contracted to narrow bounds by the near approach 
of Spain to Barbary at the straits of Gibraltar. All the western, 
southern, and most of the eastern sides of Africa, are washed 
by a wide ocean. In shape, this peninsula, like most of the 
other detached masses of land on the globe, is broadest at the 
northern part, and goes on diminishing, though irregularly, to 
the southern extremity, where it terminates almost in a point. 
Its utmost extent is from about the 37th degree of N. latitude 
to the 34th of S. latitude, which maybe estimated at 4900 miles. 
Its extreme breadth is nearly as much ; but this it holds for 
only a small portion of its length. 

In the map of Africa two circumstances cannot fail to strike 
the observer ; olie, the vast proportion of land marked by no 
vestJges of human inhabitants, and no features of the diversity 
of nature ; the other, the paucity of large rivers making their 
way to the sea from the interior. The first of these circum- 
stances is in part to be attributed to the few opportunities which 
scientific travellers hare enjoyed of penetl^ting into the interior 
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of the country ; but it is likewise owing to the real and known 
existence of wide deserts in the internal parts of Africa, by 
which immense tracts are devoted to perpetual soUtude and 
desolation. The want of rivers is, doubtless, a consequence of 
the parched and thirsty nature of the soil, as has been already 
remarked with respect to Arabia and southern Persia ; and this 
want is a secondary cause both of ihe sterility of the central ce« 
gions, and of the difficulty found in attempting to explore 
them. 

Our knowledge of Africa is almost confined to its coasts ; its 
geography must, therefore, as yet be very incomplete. The 
laudable efforts made of late years by a society in* Britain to ex- 
tend this knowledge have already produced some effects, 
though not \exy considerable ; and there is reason to hope that 
progress is still making, and that the spirit of inquiry will not 
be suffered to languish. 

Of the mountains of Africa, none is so celebrated as that 
ridge to which, or to parts of it, the ancients gave the name of 
Atlas, with a variety of attendant fictions. This, in modem 
geography, is described as a chain extending from the coast of 
Morocco on the west, in a north-easterly direction to the king- 
dom of Tunis. Of this chain, some parts are so lofty as to be 
clad in perpetual snow. Along the African coast of the Red 
sea runs a granitic ridge of no great height. High mountains 
exist in Abyssinia: others are marked as .running parallel to 
the coasts of Mozambic and of Congo ; and as bordering the 
tract in which the rivers Senegal and Gambia flow. The lofty 
hills above the cape of Good Hope, communicating with ridges 
proceeding in land, have been described by many travellers. 
This is nearly all that is known with certainty concerning the 
mountains of Africa. 

Of the rivers, the first place is indisputably due to the Nile, 
an object of wonder and curiosity from the earliest records of 
historj'^ to the present time. Its peculiarities will be treated of 
imder the countries through which it holds its course. At pre- 
sent it may be observed, that the boasted discovery of its head 
in Abyssinia beyond the late Dambea, only refers to the least 
considerable of the two main branches of which it is composed ; 
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and tliat the principal stream, tailed the Whtt6 Riv^, whkh 
comes from the west, and k supposed to originate m the 
Jfountains of the Moon, about the 8th deg;ree of N. kititude, 
is still unexplored. After the junction of its branches, the 
Nile flows almost due north, till it makes its exit in the Medi- 
terranean sea at the Egyptian Delta* In length of course, 
though not in breadth of channel and copiousness of water, it 
may vie with some of the most famous rivers on the globe. 

The rivers which join the Mediterranean sea on the Barbary 
coast are none of them considerable enough to deserve notice 
in this general survey of Africa. On the western side, the ri- 
ver of Senegal may be regarded as a noble stream, though its 
course appears inconsiderable compared to the vast breadth of 
the peninsula at this part. The same may be said of the 
Gambia, which enters the sea not far southward of the former. 
The Niger, which is represented as taking its rise near the 
head of the Senegal, and flowing eastward till it terminates in a 
lake, is hitherto very partially known. The Zahir of Congo, 
and the Zambezi of Mocaranga, which discharges itself into 
the channel of Mozambic, are the principal remaining rivers. 

Some lakes are obscurely known to exist in the central paits 
of Africa, but of no consi:derable magnitude. 

Of the deserts, that which has chiefly come to the knowledge 
of European^ is the Zaara or Sahara, extending from the 
.shores of the Atlantic to the borders of Egypt, with the inter- 
ruption of only a few insular spots of fertility, and forming a 
zone across Africa, which is nature's awful barrier between the 
inhabited tracts on the northern coast and the unknown interior. 
Other deserts of great extent bound the European setdements 
in the south of Africa ; and there is reason to believe that a 
large share of this continent is excluded from the animated 
world by the prevalence of torrid tracts of naked sterility. 

The climate of Africa has at all times been noted for excess of 
heat, to which quality all its productions, animal and vegeta- 
ble, bear testimony. The dark hue and savage dispositions 
of the human inhabitants, and the peculiar ferocity of its 
numerous beasts of prey, seem in unison with the intense 
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heat of the sun and the wild horror of its deserts. Africa brings 
to the mind ideas of terror rather than- of delight; and the 
relations of travellers scarcely ever inspire the reader with 
a wish to make this part of the world his residence* ' 

We shall begin our survey of the African countries with 
that region wich is contiguous to the quarter of the glpbe last 
treated of. 
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EGYPT. 



AMONG the countries which have attained a larger 
share of fame and consequence than their extent and natural ad^ 
vantages would seem to promise, a distinguished place must be 
allotted to Egypt. Its early culture and population i^ attested 
by the most ancient records of the human race ; and through a 
long series of ages, its arts, sciences, manners, vand revolutions^ 
have occupied the pages of history. Like most other seats of 
early renown, Egypt has lost its relative importance in die po- 
litical system : it is still, however, an object of curiosity to the 
traveller and speculatist ; and some late circumstances have a- 
gain rendered it a prominent figure in the eyes of Europe. 

The land of Egypt is nothing more than the bed of the Nile 
lor about 500 miles of the latter part of its course. Commenc- 
ing at Assuan (the ancient Syene) about N. latitude 24«, it 
forms a narrow vale bounded by naked rocks and moimtains to 
latitude 30®, where the river begins to branch out into several 
channels as it proceeds to iht sea. This wide part forms an ir- 
regular triangle, which, from its resemblance to the Greek letter 
delta, was anciently called by that name : it isT about 100 miles 
from north to souths and above 100 miles from east to west on 
the sea-coast ; and it constitutes the most fertile and impor- 
tant portion of Egypt. The Delta gradually subsides on the east 
in the sandy deserts which stretch across the isthmus of Suez 
into Arabia ; and on the west it is bounded by a continuation bf 
the hilly chsun which sep^arates the region of the Nile from the 
Libyan deserts. 

The soil of Egjrpt is a black tenacious mould, free from stones, 
and indicating the depositions of a river that has annually, from 
time immemorial, laid a large part of the country under water. 
The whole Delta, it is imagined, has been the creation of such 
&uccsesive depositions. The general face of the country must, 
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of course, be level ; but in the higher parts of the river, the 
banks,' where not rocky, rise as it were by steps, according as the 
stream has worn its way at its different points of elevation. The 
bordering mountains are most conspicuous on the eastern side 
of the Nile, between it and the Rod pqa. In Upper Egypt they 
form lofty and rugged cliffs of granite and porphyry. On th^ 
western side they are of humbler aspect, and chiefly consist of 
calc;arco«Ls saiid*stone or free-stone* 

The Nik, the sole rtveir of Egypt, and ita characteristic £ea- 
ture, flows for the nK>8t part m a str^ght course nearly due 
mxikm Its greatest breadth is aibout one-third of a mile, and it» 
depth, when free from inufidation, not i»o»e thaii twelve feet,^ 
Of the mouths of die Nile meirtioiied by asicient writers, several 
are eboaked up, «nd those of Roaetta imd Damietta alone re- 
nain considerable. The whole Delta is eut by camniunieat- 
iiig ehminels, partly natural and partly ai'tificial, and many of 
them dry at low water* The annual inundation of the Nile, the 
great vivifying principle of Egypt, is the consequence of the 
periodical rains in th^ Abyssinian mountains* It begins about 
the 19th of June, and diffuse? a muddy deluge over the land as 
far as. its influence extends » but it is an error to suppose that 
the whole of Egypt is then converted into a sea, with viUs^es 
and trees emerging from the waves, according to some poetical 
descriptions : this is indeed true of the parts of the Delta near- 
est the sea; but to other districts the water is led by canals, 
finoln; which it is raised by machines to fertilize the iieldo* The 
river subsides to its natural level in October, after having left a 
rich manure on the surface of all the grotmda which it has over- 
flowed* 

Several large and shallow lakes are formed by the stagnation 
of water n^u- the moutha of the Nile» Of these the largest is 
that of Menzaleh, commimicatuig by two channels with the sea* 
The lake of Mareotis, to the south of Alexandria, was become 
abno&t dry ; but th« water having lately been re-admitted, by 
cutting the neck of land between it and the sea, it is again filled* 
To the west of the Nile, higher than the Dejila, is the lake of 

* It is sometimes so shaliow that a man can wade through it. See Niebiihr's 
Travels. 
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Kerim, supposed by some to have been the siicient arti&ciallake 
or reservcMr of Moeris ; though others trace the relics of this 
last ht a long deep valle;^ of the vicinity. 

l%e cliiBfate of Egypt has this peculiarity, that rain is ex- 
tremely uncommon except in the upper parts, so that the whole 
dependence for the element so necessary to the piirposes of life 
is upon the river. It is excessively hot during the spring and 
summer months ; and the winds from the surrounding deserts, 
loaded with particles of fine dust and saline exhalations, are ve- 
ry troublesome, and particularly noxious to the eyes. A luxu- 
riant vegetation is the result of the combination of heat and 
moisture existing in the Delta and other well-watered parts, 
nor has any country obtained greater fame fqr its fertility. The 
naturalist, however, has but a narrow range in a tract so artifi- 
cially constituted ; and few spontaneous. products in any of the- 
kingdoms of nature can be assigned to Egypt. The multiplicity 
of strange and monstrous birdis anciently attributed to the mud 
of the Nile, is reduced by sober examination to swarms of the 
insects and reptiles usual in similar situations. 

Of native vegetables, the lotus, a species of water-lily, and 
the papyrus, the original material for writing upon, are of an- 
cient fame as distinguishing the canals of the Nile. The 
Egyptian sycamore, the date palm, pistachia, oriental plane, 
cypress, caper-bush, senna, and mimosa, are frequent in ^e 
landscapes of this country. As objects of culture the finest 
European fruits are joined with the tropical plantain, sugar- 
cane, and cotton ; and wheat and barley combine with rice, 
maize, and a variety of other esculent vegetables, to support the 
reputation of the harvests of this fertile land. 

The crocodile, anciently the animal emblem of F»gypt^ is no 
longer met with in the lower parts of the Nile, and the hip- 
popotamus has also disappeared. The ichneumon still carries 
on his accustomed hostilities against the serpent tribe, and the 
stork ibis frequents the marshes and pools. Among the do- 
mestic quadrupeds, camels and buffaloes are frequent. 

The hatching of chickens by the artificial heat of ovens is 
9Xi ancient practice in Egypt, which is still carried onto a great 
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extent, so as to render poultiy very plentiiuL Pig^ns are also 
kept in great numbers. 

Mineral treasures were little to be eiqpected in such a coun^, 
nor does it seem ever to have yidded metals* Valuable kinds of 
.stone for building and statuary have from remote times been 
extracted froni the quarries of Upper Egypt. The fossil alka- 
line salt called natron, useful in the manufactures of soap and 
glass, is obtained from certain pools or small lakes situated in 
the desert westward from the Delta. 

Egypt has for a long course of 8^;es been subject to the do- 
minion of foreigners, and its weak and superstitious inhabitants 
seem formed for slavery, corporeal and mental. The Copts are 
the modem descendants of the primitive race. They are of a 
dusky brown complexion, with features litde resembling those 
of the African nations in generaL They are reckoned ingenious, 
and well fitted for business, whence they are much employed as 
n^riters and accomptants. The Coptic language is no longer 
used in speech, the Arabic having universally taken its place. 
It exists in manuscripts, and its alphabet resembles the Greek. 
The mahometan religion predominates in Egypt ; but many of 
jthe Copts are christians of a peculiar sect, and have their cler- 
gy, regular and secular. 

The modem government of Eg3rpt is one of the most con- 
fused and turbulent of which there is any example. Nominally 
subject to the Ottoman Porte, which sends a bashaw to reside 
and receive the tribute, it is really governed by an aristocracy 
of beys or military chiefs, belonging to the singular institution 
of Mamelukes, who are foreign slaves, generally of Christian 
parents, brought up to the use of arms, and possessed of the 
sole public force.^ These beys ar^ divided into factions, perpetu- 
ally in hostility with each other, and only united to control the 
Turkish bashaw, whom they frequently depose and expel. The 
people at .large take no part in these contentions, and are plun- 
dered and oppressed by all parties. The peasantry, in particu- 
lar, live in the most abject and squalid poverty. Tribes of pre- 
datory Arabs are hired by the contending beys, and augment 
the general confusion. The late invasion and conquest of 
Egypt by the French, and their expulsion by the English inT 
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aUiance widi the. Porte, added to the distractions of this 
wretched country ; and its future condition is beyond the reach 
of conjecture* From this state of things, it is not surprising 
that Egypt should have declined from its ancient wealth and 
population* At present it is estimated to contain about two 
millions and a half of people. Its revenue yaries with the ex- 
tortions practised by those in powen 

The principal city of Eg3T>t is Cairo, properly'Kahira, situat- • 
ed upon the Nile, just above its division into the branches 
which-form the Delta. It was formerly reckoned among the 

• greatest capitals of kingdoms, and was dignified with the tide of 
Grand : at that time it was a centre of the commerce of India, 
receiving its rich commodities by the way of the Red sea, before 
the discovery of the passage round the cape of Good Hope. 
A portion of this tmde it now enjoys, and may be considered 
as the chief mart of eastern Africa. It is visited by caravans 
from the coimtries lying to the south and west, which bring 
slaves, gold dust, ivory, gums, and drugs. Yemen sends it coffee 

' and frankincense. It has communications with Tunis and Tripoli, 
with Syria and Constantinople, and with the different trading 
countries of Europe. Various manufactures are also carried on 
within its walls. Its population has been reckoned at 300000, 
but visitations of the plague frequently thin its numbers. It 
•consists of mahometan Arabs, who form the mass of the lower 
order ; of christian Copts, Mamelukes, Greeks, Syrians, and 
Armenians ; people from the Barbary states called Muggre- 
bins, who inhabit a separate quarter, and are industrious in the 
pursuit of gain ; a few Turks, Jews, and many negro slaves. 
The streets are narrow, and there are few edifices or public 
places -which would attract the notice of an European; yet a 
certain degree of luxury and splendour prevails' among its 
principal inhabitants. The manneis of the people are oriental 
and mahometan. The chief amusements are frequenting the 
public baths, viewing the performances of the dancing girls, 
smoking in coffee-houses, listening to story-tellers and singers, 
and sailing in pleasure-boats on the Nile. 

Alexandria,' once the seat of learning and royal magnificence, 
and in later times a port of great commerce, is now dwindled to 
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a town of a low order. * It has in some measive been ennobled 
by ibe militarjr and naval transactions which have lately taken 
j^e'in its vicinity* Rosetta or Rashid, and Damietta, are 
towns of some trade, and join with Alexandria in exporting 
die products of the country. Hiese consist in rice, wheat, flax, 
sugar, sal-ammoniac, saltpetre, dressed leather, and linen. 

Though modem Egypt presents litde worth the traveller's no- 
tice, yet it possesses in its ancient monuments objects which, 
whife they last (and they seem calculated for a duration equal 
to that of the world) . will never fail to interest the learned and 
curious. The very same stupendous worics which were gaz- 
ed at with astonishment by the philosophers of Greece and the 
generals of Rome, at this day excite the wonder of enlightened 
visitors from modem Europe. The pyramids, which in one 
view are records of the folly and vanity of man, in another are 
proofs of his power to vie with the workmanship of nature her- 
self in piling mass upon mass, and bidding defiance to the as- 
saults of time. The general style of Egyptian art is the pon- 
derous and gigantic ; and an air of mysterious gloom is thrown 
over the relics of remote antiquity in this country, enhanced by 
the hieroglyphical sculptures with which they are covered. In 
Upper Egypt the finest remains of cities, temples, and psdaces 
are found, indicating a degree of p(^ulation and opulence at 
a very early period, which the present face of nature in those 
parts would not render credible without such testimonials. 
There is, indeed, every reason to believe that the desert has 
been making sj^radual encroachments on the cultivable tract on 
the borders of Ae Nile, for a series of centuries. 
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TO the south of Egjrpt is an extensive tract, computed 
at 6dO miles by 500, in which the ancients chiefly placed theit 
Ethiopia, while the Arabia geographers have termed it Nubia. 
A considerable part of this is occupied by deserts ; but on the 
borders of the Nile are some fertile and populous districts, 
wUch compose the two states of Dongola and Senaar. The 
products of diese coun^es, and manners of the people, denote^ 
their nearer approach to equinoctial heat. Senaai^^ the more 
distinguished of the two, has large forests of the acacia tree* 
The chief ,feod of the inhabitants is millet. They are repre* 
sented as a ferocious and perfidiotis race, Bttle removed from a 
state of barbarism. 



DAR FUR. 

TO die west of Senaar, bfoxMi the countrf of Kdrdoltt^' 
Hob liiesmall kingdom of Fur, or Dav Fiu*. The people mm 
mahometaas, and are goremedt^ a iuh$ui or mossurch, whose 
offce is h^edituy. lliey are m a state of hall-civilkBaiti(m^ 
psertly cvltivatiiig the ground;, add perdy engaged in commer- 
cial pursuits ; witba mixture of waa^ring and past<»^ A«abs; 
Tliey are under a more regular police dian the . neighbouring^ 
states, several of which have been subdued by their arms. One 
of the principal towns is Cobbe, chiefly inhabited by foreign 
merchants, who earry on a comHiunication by m^ns of cara^ 
vans widi Egypt. The people of Fur are licentious in tlieir 
manners, and do not adlheve with strictness to the rules of 
the Kovas. 
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ON the south of Senaar comm^ice the territories o£ 
Abyssinia, a kingdomof ancient fame. It lies chiefly between 
the 9th and 15th degrees of N. latitude and reaches easterly to 
the Rjd sea: on the west it is separated by deserts from the 
country of Kordofan. The heat of this tropical region is temper- 
ed by ^e mountains with which it is overspread^ and by the hea- 
vy rains which fall during the months from April to September i 
the other months, constituting the dry season, have cold nights. 
The mountsdns appear to be ^ouped irregularly, and to present 
few determinate ranges. They occur in different parts of the 
country, but are highest towards the centre. They have a tru- 
iy alpine character, with craggy summits,^ and precipices of tre- 
mendous depth. 

Of the rivers the principal is the Abyssinian Nile, called 
Bahr-el-Azrek, or the Blue river. This takes its rise to the 
south of lake Dambea, which after a short course it enters, 
and, going out at the opposite side, turns round in a spiral fur- 
ther south than its spring, and then flows northeastward to 
meet the other and principal branch of the Nile in Senaar* 
The Tacuzzi, anciently Astaboras, the Abawi, anciently Asta- 
pus^ ai^d several other streams, render this one of the best wa- 
tered districts of Africa. Besides the lake of Dambea or 
Tzana, ithere is that of Zawaia in the souA,' which gives rise 
to the Hawash, a river that enters the sea below the straits of 
Babelmandel. 

The vegetabte p!toducts of Abyssinia are in general those oi 
internal Afirica. Among the native trees and shrubs may be 
enuikierdted the tamarind, the sycamore fig, v^ious species of 
mimosa and acacia, severs^ euphorbias, and the trees that yield 
mynli and balsam of Mecca. The coffee-shrub and date-paha 
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&pe cultivated ; and a herbaceous plant called ensete, analogous 
•to the banana^ , is raised in plantations for its fruit, which server 
the purposes . of bread. 

The catalogue of wild animals comprises most of those which 
iwige over the . African deserts ; as the elq>hant, rhinoceros, 
lion, and panther. The hyena is extremely common, aiid so 
audacious as to haunt the. streets by night; but though very 
ravenous, it seems to be little formidable to man. Wild boars, 
antelopes,, and monkeys, enliven the woods, and the hippopo* 
tamus. and crocodile abound in the rivers. Of domestic ani* 
mals^ homed catde are numerous. . The horses are of a small' 
breed,.but full. of spirit. 

The mineralogy of this country has been imperfectly explor- 
ed i but mines are said to be worked on a small scale in some 
of the provinces. G<dd is found in the sands of streams, and 
sometimes at the roots of trees. Fossil salt is dug in some 
parts. 

The people of Abyssinia are supposed anciently to have 
been a colony from the opposite coasts of Arabia, their features 
being of the same cast, but their complexions darker. Although 
they have long lived under a certain degree of civilization, their 
manners are rude, and their dispositions ferocious ; nor has the 
christian religion, which they adopted in the 4th century from 
ibe Greek church, much contributed to the improvement of 
their morals. They retain, in conjunction with it, the rite of 
circumcision, and practise polygamy, or, at least, a free and 
open concubinage. The priests are litde respected, and Lent 
fasts are the principal token of dieir regard to religious duties. 
Great licentiousness prevsuls in the interconrse be1?sveen the 
sexes, which is particularly displayed at their bsmquets, the or- 
gies of which are disgustingly brutal. Among other savage 
customs, that of cutting slices of flesh from living oxen for their 
ravenous repasts is attested by the traveller Bruce, ap eyc^r 
witness. 

The Abyssinian language is one of the descendants of die 
Arabic ; it has several dialects, of which the most prevalent are 
the Tigrin and the Amharic. The government is an absolute 
monarchy under |he neguz or king, who is considered as lihe 
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uAt tMPoprietor of llie.kDtL lasiutcctioiift sre fir^faent, aitA 
petty wars are continuaUjr cartying on with die oeigliboiimg 
states, espedally with the Gallas, a numerous and savage trib^ 
to the south of Ab3^s8inia. The ancient custom, recorded in 
poetry aiid romance, of bringing up the princes of die toyA 
fiunily in a sort of confinement upon a solitary and inaccessi- 
Ue mountain, has long been disused. 

The haUtationa of the Abyssinians are mean, and all the arts 
Hre at ptesent in a low condition among thenu He mafiufiibc* 
tures are inconsideraUe, and the commerce smaH t die lattelr is 
thieiy carried <m with the port of Masua, on die Red sea. 
Gondar, the capital of the .country, and die royal reMdence, is 
aaid to contain a peculation of 50000 persons. The odier 
towns are not cntided to nodcc. Azom, the ancient a^ital, is 
disdnguiahed by extensive ruinB^ among iirhidi are bbelisks of 
ipraoite*. 
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EASTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 



THE long range of sea-coast from cape Guardafui, at 
the entrance of the Red sea, to the cape of Good* Hope at the 
-lioutherh extremity of Africa, is possessed by a number of se- 
parate states or tribes, of which we have very little knowledge. 
When this coast was first Visited by the Portuguese navigators, 
near the close of the 15idi century, many flourishing settlements 
were found which had been originally established by Moors or 
mahometans frbm the shores of Arabia. Some of these were 
gtieat marts of commerce, and held a correspondence with other 
setdements made by the same people on the western coast of 
Hindostan. The towns were well built, and displayed considera- . 
ble opulence and civilization. The inland country was inhabited 
by the aboriginal natives, who were nearly in the savage state. 
TTic PortXiguese, by their superior military skill and valour^ 
e&peUed the Moors from their towns and harbours, and took 
possession of such as they did not entirely destroy ; and this 
coast was reckoned an important member of their eastern em- 
pire. Its trade and consequence appear to have been long up- 
on the decliiie ; and so little have the Portuguese of late times 
contributed to Ae advancement of geographical information, 
diat they have suffered this extensive and interesting country 
to remain a kind of blank ih our maps. A slight sketch of it is 
all that We are at present enabled to give. ^ 

Adel is a kingdom dependant on Abyssinia. It is a fertile 
country, and its port, named Zeila, at the mouth of the Red 
eea, is a place of considerable traffic. 

The coast of Ajan, chiefly inhabited by mahometans, ex- 
ports gold, ivory, and ambergris. Brava is a small state which 
pays tribute to the Portuguese. Melinda appears to have been 
the finest of the mahometan settlements at the period of the 
discovery, and is still possessed by people of that religion, who 
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are, however, pardy dependant on the Portuguese. This nation 
holds a fortress and several churches in Melinda. Mombaza 
IS another of their dependencies, together with Quiloa, once the 
chief and central settlement of the Moors in these parts. The 
country of Z ancueb a r, which includes all the last-mentioned 
placed is low, marshy, and unhealthy, covered with thick for- 
ests, which give shelter to large herds of elephants. Its inland 
inhabitants are pagans, extremely superstitious, and savage in 
their manners. Gold is said to abound in it. 

The coast of Mozambig succeeds, regarded as subject to the 
Portuguese, who have, or had, a considerable town of that 
name, esteemed one of the best harbour^ on the eastem.coast of 
Africa, but rendered unhealthy by its low situation. 

The most powerful and civilized kingdom in this. part of 
Africa is that of Moc aranga, commonly called Monomou^a, 
which is properly the appellation of its sovereign. Sofala and 
Sabia are reckoned dependencies of it. It is a fertile counr 
try, extending far inwards along the course of the river Zam* 
bezi, and backed by a chain of mountains so lofty, that even in 
this latitude they are covered with perpetual snow; Great q^uan- 
tities of \gold are procured from a moimtain called Fum, and 
silver mines are opened near the source of the Zambezi. The 
P(H-tuguese had two fortresses in this country, and a military 
station near the gold mines. , 

Further south is the bay of Delagoa, which is frequented by 
the European and American whale-fishers. Around it, and 
upon the streams that flow into it, different tribes of natives 
dwell, who are a harmless race of savages. The country, i^ 
fertile, producing rice, maize, sugar-cane, with cattle and 
poultry in abundance. A petty trade for provisions is carried 
on with the natives by the occasional maritime visitors. 
. After the coast of Natal, of which little is known, occurs 
the country of ,the Kaffers, or, more properly, Koussis. 
With this people European travellers have become acquainted 
in their expeditions from the colony of the Cape, and haye 
found them a remarkably strong and well-made race, brave, not 
unacquainted with the arts of life, and much supmor in appear? 
ance to the neighbouring African tribes. 
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SOUTHERN AFRICA. 



ALL the southern extremity of Africa, which, though 
seeming little more than a point in comparison with the 
broad part of the peninsula, spreads into an extent feom east to 
west of nearly 550 miles, b occupied by the territory of the 
Dutch colony of the cape of Good Hope. This territory ex- 
tends inland about 230 miles, and contains a great tract of 
country, thinly peopled^ and for the most part uncultivated, and 
much diversified in soil and surface. Mountainous ridges run- 
ning chiefly east and west in parallel ranges, overspread the 
whole ; between which, in several parts, are high level plains, 
consisting of hard clay sprinkled with sand, and doomed to ir- 
remediable sterility. Many rivers cross these ridges at inter- 
vals, in their way to the sea ; but of these the greater number 
lose, their water in the dry season, and drought is the prevail- 
ing evU of the country. Where the streams are perennial diere 
is a rich vegetation ; and in no part of the world are there finer 
pastures, capable of rearing the domestic animals to the great- 
est bulk and fatness* 

. It is, perhaps, rather owing to the easier access of naturalists, 
than to any peculiarity in the soil and climate, ^t the C^pe 
territory has of late years contributed more to enrich the cata- 
logiies. and descriptions of botanists and zoologists than almost 
any other equal tract. With respect to the vegetable kingdom, 
its contributions have very much consisted of those succulent 
plants which nature has adapted to arid and stony regions, and 
also of the families of heaths and geraniums, which natural!^ 
clothe the sides of hills. Of the bulbous-rooted plants wluch 
spring in the marshy grounds at the foot of mountains, there is 
' also a vast variety. These different sources have been so well 
exj^iMred, that the Cape plants constitute at present the chief 
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fSfdendour of our green-houses* In their cultivated products 
the colonists have chiefly followed the European system of 
fanning, and attended to the growth of com, especially wheat, 
and the feeding of sheep and oxen. They have likewise plant- 
ed vineyards, and with auch success, that the choice wine called 
Constantia maintains a place among the most valued products 
of the grape. 

The zoology of the country about the cape of Good Hope 
has afforded matter for much curious and entertaining descrip- 
tion. The forests and wilds still remote from human cohure* 
are filled with beasts of prey and their game, and with those 
stately herbivorous quadrupeds, which pass their lives in tran« 
quil security from all enemies but man. The Iron, the most 
terrible of the camivoroua tribe in Africa, as the tiger is in 
Asia, here ^^ makes the nig^t hideous^ by his tremendoas loar, 
at which the draught cattle are represented as shrinking in cc)»* 
vukive tremors and cold sweats, and the dogs as cowering in 
silence round their masters. The elephant, the rhinoceros, 
and that rare and singular quadruped the camelopay4, are iiH 
mates of the r^red forests; and not unfrequeatly the wild 
buffalo starts from the reedy thicket upon the uasuspectiag tra« 
veller, and with amazing strength and ferocity overthrows msA 
and horse, destroying through mere wantoKmess of rage. Of 
the antelope tribe there are many species, some e^ ^gubG^^en 
gance and agility. Their migrations from one district tm 
another in search of pasture are in such vast flocks ikat the 
foremost are said to leave only a bare desert to the hindmost. 
The hif^opotamus abounds in some of the rivers, 9^ the os« 
trich is frequent on tlie sandy plains. 

The mineralogy of these parts has been litt^ examiiied ; but 
the Copper mountains, between the SOth and SOlh degrees of 
S. latitude, are known to yield great quantities of copp^ to ii 
Kaffir tribe in the vicinity, who possess skill enoi^ to smelt 
ilie ore. 

The naftives^of this southern part of Africa are- princqNilly 
comprehended under the name of Hottentots, aad are s^bnost 
proverbially ranked among the lowest of the rtees of maBkimi 
in intellect and civilization. In form they are mid^k-sisted 
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and slender, with remarkably small extremities. Their fea- 
tures are directly opposite to what we are accustomed to re- 
gard as beautiful and dignified. Their language is an inarticu- 
late gabble, liMn'ed with singular duckings, like no other human 
speech. In indolence and improvidence they have the true 
savage character ; and in beastliness of manners and filthiness 
nothing can surpass them. Yet they are a gentle and good- 
humoured race, cheerful and social, not devoid of ingenuity in 
the arts belonging to their condition, skilful herdsmen, bold 
and adventurous hunters, amazingly agile when urged te 
exertion, faithful in service, though apt to return to their origi- 
nal savage freedom, to which they are radically attached. 

The Hottentot tribes within the limits of the Dutch c(dony 
live nominaUy under the protection of Ae Dutch £ast-rlndia 
Company ; but by usurpations and oppressions are for the most 
part reduced to a state of slavery. Many have left their native 
districts, and retired to the hills and woods, where they pass 
a wretched and predatory life, mixed with the wild natives 
called Boshiesmen, and like them hunted down and shot with- 
out mercy by the Dutch settlers as noxious animals. These 
Boshiesmen (Men of the woods) are a remarkable race, of 
diminutive stature and deformed figures, denoting the scanti- 
ness of their subsistence, livin|^ in caves like beasts, and amus- 
ing themselves with carving on the rooks sketches of animals 
and other natural objects, some of which show a talent for 
drawing very extraordinary in their condition. The pastoral 
and independent Hottentots, who were once numerous within 
the bounds of the colony, are now scarcely to be met with. 

Travellers have generally agreed in painting the Dutch far- 
mer-colonists in very unpleasing colours. They ait represent- 
ed as gross, ignorant, sordid and unfeeling, cruel masters to 
man and beast, selfish and fraudulent, and void of all public 
spirit. They practise, however, a rude kind of hospitality to 
the few strangers who visit them, and are necessary to the co-^ 
lony on account of the supplies of com and cattle which they 
send to the Cape. The Cape-town, situated at the head of 
Table bay, to the west of the extreme point of Africa, is the 
^eat of government, and the principal place in the colony. It 

as 
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is a handsome and tolerably populous town, . furnished with a 
naval arsenal, and provided with every convenience for repair- 
ing ships and refreshing their crews. In time of peace the 
English India-ships, as well as those of other naftiDns,^generally 
take in provisions at the Cape in their outward voyages. The 
great bay called Simon's bay, to the south of the Cape-town, 
is a resort for shipping during a part of the year ; and the bay 
of Saldanha, to the north, is occasionally frequented. The 
population of all the districts round the Cape is ver^^ thin and 
scattered; but there is no doubt that it might be greatly in- 
creai^ed, and the products much augmented, in the hands of a 
liberal and enterprising nation. 

The British have lately seized the Cape of ^ood Hope, and 
will probably hold possession of it in future. We may there- 
fore expect that the southern part of Africa will be explored, 
and that authentic accounts of the face of the country, climate^ 
soil, and productions will b^ published in due time* 
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WESTERN COAST OF AFRICA. 



ON proceeding northwards from the Cape of Good 
Mope, a line of country occurs for many degrees of latitude, of 
which very little is known to Europeans ; and it is not^till about 
the 13th degree of S. latitude that a country commences, which, 
from its population and fertility, has obtained distinction in the 
history of Western Africa. This is a tract forming a wide 
curve or indentation in the coast, and marked by the mouths of 
several rivers, in which are contained the kingdoms of Bengue- 
LA, Angola, Congo, and Loango, together occupying a space 
of about 9 degrees of coast, with an indefinite extent inland* 

The general face of the cqvintry near the sea is low and flat, ' 
with a clayey or marshy soil, void of rock or stone ; there are, 
however, lofty mountains at a jiistance within land. The pro- ' 
ducts are those usual within the tropics. The farinaceous escu- 
lents are millet, maize, cassava, yams, and potatoes : the sugar- 
cane is also cultivated, with cotton, indigo, varieties of the 
palm, and fine fruits of many kinds. Mines of lead, iron, and 
copper, are worked in the upper country. The climate is ex- 
cessively hot, ^d in many parts extremely unhealthy to stran- 
gers. Benguela, especially, lies under this imputation, and 
even its provisions are thought unwholesome to Europeans. . 

Of these countries, • Congo is the principal for extent and 
population, and has at times exercised a kind of dominion ove;r 
the rest, but at the expense of frequent and bloody wars. The 
people are represented as having little of the negro feature^ 
though perfectly black, with jvoolly hair. The government of 
all is despotic; the religion idc^h^us, with many inhuman 
superstitions ; and the manners gefiibraUy aav^ge and ferocious. 
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They are charged with cannibalism by the Roman catholic 
missionaries, who are not, however^ to be implicitly 'credited in 
their narratives. * The Portuguese early formed settlements in 
these parts, and converted the kings of Congo to their religion, 
which became widely diffused, with its usual concomitants of 
the overbearing influence and insplent intermeddling of priests 
and fri^s« They were, however, of some service to the na- 
tives in point of morals and civilization, and would have been 
of much more, had it not been for the many wars occasioned 
by the ambition of the Pprtuguese, and their encouragement of 
the slave trade. 

Before we come to the modem centre of this disgraceful 
commerce, it may be proper to bestow some consideration upon 
it in a general view. It cannot be doubted that the traffic in 
human beings is of high antiquity in Africa, and that wars and 
accusations of imaginary crimes have been means at all times 
put in practice for obtaining subjects for this traffic ; whilst in 
some of the most barbarous tribes the natural affections have 
been so cold as not to prevent fathers from selling their own 
children, and husbands their wives. Nor is there an African 
nation in which domestic slavery does not prevail. When the 
shores of this peninsula, therefore, were frequented by the 
European maritime states in order to procure human cargoes, 
they came to a known market, in which the commodity of 
slaves was as familiar as those of ivory and gold-dust. ' But the 
new and almost unlimited demand which they created for the 
supply of their colonies and plantations had its natural effect of 
proportionally enhancing the value of the article, and adding 
motives for those wars and nefarious practidtTs by which slaves 
were to be procured ; nor did they themselves scruple to seize 
by violence and fraud such as fell in their way unprotected. 
Every evil, therefore, attendant on an insecure and ferocious 
state of society has been augmented, the manners have been 
more brutalized, peaceable industry has been discouraged, po-? 
pulation diminished, and a taste introduced for baneful super- 
fluities, of which human flesh and blood has beeii the price. It 
may be added, that the conveyance of the wretched victims in 
chains across the sea, never more to behold their friends and 
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n^live country,, and to wear out their lives in hard labour under 
this lash of unfeeling taskmasters, has been a dreadful aggrava- 
tion of the evils of slavery. 

Of Congo, the chief cit^ is that named by the Portuguese 
St. Salvadore, not far from the great river of the country, the 
Zahir. It seems to have been a considerable place, exhibiting a 
degree of European magnificence. ItA present state is little 
known. 

LoANGO is inhabited by a people who are industrious, and 
possess several arts and manufactures. It exports elephants' 
teeth and various metals. Its capital is Bouali, called also 
Loango. The Portuguese are* said to have bcjen entirely ex- 
pelled from this country. St. Paul de Loanda in Angola has 
been a city of note. From this district many slaveH are export-^ 
ed by the Portuguese^ 
' There are several independent tribes or nations further in- 
land from the above-mentioned countries, which, in general, 
are less civilized as they are more distant from the coast. A 
native savage race widely spread through this part of Africa is 
that of the Giagas or Jagas, much dreaded for their ferocity, 
and who at different times have overrun great part of the more 
civilized countries, and committed horrible devastation. 

Guinea. A few degrees to the north of the equator the 
African coast makes a great turn to the west, forming an ex- 
tensive region well known by the name of Guinea. Thi^ tract 
has by the European traders been divided into several distinct 
coasts, each named after its principal commercial product. 

, That which first occurs.on turning westward is denominated 
the Slave-coast, being resorted to for no other merchandise 
than that of human beings ; though that traffic is by no means 
peculiar to this part of Guinea. The kingdom of Benin is ac- 
counted the principal state on the Slave-coast. It is extensive 
and populous, and inhabited by a gentle and goodrtempered 
people, considerably civilized in their manners. The town* of 
Benin is large and well-regulated, though only a collection of 
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earthen huts, stone being unknown in this country. The gov- 
ernment is despotic ; the religiton idcdatrous, with much abject 
superstition and priestcraft. Throughout Guinea it is a prac- 
tice to adopt domestic or local deities, called fetishes, which 
are often mean and ridiculous objects, such as casually strike 
the mind of the worshipper. Notions of magic and witchcraft 
are universally prevalent, and are employed to aid the influence 
of the priests, and multiply the penalty of slavery. * 

There are several other subordinate kingdoms on the coast, 
of which that of Whidah or Fid ah, though small in extent, is 
distinguished for its populousness and civilization. The coun- 
try is described as very fine. The soil is extremely fertile, and 
affords sustenance to a greater number of people than are al- 
most any where assembled upon an equal compass of ground. 
The natives, are remarkable for a ceremonious and humble 
civility, which has caused them to be compared to the Chinese* 
They are industrious and ingenious, and have carried agricul- 
ture and other necessary arts to a high degree of perfection. 
A singular feature in the superstition of Whidah is the snake- 
worship, founded on a profound veneration for those reptiles, 
one of which, as the head or representative of the class, has a 
temple, with a great establishment of priests, who practise in- 
numerable frauds upon the credulous votaries. The former 
prosperity of this coimtry has been greatly impaired through 
its invasion and conquest by the poijrerful king of Dahomey, 
sovereign of an inland nation more brave and ferocious in cha- 
racter than the people of the coast. His cruelties are repre- 
sented as surpassing the usual measure of savage conquerors. 
It cannot be doubted that the knowledge of a profitable market 
for slaves has been one motive to his predatory enterprises. 
The slaves from Benin are termed Eboes, and are reckoned of 
a mild tractable disposition. 

The Gold-coast succeeds, so named from the quantity of 
that metal brought down from the interior country, and em- 
ployed as a medium of commerce. It is divided into several 
distinct states, some of which (an extraordinary circumstance 
in Africa) have a republican constitution. The trade of this 
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coa3t has been particularly tempting to European cupidity, as is 
denoted by the number 'of forts and factories of different na- 
tions established upon it. Of these the most numerous are the 
English and Dutch. The country is full of people, who, by 
their habits of trade, -and long intercourse with foreigners, are 
become extremely dexterous in all the arts of deception. They 
are likewise a bold, brisk, and ingenious race, very skilful in 
several ornamental manufactures, especially those in which the 
precious metals are employed. They cultivate their lands in 
common, and always end their labour with music and dancing, 
to which last exercise all the negroes are passionately attached. 
The slaves from this coast , are called Cormantees, and are 
jiioted for impatience under hard usage, and a de^rminate spi- 
rit of revenge. The gold exported hence is either in the state 
of unequal lumps procured by digging into the soij, or of dust 
subsiding from the washed sands of the rivers. Every art is 
employed by the natives to adulterate it, and the negro craft is 
often too much for European science. A general remark lascy 
here be apposite — ^that from contemplating the negro tribes in 
their own country, no one could derive that opinion of their in- 
feriority in point of understanding to other races of men in a 
similar state of civilization, which some reasoners have thought 
proper to inculcate. They display, indeed, a remarkable in- 
difference of character, and are disposed to enjoy the passing 
moments without being disturbed with the thought of futu- 
rity. 

The* Ivory Coast is much less known than the two former 
by Europeans, who have no settlements upon it. The natives 
are a shy suspicious people, of a more disagreeable aspect than 
the other western negroes. The country is represented as being . 
fertile and pleasant, varied with hill and dale, and well peopled. 
The name of this coast has been given to it in consequence of 
^e great quantity of elephants' teeth which are brought down 
as an article of traffic. The animal is said to be exceedingly 
common in the interior country, and of a size superior to that 
>of the African elephants in general. Gold and slaves are also 
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commodities of this country, together with stroi^ cotton cloths, 
the manufacture of the natives* 

M 

. Further westward is a tract of no great extent called the 
Grain or Pepper Coast, from a species of pepper named 
Malaguetta, which used to be its principal commercial product* 
The importation of the East Indian spices has, however, di- 
minished the consumption of this aromatic, so that the coast is 
now chiefly frequented for its trade in slaves and ivory. 

The coast which next succeeds has been called the country 
of Sierra Leone, a name given by the Portuguese to a chain 
of mountains much infested, it is said, by lions. This is an 
extensive tract, comprehending several nations little explored. 
The most powerful of these is the Foulahs, a mahometan 
tribe, generally at war with their neighbours for the purpose of 
making slaves, whom they sell to the European traders. The 
coast also affords ivory, dying woods, the skins of wild beasts^ 
and cotton cloths. An English settlement was lately, formed 
in the bay of Sierra Leone, with the benevolent intention of 
civilizing the natives, and encouraging them to produce other 
commodities for traffic which might supersede the slave-trade ; 
but it proved unsuccessful, and has at length been abandoned. 

Northwards stretches the populous tract washed by the ri- 
vers Gambia and Senegal. As far as these have been navigat- 
ed by Europeans, their banks have generally been found weU 
cultivated and thickly inhabited ; and a variety of distinct na- 
tions, differing in language and manners, has been discovered 
in their vicinity. One of the most widely diffused of these 
negro tribes is that of the Mandingoes, who are represented 
as ^ of a cheerful and social disposition, possessing the negro 
foAn and feature in perfection. The Yaloffs are a more 
warlike race, and, according to European ideas, handsomer. 
Another nation of Foulahs near the Senegal bears marks of a 
Moorish derivation. The mahometan religion, mixed with 
some native superstitions, is general in these parts. These ri- 
vers and shores are frequented chiefly for the slave-trade ; but 
the Senegal, on which the French have long held establish- 
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ments, afibitb a valuable article of commerce in the gum named 
from it, which is similar to gum-arabic, and exudes from a spe- - 
cies of mimosa, forming woods in the sandy tracts to the nordi 
of the river. 

Inland hence the country has been explored beyond the heads 
of the Senegal and Gambia, to the banks of the J<diba, suppos- 
ed to be the same widi the Niger, a large river flowing east- 
ward. ,In this tract are both moorish and negro kingdoms, 
with populous towns ; but meanly built, and exhibiting a sim- 
ple state of society. The native negroes are universally found 
to be a much gender and better disposed people than those of 
the moorish origin and religion. In this direction lies the cele- 
brated city of Tombuctoo, which has not been visited by any 
Europeans. It is known by report as the capital of this part of 
Africa, and the medium of commercial intercourse with the 
northern and eastern countries. 

Northward of the mouth of the Senegal the coast becomes 
barren, and is inhabited only by wandering tribes of Arabs, as 
far as the frontiers of the kingdom or empire of Morocco. 
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tARlbARV StXTfeS. 



f^tfE countries 'tHtis ^^Ablnainated bcctt^Jy 'Ambst 'the 
who1e;of tKe nofthefh'bbraer^f )\!fflea to 'the 'Eg^tl^ 'fron- 
tier. Trtiis tract, tHe'^cieht rffaUrifanrai ^Nldhidla, ^d Airi- 
^ca, Vas'forinerlj^ celefcratecl^jRJr'its fertility/^il Was Ae'seUt of 
'seveAl' powerful 'States, ^hiohg WKich Vas C^tha^e, Wtlg'the 
^Sf-eadek rival bf ^briie. J^fter various 1-evbltitiotis, itts -now 
shared principally by four mahoAietan 'states, * iibted ^(bt 'their 
Tibstility 'to'flie christiah^naine, Vhidh Has'dip'playad Itself in a 
system of piracy, Exercised cKiefiy ^m the IW edltefeiilieaft sfea 
against air the pbwcfs'whicli do iidt purcKaSe^thelr fbroe^tailce 
by a disgraceful tribute. To this predatory system their na- 
tural means of thriving by agriculture and commerce have been 
in great measure sacrificed; yet they still may be ranked 
among the most powerful states of the African continent, and 
as those which eXert the greatest influence over the policy of 
Europe. 



MOROCCO. 



THE united kingdoms of Morocco and Fez, constitut- 
ing the empire of Morocco, extend from the western coast of 
Africa, about the 38th degree of N. latitude, to the boundary 
af Algiers on the Mediterranean, in N. latitude 35 or 36 de- 
grees. Internally the ridges of mount Atlas separate this em- 
pire from Darah and Sejelmissa. The heat of the climate is 
tempered by breezes from the lofty summits of Atlas, clad in 
perpetual snow. The mountainous districts are wild and 



but msiffj parts of the country ar^ ple^sgpt an;4 fej:tiie, aad' 
Morocco U ^co^ted one of Uie healthieA^of ^e ^fici^an 9.^1^^/ 
ly^any stjreaxi\s, ao^e of them of considerable i^^^i^ud^, d^^r 
cend from the ch^in of ^tlas, a^d.d^^^t^^^ ^eip^^ves either 
into the Atlantic oqei^ ox the Med^t^rranes^ ; but their 
mouths are so choaked with sand that they afiiprd no ^,04 h^.- 
bours* Hence Morocco is of small account as a~ mar^tiljlp^e 
^tate. 

The x^ive and the cultivate^ products ojf l^.^];b93y pattake 
bott^ of the h^t and the temperate c],^mates.. Qrsun fif al^, ^^^4^,9 
oil, wine, ^its^ si^gar, cotton, silk^ indigo, and drugs, are .^xs\' 
disced in the different so^s and situations. X^e dpf(^es1jip ani- 
mals m-e tiie same with thosf; of Eui^p^, with f)^e additiqji cjf 
the cameL The breed of horses is s^all, but elegs^t 'and 
swift ; they app^ach tl^e Arabian jn ^u$^ities, and are n[iuch 
prized under the nsime of harbs* Gs|me is y^ry plentiful, and 
beasts of prey are commo^ ^^9^S ^^ recesses c^f t}ie i:p.9Uf^- 
tains. ]Vf inerals aboi^nd in the hilly re^on^ ai^d ^ome if^ipes are 
wrought, particularly of copper* 

PI" the inhabitants of Morocco, the ^e^ebers (whepqe is de- 
rived the n^e of fiiurb^ry) ar^ ^ wild iin?u|?f|peiji race, the 
desc^i^dants of the ancient peop^f of ]VIauri);ani^ pccupyjng t}ie 
fastnesses of ^e mountains. Tl^f; iVrabs are a wan^f pB^f tribe, 
^rho roam from plape to place ^itk th^ir flpcks ^d lier4^, ^^ 
raise gr^ on tjie postfrviitful fpofs ; ^ome of thfm, hpyfeyey, 
^e pore addipted to plun4fir i^ to }he e:^crtioi}8 of ijpidu^ffy, 
jy^Y pay a tribute tp thp ei^pcr^r, b^t are SfilYP??§4 ^Y *PIF. 
own elective shieks. The inhabifapt? of tj}(5 f ^w^f f^ Moprs, 

chiefly the des9PQ4^^ ?( ^^®P V?^^ ^^TF ?JB^!JF4fi^8* §????* ^ 
civi^zed to i^ certain dp^ee, )|nd po^merpal; bfft of t^a^ re* 
putatioff for fraud ^d avarice. JWaifjr Jf i^s ^4 so^g F^?f?g?- 
does also belong to the trading class. 

The sovereigns of Morocco claim descent from Mahomet, 
ai^d their proper fit^e is th^ pf afe^ref- f n ij^ couptjy in jhe 
•^jfTorld has jtyr^^nny assuj^ed a fppre s^y^^e p4 ^ep-ific ff p^ 
tluMi i^ the persons of some of the eppterpr^ of Ij/loroccQ ; and 
frequent and bloody civil wars attest that uncertainty of sue- 
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cession and want of domestic union which scarcely ever fail to 
accompany the despotism and polygamy of the mahometan 
princes. Ignorance, pride, and brutal manners, characterize 
both the court and the people. Strangers who arc shipwrecked 
on the coast meet with the most inhospitable treatment and 
are generally doomed to slavery ; and the communication be- 
tween one place and another in the interior is full of danger and 
difficulty. 

Morocco, the capital of the empire, is an inland town, situat- 
ed in a fertile plain, not far from the maun ridge of Atlas. It 
is of considerable extent and strongly walled. The principal 
edifices are the royal palace and the mosques. The private 
buildings are generally mean and out of repair ; and signs of 
decay are manifest in this city. The nearest port to it is Moga- 
dore, an open road on the Atlantic, considerably frequented by 
European vessels. Fez, the capital of the kingdom of that 
name, is described by the early mahometan writers as one of 
the greatest and most magnificent cities in the worid, the seat 
of learning, arts, and politeness. It has since partaken of the 
declension which seems general in this empire. Mequinez is 
reckoned the second city of Fez, and was once the royal resi- 
dence : both this and Fez are inland towns. The principal 
place on the coast is Tetuan, on the Mediterranean side of the 
straits of Gibraltar. Its harbqur is only an open road ; but the 
town is well situated, and it#inhabitants carry on a considera- 
ble trade with the garrison of Gibraltar. Tangier also shards 
hi the ►export of provisions to Europe. From Sallee, a small 
port on the Atlantic, a few armed rovers pursue tht piratical 
trade. Ceuta, opposite to Gibraltar on the Barbary side, is a 
fortified town held by the Spaniards, who thus give the exam- 
ple (of which, in their own case, they so much complain) of a 
fortress possessed by a foreign and hostile power on the terri- 
tory of another nation. 

Dependant on the empire of Morocco is the kingdom of 
Tafilet, a slip of coimtry bordering on the desert, and in 
great measure barren and uncultivated. The town of the 
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same name, situated far inland, is a place of intercourse between 
the merchants of Barbaiy and those of interior Africa. 

The commodities exported from Morocco are principally 
com, wool, hides, dressed leather called Morocco leather, dates, 
honey, wax, almonds, raisins, gum-Brabic, elephants' teeth, 
ostrich feathers, tin, copper, and fine mats. 



ALGIERS. 



THIS country, which is reckoned the chief of the Pira- 
tical States, stretches along the Barbary coast from the borders 
,of Morocco to those of Tunis, a space of about 460 miles ; 
and is bounded by the ridge of Atlas to the south. The cli- 
mate near the coast is temperately warm, and the soil mostly 
fertile ; but internally there is much steril and arid land, sub- 
ject to excessive heat and drought. Several rivers flow from 
the high country to the sea, of which the principal is the Shellif. 
The products are similar to those of Morocco ; and from the 
prevalent fertility of the land might afford a large surplus for 
exportation, if agriculture and commerce Vfere encouraged as 
mudi as piracy. Com, oil, cattle, wool and skins are occa- 
sionally exported. 

The|>opulatiottof Algiers consists of nearly the same differ^ 
ent classes of inhabitants as that of Morocco. There are, 
besides, many Turks, especially in the army ; for this country 
was once a conquest of the Ottoman Porte, on which power it 
is stiUnominally dependant. The government is military, be- 
ing administered by a dey,- who is elected by the whole body 
of the army, and confirmed by the Porte. The elections z^ 
tumultuary and Often bloody, and depositions are frequent. 
The Turkish language is employed in all legal and political 
transactions, btit a corrupt Arabic is the common speech ; and 
the inhabitants of the coast, in their commerce with the Euro- 
peans, use that jargon of £ur(^ean tongues called lingua 
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I^nneik The rdig^on is mahometaii, with many added super- 
stitions* 

The character of the natioa is ferocious and predv^.xy^. i^d 
no naa^e ia more dreaded in the Levant seas than the Algerine* 
They have coostandy a number of corsairs well armed an4 
manned out upon cruises, and make prizes of the vessels of all 
christian nations who are not their tributaries, or with whom 
they can venture to quarrel. It is highly to the disgrace of die 
Maritime European powers, that, instead of uniting to destroy 
this nest of pirates, they make separate treaties widi them, and 
even furnish them with cannon and ammunition by way of prer 
sent or tribute* At different times they have, indeed, been 
severely chastised ; but on the other hand they have often re- 
sisted formidable attacks^ and obliged the assailaa^s to retire 
with loss and disgrace* 

The city of Algiers, properly called Al Jezeic, is situated 
on the sea-coast, gradually rising from the diore, so as to af-» 
ford a fine prospect of all its buildings* It is of no gneat com-* 
pass, and meanly fortified on the land side ; but its haribour, 
which is naturally only an open road, is secured by a mole and 
very strong fortifications* The city is reckoned to contain 
iOOOOO inhabitants, who are a mixture of various nations an4 
religions* Many christian slaves are constantly en^iioyed on 
the works, and the Europeans in amity with die state |iaveth^ 
consuls and residents* Renegadoes are likewise numerous* 
The dey's palace, the mosques, barracks, and puUic bfths, are 
the most conspicuous buildings* The surrounding temtoiy 
is fertile, and ornamented with country-houses and gardens ; 
nor is any thing wanting but a better people and gDvemment to 
render Algiers a delightful abode* 

'The capital of the western government of this state is Oran, 
w wefl-fortified town, but declined from its former splendour. 
Tremecen or Tlemsen was once the capital of a, separate king- 
dom of that name, now united to Algiers* Bona, near the 
eastern border, is a sea-port in a fertile country, the products 
of which are exported from it* Constantina, now Cusantin, an 
inland city, the capital of the eastern province, is chiefly re- 
markable for its remains of ancient magnificence* 
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, BeverU IftstntiffictUi^es <tf silk, cdtton^ Ibeti, wool, snddidath- 
er, are ^tsiblidhed in the difler^t towns of Algiers ; butvAe 
nature of the gdvemmetltis adverse to ibefar prosperity, aiid 
Ithey scarceljr sfuppty the honie ooi»i£ni)idoti. 



TUNIS. 



Tins h^^ Central Btate of nordiem Africa, lying 'Updn 
{he Medfterranean between Algiers and Tripoli. Thegreat^r 
"p^rt of -it rutos north and south, the African continent reach* 
itig its most notdiem point intfais country, tfrom which ittuhis 
suddenly ^ Southwards on the side of Tripoli. Use eistent of Ihe 
kingdom df Tunis is computed at about 2S)> miles by 470. A 
chain df'thountains, which may be regardedasabranch df At- 
las, runs through it ttam soutii^west to iiorth-^Cast, and 
terminates at cstpe Bon. 'Of its rivers the principal is the Me- 
jerda, the Bagrada of antiquity. Inthe southern part there is 
a coMiderable h^e, called by the ancients Tritonia Palus. 

The'couhtfy of Tunis is ennobled from having been the^seat 
df ^Gartl^ge, mid 'it seems still to retain' a portion of the spirit 
6f itAt telebfafcd 'republic, being the most commercial of all 
the Barba^ states. It is likewiisie accounted die most polite 
and civilized ; and christian slaves are treated in it with more 
humanity than in the others. It possesses a large proportion 
of fertile territory, the cultivation of which, through a late 
more enlightened policy, is encouraged in preference to the 
'fitting out of corsairs. The letter business, however, is not 
•'cntirdy renounced. 

The' i]ih^.bitants of Tunis consist of a^knilar mixture of dif- 
ferent nations and religions with that in Algiers ; -but there are 
"^m-ore reskleiit- christians, as merehauits, and as the agents of 
Aeii' respective states. The government ^is a-despotismi tmder 
an^hercfditary bey. ThevOttomanPortebas aresidentbashaw ; 
but he is witiioutr power, and pi«esc^ts only an 'image of cfhe 
siibjiction' in which Tunis was form^riy hdd by that courts . 
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The city, of Tunis is the capital of the kingdom, and resi- 
dence of the bey. It is situated on a gulf, and defended to- 
wards the sea by strong castles. The inhabitants are reckoned 
at 50000, many of whom are employed in the linen and woollen 
manufactures. The ruins of Cardiage are at a small distance 
from this city. Biserta, formerly one of the capital cities of 
northern Africa, is a sea-port to the west of Tunis. It is now 
the chief place of export for the corn grown in the country, of 
which, in fruitful years, a large quantity is purchased for the 
European states on the Mediterranean. Susa, to the south of 
Tunis, is a flourishing place of trade, noted for exporting the 
best oil produced in this kingdom. Kiayrwan,. or Carean, for- 
merly the metropolis of Arabian Africa, and the seat of the 
Fateihite caliphs, before their removal to Egypt^ is still a con- 
siderable town, famous for a magnificent mosque, and for re- 
puted sanctity ; which causes it to be chosen as the burial-place 
of the beys and other persons of distinction. Its inhabitants 
are much employed in the dressing of leather. 

Beside com and oil, the Ipngdom of Tunis exports a great 
quantity of wool, hides raw and dressed, excellent soap, wax, 
honey, sponge, archil, scarlet, caps, ivory, gold-dust an<l os- 
trich' feathers ; which latter articles they receive from the in- 
terior of Africa. They import a large quantity of foreign 
commodities and manufactured goods, of which many are 
English, procured through the medium of Leghorn. 

TRIPOLI. 



THE most eastern of the Barbary states is the kingdom 
^so called) of Tripoli, which extends from the confines of Tunis 
to those of Barca, or, a!s some reckon, to those of Egypt ; but 
a great part of the eastern coast is desert, and scarcely 
belongs to any government. It is in general an arid and 
steril tract, thinly peopled, and yet scarcely producing 
a sufficiency of sustenance for those who inhabit it^ The 
date-palm is the principal resource in the dry and sandy 
soils, which, without this valuable gift of nature, must be left 
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desolate* .The people of. the coast, like those in the other 
parts of Barbary, are a mixed race, subsisting by piracy and 
commerce. Those of the interior are Arabs, either fixed or 
wanderings of ferocious manners, and addicted to robbery and 
pillage. Tripoli is mpre effectually und^r the dominion of the 
Porte dian the other states, and its bey takes die tide and ex« 
ercises the fimctions of a Turkish b^hav. The Arabs are" 
often in a state of insurrection, and their tribute cannot be levi** 
ed vidiout force of arnis. 

The ci^ of Tripoli, the capital of the country, thou^ much 
declined from the opulence and ajdendour which once distiu'* 
guiafaed it, is atill a|x>pulous place. It is meanly built, and 
iaibours under the disadvantiges of want of water, andabarrai 
circun^acent district* It has a ccmsideraUe linen manufacture, 
and its port is much frequented by corsairs of its owifiand other 
countries. No other towns of consequence remain on this 
coast, though ibrmerly the dbtrict of Cyrenaica, now Mesrata^ 
was disdnguisbed by the appellation of Pentapolis, from its five 
cities ; and even the torrid coast of Barca was not destitute of 
places of commerce. 

The gulf of Sidra, the ancient Greater Syrtis, forms a natu- 
ral separation on the coast between Tripoli and Ba&ca. The 
latt^ region is strongly characterized by the name given to it 
by its Arabian inhabitants of the Des«t of Whirlwinds. Here 
^e renowned temple of Jupiter Ammon stood, on an insu- 
lated apot of fertility m the midst of the waste. Sudb qxAs 
have acquired the technical name of oases. Feszan is a large 
district of a similar kind, direcdy south of the gulf of Sidnu 
BiLSDUi«G£RiD, OT the Country of Dates, Sejelxisaa^ and 
other tracts boidering on the desert, form a line of scattered 
population to the south of the Barbery states. The ancient 
Numidians, or African Nomades, wandered over these extel^> 
aive wilds ; and the nature of the country atill enjoins a um* 
ilar mode of life on its inhabitants. That accurate traveller, 
Dr. Shaw, says that the description which Virgil has given ef 
the manner of living and encamping of African herdsmen, is 
to this day as jusdy applied to the modem Bedoweens as when 
it was drawn. 

40 
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ISLANDS OF AFRICA. 



MADAGASCAR. This island, situated off the south* 
Ijflsteiti^coast of Africa, Is One of the largest known ; being 
about 900 English miles in length, with a medial breadth of 
250. It lieft between the 12th and 25th degrees of S. lautude, 
and therefore by climate belongs to the hottest regions of the 
globe. It is divided by a chain of mountains running in the 
direction of its whcde length, but approaching nearest to the 
eastern coast. Some of these are veiy lofty^ and volcanic ap- 
pearances are frequent among them^ Immense forests clothe 
their sides, and rivers flow from them to all the surrounding 
coast* 

Madagascar contains a great proportion of fertile land, and 
abounds in j^roductd of use knd curiosity. There are scarcely 
any of the tropical vegetables which either do not grow here 
spontaneously, or may not be successfully cultivated. Of do- 
mestic animals, homed cattle and sheep are abundttit^ and 
there are none of the formidable beasts of prey to limit their 
increase. Rich minerals are met with in the hilly parts, among 
which are different kinds of gold ore, pure rock crystal, and 
Various precious stones. 

The natives are generally tall and strong* They are of dif- 
ferent origins, some being tawny and copper-coloured, others of 
the negro colour and feature. The use of the Arabic charac- 
ters by the men of learning, and some traces of the mahome- 
tan religion, denote a former intercourse with the Arabs, who 
made so many settlements in eastern Africa. Other circum- 
stances of custom and tradition seem to point out a Hindoo 
origin. The blacks are probably the most ancient people of 
the island. The different districts are ruled by chief3, of limited 
and precarious authority ; and the practice of building all their 
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villages upon eminences, and surrounding them with pidisade? 
and earthen parapets, marks out a state of mutual hostility. 

.The European nation which has principally aimed at making 
setdements and conquests in this island is the French ; but 
their attempts have been thwarted by frequent quarrels with the 
natives. They possess, however, a post called Fort Dauphin, 
at the south-eastern extremity of the island, from which they 
supply the Isle of France with provisions. This latter island^ 
and another in its vicinity, may therefore be properly noticed ii^ 
connection with Madagascar. 

The Isle 07 France, otherwise called Mauritius, and the 
Isle of Bourbon, lately named Re-union, are situated at some 
distance to the east of Madagascar, in the track of the ships to 
I India ; on which account chiefly they have been occupied by 
the French. They are of inconsiderable magnitude, and not 
very fertile. The Isle pf France possesses a good harbour, 
which renders it important as a place of call on the voyage to 
and from India, and as a station for privateers and cruisers in 
time of war. It is well fortified, and carries on a considerable 
traffic. The Isle of Bourbon is larger and better cultivated 
than the other and produces sugar-cane and coffee. An 
attempt has been made to introduce into it the clove and^mt- 
meg trees ; but though they have thriven in some measure, 
their product is inferior in quality to that of the Dutch Spic^ 
Islands. Both these isles show marks of a volcanic origin ; 
and that of Bourbon has an easting volcano, of which the 
eruptions are almost continual. On a little uninhabited islsind 
named Seychelles, to the north of these, the French made a 
small establishment for the cultivation of the clove and nut- 
meg. 

Between the northern extremity of Mada^car and the 
African coast lies a group of four islands called the Comoro. 
These are governed by native chiefs, pagan and mahometan, 
tributary to the Portuguese^ with whom, at Mozambic, they 
carry on some commerce. They are fertile in the production^ 
,of the tropics* Q^e of thepa, named Hin^uai^ or Johanna, 
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Has a d6fnm()4ioti9 kstHKmf, and is sontetifmes rblt^d bj ships 
bound to India, fet the refreahntent wIticK it aflbrds. 

An islaftd on the other efide df Africa, also claimittg^ notice 
from its connection with the East India trade, is tiiat of St* 
HexKna It Ires far 6ut at sea, nnder.about the $6th deg;rec 
of 1^. hititude ; ^d is such a mere speck in the boundleto ocean, 
that shi j:^ ofteti miss it. It is momitainous, but tolerably fertile 
when not visittd by the long droughts, which sometimes occur. 
There is only one haibour, which is of difficult access and easy 
defence. The English have occupied this island for about two 
centuries, and keep upon it a small garrison. It is found useful 
as a place of call and rendezvous of the East Inffia ships, par- 
ticularly in time of w^, when advices a^d otders are sent 
thither for the directioti of homeward bound vessels* The imin- 
habited Isle of Ascensioti, situated sdme degrees to the north- 
west of St. Helena, is occasionally visited by shipping, for the 
r^eshments of turtle and sea-fowL 

At some distance to the west of Cape Verd, between about 
the 15th and ITth degrees of N. latitude, Kes a duster calle<} 
the Cape Verd I^t ai^ds, about ten in number, possessed by 
the Portuguese. Of these the principal, and the seat of gov- 
ernment, is St. Jago, which has a harbour called Port Praya, 
^pable of receiving a great tiumber of ships. These islands 
are reckoned unhealthy, and tfieir soil is for the most part stony 
and barren : some of them, however, yield the tropical pro- 
ducts in considerable plenty, aiid abound in goats, poultry, and 
Other articles of food. But the product for which tJiey are 
thiefty ft-e'quented by foreign shipping is salt, formed naturally 
by evaporation from the sea water, and excellent for the use of 
the fisheries. The island from which the greatest quantity of 
salt is procured is that of May or Mayo, where, in the proper 
iSe^son, ships may be loaded with diis commodity at no other 
trouble than raking it from the ponds in which it granulates. 
The inhabitants of Ae Gape Verd islands are chiefly negroes 
aitid touli^ttoes. They grow a good de^ of cotton, Which they 
ifhaYiTifketd]% \m iwytig ad^a^t cloths^ 
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Hke CAHhur ItLES, aacientfy named the Fortunate I&kttds, 
lie nearer to the African C0»t tlian the pr«cedmg, about tike 
Mth degree of N^ iMttude. Seren of these are inhabited, aa4 
iflbrd wheat and barky, sugar, wine, fruits, and silk. The 
BWiBt remarkable of them is Teneriffe, femoue for its lofty 
XHOUAfaM or peak, which ranks aEfnong the highest measured 
summiu, and ia visible to a rast distance at sea. It i^ covered 
with snow durMg a great part of the year, and its top is always 
extremely cold. It is manifestly volcanic, and has a crater, 
£rom whidi smoke issues at intervals, hot without flame or lava- 
TUa island, and that of Palma, are celebrated for their wine. 
The eapital of the Canaries is the town of PgJma, in the island 
propet^ cafied Canary^ * These islands belong to the crown of 
Spun. Their collective inhabitants are estimated at 140000, of 
wJbom xie«rly htM reside in Teneriffe. This population is a 
proof that their s<^l and climate have not been extolled without 
reason. One of the smallest, called Ferro, has been chosen by 
some geographers for the first meridian. 

The Madeira Islands lie nearly due north of the Cana- 
ries, about latitude 33^. One of these only, called Madeira by 
distinction, is considerable. This is a fine island, rising in the 
centre into high mountains, and cultivated and inhabited only 
to a small distance from the sea-coast. Its temperature is ac- 
counted the most equable, and the most salutary to the human 
constitution, that exists in any known part of the globe. The 
great product of the island is a wine in high esteem^ for its 
quality of bearing transportation to the hottest climates, an4 
being even improved by the voyage. It is strong-bodied, and 
particularly useful as a stomachic. The greatest part of the 
vintage is contracted for by the English and Irish merchants, 
many of whom reside in the capital, Funchal. The island is 
reckoned to contain 64000 inhabitants. It is imder the domi-. 
nion of PortugaL Outward-bound ships to the East and 
West Indies frequently call here to take in wine and fresh 
provisions. 
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, , A group of islands which lies at too great a distance from 
either Europe or Africa to be reckoned as belonging to those 
quarters of the world, yet proper to be mentioned m connection 
with those last treated of, is that of the Azores, or Westjerk 
Islands. They are situated due west from the coast of Por- 
tugal, about the SBdi or ^9th degree of N. latitude, and were 
first discovered by the Portuguese in tlie middle of the 15th 
century. They were colonized by Flemings, but have always, 
been subject to the crown of Portugal. They are six in num- 
ber, of which the principal is Tercera. One of them, named, 
Pico, has a peak scarcely inferior in height to that of Teneriffe. 
The isle of Fayal has a fine harbour, with a town of 5000 in- 
habitants. The Azores in general are mountainous, and sub- 
ject to earthquakes and tempestuous winds ; but the climate 
Is fine, and the land in many parts fertile, jdekiing the products 
of the southern part of the temperate zone, such as com, wine* 
and fruits. One of them, named St. Michael, is noted far 
small oranges, of remarkable sweetness and flavour* 
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AMERICA. 



OF all the additions which modern art and science have 
made to the stock of human knowledge possessed by the an* 
cients, that of a new quarter of the world, superior in extent 
and in variety of products to any one of the former, may be re- 
garded as the most considerable. This discovery, made at the 
close of the 15th century, has already produced many impor- 
tant consequences with respect to the condition and policy of 
£he most civilized nations of the world ; and these conse- 
quences are likely to become more and more interesting tp 
every future age. 

America is in no part joined by land to the old continent, 
though its north-western point nearly approaches the north- 
eastern extremity of Asia. > Regarding Greenland as a part of 
America, it extends further towards the north pole than Europe 
or Asia ; whilst its southern extremity pushes several degrees 
further into the southern hemisphere than the cape of Good 
Hope in Africa. Its breadth, however, is in no part nearly 
equal to that of Europe and Asia united. Though it forms 
properly but one continent, yet nature has made such a marked 
division between its northern and southern portions, that all 
geographers have been obliged to consider them as distinct re- 
gions. The isthmus of Darien is with respect to them exactly 
what that of Suez is to Africa and Arabia; and the peninsula 
of South America bears a remarkable resemblance in shape to 
that of Africa. TTie northern portion will first engage our 
attention, and it will be proper to begin with considering it as a 
whole. 
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NORTH AMERICA. 



EXCLUSIVELY of Greenland, the continuity of 
which with the rest is not ascertained, North America extends 
from about the 8th to the . 70th degree of N. latitude* Its 
breadth is greatest towards the northern extremity, where it 
may be estimate'd at about 3300 statute miles : thence it goes 
diminishing gradually to the 30th degree of latitude, whence it 
contracts rapidly into a kind of neck, finally terminating in the 
narrow isthmus of Darien, at the bay of Panama. 

This great mass of land is broken by some bays or seas 
which penetrate it deeply, and by a number of lakes, some of 
them among the largest in the world. In the north, Davis^s 
strait, >expanding into B^n's bay, separates it from Greenland* 
From the entrance of Davis's strait a channel called Hudson's 
strait leads into the spacious Hudson's bay, or rather sea, occu- 
pying, with its sounds and inlets, a space fifteen degrees in 
length, and of considerable breadth. At the most eastern part^ 
opposite the island of Newfoundland, the gulf of St. Lawrence 
separates Labrador froni New Brunswick and Nova Scotia, 
and gives a wide estuary to the river St. Lawrence. The gulf 
of Meidco in the south causes that sudden contraction of the 
continent which has been above mentioned. On the opposite 
side, the gulf of California, an inlet from the Pacific ocean, 
forms the peninsula called California. 

The chain of great lakes may be reckoned to begin in the 
north with the Slave lake*, and thence in a south-eastern direc- 
tion to proceed by lake Winnipeg to the cluster of lakes making 
a separation between Canada and the territory of the United 
States, and consisting of the vast conjoined expjinses of water 
called lakes Superior, Huron, »id Michigan, and the conununi- 
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eating lakes of Erie and Ontario. Some of these almost de- 
serve the appellation of inland seas^ but their waters are fresh. 

The mountains of North Afnerica are not updn a scale of 
elevation correspt)ndent jto the gr^nd features of nature in other 
respects; nor can the country in a general view be termed 
mountainous. In some parts there are plains of great extent. 
As far as we may trust the rough sketch of a country, which is 
little explored, we may conceive a ridge of prodigious length, 
called in some of its parts the Stony Mountains, running paral- 
lel to the shore of the Pacific ocean, from the north-western 
bounds of the American continent to the confines of New Mex- 
ico. The western coast within these limits, where viewed from 
the sea, has presented the appearance of a rugged alpine tract ; 
and it is conjectured that the loftiest mountains in North Ame- 
rica probably exist in this line of country. On the north-east, 
Greenland, Labrador, and the borders of Hudson's bay, eathibit 
numerous snow-clad summits, or black naked peaks ; and a 
ridge may be traded running inland from the Labradot* coAst, 
and separating the streams which fall into Hudson's bay froih 
those which join the river St. Lawrence. Parallel to the east- 
em coast, from New Brunswick to Georgia^ at a considerabk 
distance inland, runs the famous Apalachian chain, now becom- 
ing accurately traced on account of the settlement of the country 
through which it takes its course. Its height is not proportioned 
to its extent. It is remarkable for its collateral ridges, which 
will be particularly noticed in the description of the territory of 
the United States. California, Mexico,'Veragua, and the isth- 
mus of Darien, may bcTcgarded as mountainous tracts. 

The rivers of North America are worthy of the magnitude 
of its other features : those only will be here noticed which, 
from their length of course, may be reckoned to belong to the 
country at large, not to a particular territory. 

In the wild and obscure regions of the north the river Unjiga, 
rising near the western coast, and penetrating the ridge of the 
Stony Mountains, bends first to the north-east, and then due 
north to the Slave-lake, which it crosses : issuing thence imder 
the name of Mackenzie's river, it takes its course to the Arctic 
sea, which has been discovered bounding America in Astt part, 
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about the 70th degree of latitude. The Saskashawin, springing 
from the eastern side of the Stony Mountains, flows eastward 
to lake Winnipeg, and, under the name of Nelson's river, finishes 
its course in Hudson^s bay. 

Better known than these streams of the wilderness is the no- 
ble river St. Lawrence, which bears that name only from lake 
Ontario to the Atlantic ocean; though, by analogy, it might 
flaim its origin in some of the streams flowing into Ontario, or 
the connected lakes. .It takes a direct course to the north-east, 
and issues by an estuary 90 miles in breadth into the gulf of St. 
Lawrence, to which it gives name. With the intervention of 
some rapids, it is navigable from lake Ontario to the ocean, a 
distance of about 740 miles, and will admit ships of any size to 
Quebec, a distance of 400 miles. 

The great central river of North America is the Missisippi, 
the name of which in the langiiige of the natives bears the sig- 
nification of the Great Father of Rivers. It has been traced to 
some small lakes about latitude 47^, whence it flows south* 
wards, in a very winding channel, but with no wide deviations, 
into the gulf of Mexico in latitude 29*. It receives many 
streams both from the east and the west. The principal rivers 
from the east are the Illinois, and the beautiful and clear Ohio; 
and from the west the Missouri, which makes its junction about 
latitude 38^ degrees. The Missisippi is subject to great spring 
floods, at which times its current is so strong that it can with 
difficulty be ascended. It is a singular circumstance, that much 
of its inundating water never returns into its bed, but finds its 
way to the sea through distinct outiets. The length of this 
mighty river, according to the direction of its course, probably 
exceeds 2000 miles ; and its depth is uncommonly great.* 

The river Missouri, usually accounted a tributary of the Mis- 
sisippi, is in fact the principal stream. It is longer, broader, and 
deeper than the Missisippi, before their confluence. Its origin 
is supposed to be in the great western chain of mountains, 600 
miles more remote than the sources of the Missisippi. Mr. 

• For an interesting description of the Missisippi, see a paper by Mr. Dun- 
bar, in the transactions of the American Philosophical Society^ Vol. VI, Part I. 
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Jefierson, the president of the United States, has sent person^ 
to explore this river and the adjacent country* 

Of the climate of a tract extending from the frigid zone to 
within a€ew degrees of the equator, no precise description can 
be generally syplicable. It is a common remark that the ex- 
tremes both of cold and heat are greater in North America 
than in the same latitudes on the old continent j but an excep- 
tion seems necessary for the eastern part of Asia, in which in- 
tense cold, at least, descends as far south as in America. Sud-* 
den and great variations of temperature, and quick changes of 
all kinds in the weather, appear more peculiarly characteristic 
of the climate of North America, especially on the eastern 
coast ; and these vicissitudes are found very trying to the human 
constitution ; S9 that this country does not rank among those 
which are most favourable to health. 

When North America was first visited by Europeans, it 
might be regarded, exclusively of Mexico, as on^ immense 
forest inhabited by wild animals, and by a great number of sa- 
vage tribes, who subsisted by hunting and fishing. Many of 
the vegetables and animals were found to be of different spe- 
cies from those of the old world. A vast variety of the pine 
genus, with other evergreens, composed a large share of the 
forests, and gave a dark and gloomy hue to the face of the 
country. The larger animals of chase were the black bear, the 
musk ox, the buffalo, the moose or elk, and some other species 
of deer; the smaUer kinds, valued chiefly for their fur, were 
extremely numerous, as they continue to be where man -has not 
encroached upon their haunts. The beaver, the rackoon, varie- 
ties of foxes, many species of the weasel genus, innumerable 
squirrels, the glutton, the porcupine, several beasts of prey of 
the cat kind, furnished objects for all the sagacity and activity of 
the hunter. 

The human native of North America, as he then appeared, 
and as he still exists in his wild domain, bears in his person 
and manners tokens of a peculiar race, not less distinctive than 
those of the animals and vegetables by which he is surrounded.^ 
The native Americans (or Indians, as they are improperly call- 
ed) are distinguished by a red or copper hue, turned into tawny 
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by the action of th^ sun wd ait, which differs liltle in kitenshy 
in the vdiiFerent latitv4^* Their <eyej% are amaU and dark ; their 
hair is. black, thick, and lank ; the fonn of their £nce ia round, 
with a small forehead, axKl hi^h cheek bones ; their bodies are 
generally nxuscuhu", and dieir limbs well shapued* .Their senses 
su'e extremely acute, and their powers o{ enduring hunger, cold^ 
and fatigue, very extraordiSiary* It is thought hy some tJMt 
they haye less bodily sensibility than other men, and that ^ix 
wonderfuJi apathy imder exiareme torture is partly awing to 
bluntness. of nervQU3 sensaUcHi.. A sinilar apathy is said to 
prevaif in their mental con&tit-ution ; whence they are little 
moved by the common incidents and casualties of life, and re- 
quire strong motives to rouse them* But ibis temperament of 
body and mind is probably occasioned by education and habit. 
They are graye and sedat^ in demeanour, great observers of 
decprum, attentive hearers, and wary speakers. EloquiKice is 
a common and esteemed faculty among them: it is. of a v^y 
figurative kind, and somewhat prolix. They are steady in their 
attachments, and eternal, in their resentments* Every thijag. 
admitted into th^r minds seems engraven in iadeliUe charac- 
ters. The women, as usual in savage Me, are treated as. mferi- 
ors and slaves to the men, and put to all laborious ofbces. 
Gr<eat respect is usually paid to old age, and the councils of 
seniors are in most tribes invested with the sovereign authority. 
There are, however, chiefs or sachems, generaHy elected, but 
in some instances hereditary. These are the captssns in war, 
when their power is most considerable : in time of peace little 
of the control of government exists. 

Hunting and war are the great business of their Uves, and 
both are undertaken with many emblematic ceremonies and su- 
perstitious rites. In both they are indefatigable and full of 
stratagems, patiendy lying in wait for their prey for days and 
weeks. Of all enemies they are the most dreadful, massacring, 
without pity, men, women, and children, or reserving their 
prisoners for a still more shocking fate. It is their custom to 
bring the captive warriors to the villages, where, if adopted by 
some individuals who have lost their own relations in the war, 
they become members of the nation ; but, if not adopted, they 
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vat0 put to deadi, after tbe infiiction of a series of tjie most ex- 
quisite tortures, that ^aboHcal cruelty and revenge ever sug<» 
gested to the human heart. To endure these tortures without 
a conplsdiit, and even to provoke them, is the greatest glory of 
a oa{tfive varriov. The Indians are hospitable to strahgers in 
the highest degree, courteous • and forbearing, displaying a 
strong sease of natural justice, and generally attentive to the 
voice of reason* 

In religion they have some sublime ideas of the great fatiier 
of spirits, but mingled with much Jpross and absurd superstition. 
They adopt for themselves manitous, a sort of personal deities 
(like the Negro fetishes) from any object that takes their fan- 
cy, and consult them on all occasions with many ridiculous 
ceremonies. 

Several languages, some of which are said to be radically 
different, prevail among the Indians. Of these the Algonkin 
is the most widely diffused. It is reckoned softer and more 
elegant than the Huron, which, however, excels it in copious- 
ness and energy. The Siouse is a third original language. 
All these languages have a multiplicity of dialects. The art 
of writing is unknown in all, and the memory of past events is 
preserved by means of artificial associations. 

Such were the tribes of Indians which occupied the countries 
obtained by conquest or treaty by the European settlers on the 
Eastern coast of Nordi America, and which have gradually re- 
ceded as they advanced, greatly diminished, and some totally 
extirpated, by the arms, and by the spirituous liquors and dis- 
eases of their invaders. Though they are still pretty numer- 
ous towards the central and southern parts, yet in process of 
time they must give way to the white people, who are continu- 
ally moving westwards, and breaking up their hunting-grounds 
by new settlements. 

The inhabitants of the furthest north, called Eskimos orlski- 
mos, are a totally different race, similar to the Samoieds of 
Asia, whence they probably originate. They are regarded with 
inveterate hatred by the proper American savages, who kill 
them whenever they meet them. The western coasts, as far 
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as they have been explored, are peopled by tribes of differenSE 
ittanners and appearance, living mostly upon fish. 

This sketch may suflSice for the very extensive but litde inte- 
resting countries which may be termed Savage America. 
We shall now, beginning from the furthest iidiabited land on 
ibs north, take a particular survey of this continent, as form- 
ing part of the possessions of European powers, or as the 
seat of a new power, founded on European civilization and 
policy. 
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IT has already been observed, that it is uncertain whe- 
ther this region is joined to the American continent, or separate 
ed from it by a strut : but on either supposition it must be ad- 
judged to this quarter of the globe. It may seem extraordina- 
vy that this desolate and uninviting country should have been 
the first part of the new world discovered and settled by 
Europeans ; but its short distance from Iceland which was 
then possessed by an enterprising and maritime people, will 
account for the circumstance. In the 10th century a Norwegi- 
an adventurer obliged to flee from his own country, took refuge 
on the coast of East Greenland, whither he was followed by 
many of his countrymen. The name which they gave to it, being 
the same in sound and import with its English name, indicates 
that it appeared a land of verdure to men who were .accustom- 
ed 'to northern sterility. 

Under the appellation of Greenland is comprehended an 
angular tract, the point of which, named Cape Farewell, lies in 
the Gbth degree of N. latitude. Its two sides, eastern and 
western, extend to an indeterminate distance northwards, and 
little more than the coasts has ever been explored. The land 
rises into hig^ rugged peaks, either -^lack and naked, or in- 
crusted with ice and snow. In the southern parts there is a 
scanty vegetation of stunted trees and shrubs, with grass and a 
few herbaceous plants in the valleys. The quadrupeds are rein- 
deer, dogs resembling wolves, arctic foxes, white hares, po- 
lar bears, and wolverenes. Birds of prey and sea-fowl are 
numerous, and the shores are frequented by the walrus and 
several species of seals. These and fish are the riches of the 
country, and the chief sustenance pf the poor natives. 
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The Greenlanders are a branch of the Samoieds or Eskimos, 
of small stature, ignorant, superstitious and squalid, but harm- 
less, and ingenious in the construction of their canoes and fish- 
ing utensils. In their light skiffs, made of skins extended by 
ribs and covered with a membrane which draws close about 
their bodies, furnished with nicely constructed dart and 
line, and clothed in water-proof garments, they will paddle 
singly to the greatest monsters of the deep, attack, and general- 
ly succeed in making them their prey. This life of hardship, 
'however, keeps their numbers small ; and either the perils of 
the ocean, or the inclemencies of the dimate, bring many to an 
untimely end. 

The Norwegian colony in East Greenland, aftex* flourishing 
so much as to possess churches and monasteries, and even a cath- 
edral and succession of bishops, finally sunk under famine and 
disease, «nd left no traces of its existence. Navigators and 
whale-fishers madb occasional visits to the western coasts, and 
the Danes established a commerce with the natives ; but no 
new attempts were made to colonize. At length a Lutheran 
clergyman of Norway, named Egede, inspired by an ardent , 
zeal for communicating the benefits of the christian religion and 
of civilization to this deserted country, repaired in 1721 to the 
western coast with a few seulers, and emplojred many years in 
his pious labours. The cause was taken up by the society of 
Hemhuters, or Moravians, with additional success, and several 
settlements have been formed by them, and peopled with con- 
verted natives, whose condition has been greatly improved by 
^eir efforts. These stiU subsist ; but without the continued 
fdetering care and liberal contributions of the missionary socie- 
ties in Europe, it is no^ likely that they can withstand the des- 
olating influence of such a rigorous climate and steril soiL 

More connected with Greenland than with any other coun- 
try is the large island, or group of islands, called Spitz- 
BKRGEN, lying directly north from the North cape in Norway, 
from latitude 76® 3(/ to 80*. It is a land of wintry horror and 
desolation, where nature scarcely lives, and with which man 
could have no concern, if he were not carried to its shores in 
pursuit of whales and other fish. The coast is black, rugged. 
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smd deeply indented, with vast naked mountain^ of granke be- 
hind. A few low herbs are found in the shallow soil at the 
foot of the hills. Rein-deer, foxes, and polar bears are the 
only terrestrial inhabitants. Seals frequent the shores in great 
humbers, and whales abound in the adjacent seas. 

Two attempts were made by the Dutch to leave men on 
. Spitzbergen during the winter, but they all perished by the 
scurvy. Eight Englishmen left by accident, however, all sur- 
vived; and four Russians under like circumstances inhabited 
die co^^ltry several years. Since that time it is said diat the 
Russians make a frequent practice of sending parties to winter 
here, who employ themselves in the capture of the beluga, or 
white whale, and of seals. 
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BRITISH POSSESSIONS IN-NORTH AMERICA. 



A VERY extensive tract of conntry in this continent stitt 
remains under the British dominion, though its northern situa- 
tion renders its value comparatively small. The claims of 
England seem to comprehend all the country between^ Hud- 
son's bay and strait, the Atlantic ocean, ^and the great chain of 
eastern lakes, with an indefinite extent westwards ; but the parts 
actually occupied are Canada, New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, 
and the islands of Cape Breton and Newfoundland. 

Canada, the principal of these districts, beginning from 
the gulf of St. Lawrence, comprehends a tract on both sides 
of the river St. Lawrence, but chiefly on the north side, up to 
lake Onta^'io ; then, following the northern bank of the group 
of connected lakes, it runs westward to an indefinite distance. 
On the soutfiem side it touches on several of the United 
States ; on the northern, upon the unoccupied country by some 
called New Britain. It is divided into two provinces, the 
Upper and the Lower, which are commonly called Upper 
Canada andLower Canada; the former lying chiefly upon the 
lakes, the latter upon the river St. Lawrence. 

Canada lies for the most part between the 44th and 50th de- 
grees of latitude. Summer is warm, and winter is extreinely 
. cold. In summer the mercury in Farenheit's thermometer 
sometimes rises above 90% and in winter descends 30^ or 40* 
below O. The face of the country is in general hilly ; and the 
uncleared parts are covered with the aboriginal forests so uni- 
versal in the American landscape. There are, however, ver- 
dant meadows and beautiful plains, especially in Upper Cana- 
da. The soil of Lower Canada, which is the most cultivated, 
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is B Slackish mould of no great depth, lying on a cold clay* 
* It is fertile, and produces good crops of grain. 

The indigenous plants of this country present a singular 
union of the natives of the temperate and frigid climates ; 
those of the former, being protected by the snow in the winter, 
survive to decorate the summer, though in a dwindled condi- 
tion. The woods consist chiefly of fiirs and evergreens, with 
maple^ bu-ch, elm, and lime. Oaks are rare or stunted, and 
no good ship-timber is afforded by Canada. Wheat m pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to allow of exportation. Culinary 
vegetables thrive well, and some tobacco is grown for domestic 
use. Game abounds in the remoter parts, and many of the 
wild animals of North America are found within the limits of 
these provinces. 

The inhabitants of Canada are mostly French, and use the 
French language, and follow the Roman catholic religion. They 
are lively, thoi^ghtless, and social. There are some British 
settlers and merchants, and civil and military officers, and 
American ^yalists. A constitution has been given to them re- 
sembling that of Great Britain ; and they derive many advan- 
tages from the money transmitted for the support of the gov- 
ernment. They are supplied from England with manufactur- 
ed goods and articles of luxury, in return for which they send 
com, potash, ginseng, fish, and especially furs, procured by 
barter from the savages in the back country. 

The capital of Canada is Quebec, built upon, the north-west 
bank, of the river St. Lawrence, which is here a wide and deep 
stream, capable of receiving the greatest ships of war. It con- 
sists of an upper and lower town ; the. former well fortified^ 
and contsdning the principal public buildings ; the latter inhabit- 
ed chiefly by traders and mariners. The inhabitants are reck- 
oned at 10000, exclusive of the garHson. It is a gay and 
lively pla^, and its environs afibrd many sublime and beauti-^ 
ful prospects. 

Montreal, the second town in Canada, is built on an island 
in the river St. Lawrence, about 150 miles above Quebec, at 
the furthest point accessible to shipping. It is a neat town and 
contains about 9000 inhabitants, and is the chief staple of the 
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Canada fur^-trade. Trois Rivieres, situated between QueBec and 
Montreal, though a small place, is reckoned the third town of 
the province ; it is noted for the resort of the salvages engaged 
in the fur-trade. Newark, the capital of Upper Canada, is yet 
in its infancy. 

Canada is a country which offers many advantages to setders 
who are fond of a simple retired life, and have a taste for the 
beauties of nature ; but its products are not suffictoitly nume- 
rous «Dr valuable to afford scope for extensive commercial 
speculations. 

New B&vkswick and Nova Scotia are two provinces 
including the country between the mouth and gulf of the river 
St. Lawrence, and the north-eastern territory of the United 
States. The climate here is rude and unpleasant ; and near 
the Sea fogs prevail during great part of the year. The soil is 
in general thin and steril, except on the banly of the rivers, 
which yield plenty of grass, flax, and hemp. A flreat part of 
the country in dv ergrown with forests, containing sfke trees of 
the pine tribe of extraordmary magnitude, fit for masts of 
the lai'ipist si2;e. The rivers ai^d coasts abound with fish, 
which, with timber, and the smaller wood called lumber, are 
the chief articles of export. Gypsum, or plaster of Paris, is 
found in Nova Scotia, and is becoming a profitable article of 
commerce. Frederick's Town, on the river St. Jbhn, is the 
capital of New Brunswick, The capital of Nova Scotia i§ 
Halifax, which contsdns about 15000 inhabitants, and is the 
most populous town of British America. It possesses a good 
harbour, in which ships of war are always stationed for the 
protection of the fisheries. It is a fortified place and a inilitti-> 
ry post. The bay of Fundi, running up between the two prc^ 
vinces, is remarkable for the height of its tides, which rise 
from 45 to 60 feet. 

Cape Breton is an island, separated by a narrow strait ftt>xn 
Nova Scotia, but reckoned in the province of Lower Canada* 
It was setded by the French, who built upon it the fcntified 
town of Louisburg, the importance of which was chiefly ow- 
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lag to it} bemg the key to the river St. Lawrence. Tke island 
j^unds in lakes and forests, and offers few inducements to 
setde in it, except its proximity to the fisheries. A very ex- 
tensive bed of coal has been discovered in it, at a small dis- 
tance from the surface, of which little use has hitherto been 
made ; but hereafter, when the wood of the continent shall have 
been wasted by the consnmption of a foQ peculation, it may 
prove highly valuable* 

An island to the west of Cape Breton, named St. John's, is 
attached to the government of Nova Scotia, and is tolerably 
well peopled. 

NEwrouNDlAND. This large island appears as if it had 
been broken off from the coast of Labrador by the waters of 
the river St. Lawrence, which disembogue opposite to the 
strait separating it from that country. It is of a triangular 
figure, about 3dO miles in length and breadth, and deeply in- 
dented by bays and inlets of the sea. It was discovered in 1496 
by Sebastian Cabot, who sailed under the auspices of the king 
of England ; but the rigour of the climate long deterred set- 
tlers from Europe, and it is now only regarded as a station for 
the great fishery off its coast. The interior country has scarce- 
ly been penetrated beyond diirty miles. As far as the island 
has been examined it appears hilly and woody, with many . 
ponds and morasses, and some dry barren tracts. On the south ^ 
the coast rises into lofty headlands. The climate is extremely 
disagreeable on account of the perpetual fogs and severe cold 
of winter. The principal towns are St. John's and Placentia ; 
but in the whole island not more than a thousand families re- 
side throughout the year. 

In the fishing season, which continues from May to Septem- 
ber, the shores of Newfoundland are much resorted to as sta- 
tions for the drying and curing of the fish caught on its banks. 
This celebrated fishing-ground is reckoned 400 miles in length 
and about 140 in breadth. The water upon it is from 22 to 
SO fathoms in depth, whereas on the outside it is from 60 to 80. 
The place of the great banks is marked by a swell of the sea 
and a thick fog. The fish principally taken upon them is cod^ 
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- in immense and inexhaustible .quantities. The English fish- 
ing-vessels are more than 500 in number; and the French, 
who in every treaty of peace have secured a right of fishing 
here, and curing their fish on some small islands allotted to 
them, have sometimes been equally numerous. The United 
States likewise enjoy the same privilege of fishing as they had 
before their separation from the parent country. The New- 
foundland cod is exported in large quantities to the Roman 
catholic countries of Europe, where it supplies food for the 
fasts of the church. 

The extensive coimtry of Labrador, and the coasts of 
Hudson's Bat, can scarcely be reckoned as appropriated by 
European setders, though they have been dignified by the name 
o£ New Britain* They are wild regions, in a state of nature, 
rendered incapable of culture by extreme cold, and properly 
left to the native hunters and fishers, who find in them an 
abundance of game. There are, however, some trading posts 
or factories belonging to the Hudson's Bay company, which was 
established in 1Q70 for the purpo8e;&of ^ commerce and planta- 
^ tion. These are Albany-fort and Moose-fort, on James's bay, 
which is the southern extremity of Hudson's bay ; Severn- 
house, at the mouth of the river Severn ; York-fort, on Nelson's 
river ; and Churchill-fort on Churchill river, which is the most 
northerly of their posts. These are only houses inhabited by 
the servants of the company, who tradfe with the savages for 
furs, which are often brought from great distances within 
land» 
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THE New World presents nothing equally interesting 
to the philosopher and statesman, as the spectacle of a vast ter- 
ritory, capable of almost unlimited increase, possessed by a 
people of European origin, and participating of all the light 
and knowledge of Europe, under a system of government more 
favouhible to civil and religious liberty, and consequently to 
Biental improvement, than, perhaps,ithe world has ever seen, 
and making a rapid progress in population, wealth, and political 
consequence. 

The dominions of the United States extend in a line from 
north«ea|it to south-west,- between the 455th and 30th degrees of 
N. latitude. To the north they have Canada ; to the east, the 
Atlantic ocean; to the south, the Spanish part of North 
America ; to the west, the great wilderness still' occupied by 
the natives, of which, by purchase or other means, the bounds 
are continually contacting ; so that the Pacific' ocean may be 
regarded as their ultimate limit on that side. 

In consequence of the disputes between the American colo- 
nies and Great Britain relative to taxation, which broke out 
into open war in 1775, a congress of the several colonics made 
a public declaration of their independence in 1776, which was 
conceded by Britain at the peslce in 1783. They then agreed 
upon a federal government, under the title of the United States 
of America, which was finally settled in 1 788. It consists of a 
president, vice-president, senate, and house of representatives , 
all elective, and originally emanating from the great body of the 
people. Within its powers are comprehended all acts respect- 
ing the transactions of the United States with foreign coun- 
tries, and also respecting their mutual intercourse and connec- 
tion, political and^commercial. In these points the federal gov** 
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eminent, or congress, is sovereign and supreme ; but the m-' 
terior concerns of each particular state are left to be managed 
by its own legislature, which is, for the most part, organized 
upon similar principles with the general congress, consisting of 
a president, an upper and a lower house* His fonn of gov- 
ernment was originally borrowed from the mother country, 
but is rendered more republican by giving much less power to 
the executive branch, and founding the whole upon popular 
election. The American constitution is the ociy complete mo- 
del of a representative government that has ever existed ; and 
there seems no reason to doubt of its stability and axlequacy to 
every useful purpose. The system of laws is in general copied 
from that of England, with such improvements and alterations 
as experience has dictated. In some of die states, particulaily 
in Pennsylvania, capital^unishments have been restricted to a 
very few crimes, and the object of reforming criminals has 
been pursued with much humane and wise policy.* 

It is a peculiarity in the American states, which has tended 
greatly to obviate many of the evils and dissensions o^ the gov- 
ernments in the old world, that Aere is no predominant reli- 
gion ; that is, there is no one exclusively maintained by the 
state, and conferring particular rights and privileges on its pro- 
fessors. In the middle and southern states religion is left 
wholly to the will and spontaneous exerdons of individuals ; 
in the northern states (Rhode Island excepted) a quota is re- 
quired from all the inhabitants for the suj^xxrt of public wor- 
ship ; but it is left to every one's choice to what particular sect 
his payment shall be appropriated. This perfect freedom with 
respect to religious doctrine and worship has produced its na- 
tural effect of fostering a greater number of religious sects and 
persuasions in the territories of the United States than, proba- 
bly, exists in any other country in the world ; but this variety 
is not accompanied with the smallest tendency to the breach of 
peace and good order. The common bond of citizen is 

* The criminal code of Pennsylvania does not appear to have prodoced al| 
the salutary effects which were expected by its authors ; and it is a lamentable 
fact that Uie same malefactors have repeatedly suiferedthe discipline of reibnn 
without success. 
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fotknd fiiDy sufficient to secure that agreement by which civil 
society is held together. Of the different forms of religioud 
association those seem to flourish nlost which in their constitu- 
tion are most consonant to the piopular principles of the civil 
government. A great majority ranks under the denomination 
of protestaiits. ' Maryland was originally settled by Roman 
catholics. The enfiigtants from Ireland have augmented this 
class of religionists. The protestant episcopalians have bish- 
ops as t^e superior order in their church ; but without any 
civil prerogatives or titular honours. . 

No man is excluded from any civil or military office under 
the federal government on account of his religious opinions* 
The laws of some particular states require candidates for 
ceirtain civil offices to profess Christianity* The c6nstitution 
of the tJnited States prohibits tides of nobility^ and office 
alone confers honorary distinctions, though not by the sanction 
of law. Courtesy has created and custom has established cer- 
tain tides of honour, to which no privileges are attached. The 
love of consequence arid pbweir has instituted some aitificial 
distinctions of rank, and usage has confirmed their authority. 
Thus, a professional man and a merchant are esteemed the 
highest grade in society. 

As there is a provision indie constituticti for cfeatitig new- 
states wheii the population of ncwly-scttled countries shall 
reach a certain point, several have been added since the firdt 
confederation, and others are in' the progress towards that 
privilege. The present number is seventeen, which are usually 
distributed'into thef three grand divisions of the northet^ or 
eastern^ the middle, and the southern. 

According to the received arrangement the North-east 
States are New Ham^pshire, MassacIhuseTts (to which is an- 
nexed the district of Maine) Connecticut, Riiode Islanet, 
and the inland state of VERiftONT. They af e c«mmonly de- 
nominated the New England States^ or simply New Englandl 
They have be6n longer fully settled and peopled than the rest 
of North America. Their citizens are peculiarly addicted to 
commerce and maritime adventure. The principal fisheries 
also exist upon their coasts. In the interiof pans of New 
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England the people are chiefly employed in apicultures 
Wheat is' blighted to the distance of 60 or 70 miles from the 
sea-coast, and a sufficient quantity is not produced to supply 
the people. Rye, barley, oats, and maize are chiefly culti- 
vated. 

The Middle States are New York, New Jeksey, Penh- 
sTLVANiA, Delaware, and the Ohio Territory, which 
last is a new state on the north-west of that river. These coun- 
tries, favoured by their climate, and possessing a large extent 
of improveable land, present sufficient encouragement to the 
agriculturist, while their ports and water communications natu*- 
rally invite to the speculations of commerce ; consequently 
they are distinguished by their active exertions in both these 
branches of industry. The middle states are favourable to 
the grwoth of grain, grass, and fruit. 

The Southern States consist of Maryland, Virginia^ 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, and the 
inland states of Kentucky and Tennessee. In those states a 
great degree of solar heat ?g^ves birth to the richer products of 
nature ; and the vast extent and inadequate occupation of the 
land afford unlimited scope to the schemes of planters, and 
settlers. Towards the sea-coast there are tracts, indeed, which 
have been so long under culture that their fertility is almost ex- 
hausted ; and in some of these districts the. commercial spirit is 
very active. Upon the whole, however, the people of the 
southern states are. chiefly employed in raising products which 
are exported by others, as wheat, msuze, rice, tobacco, cotton, 
and indigo The newly occupied countries on the Ohio and 
Missisippi are distinguished for the richness of their soil and 
the softness of their climate. 

To all these is now to be added the extensive country of 
Louisiana^ containing sufficient space for several fiiture states* 
Its western^ limits are quite indefinite.. It can scarcely be 
doubted that in process of time the territory of the United 
States will include the whole northern side of the gulf of Mex- 
ico. Louisiana is divided into Upper and Lower, but the pro- 
portion of settled land in both is inconsiderable* 

Though the climate of the United States differs in the ex- 
tremes of heat and cold in different latitudes, yet it admits a 
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geneitd cluiracter. It is subject to great extremes of heat and 
cold, and to frequent, sudden, and great changes of the weather 
and of the temperature of the air. ' Tlie thennometer some- 
times falls 20<> in a few hours, aftd varies 4o® or 50® in a few 
days. Through the whole extent of the country from Georgia 
to the district of Maine the range of the thermometer is be- 
tween 100® and — ^20® ; and sometimes the extreme temperature 
of the air exceeds both these limits. In the northern parts of 
New England the thermometer has been — 30®. The country to 
the west of the Alleghany mountains is more equable in tem- 
perature than the same latitudes on the eastern side, and the 
mean annual heat is greater. 

The following description of the climate of Pennsylvania is 
extracted from Rush's Medical Inquiries, voL i. second edi- 
^on ; and nearly applies to all the states north of Virginia. 
*'. It appears," says Dr. Rush, " that the climate of Pennsylva* 
nia is a compound of most of the climates in the world. 
Here we have the moisture of Britain in the spting, the heat of 
Africa in summer, the temperature of Italy in June, the sky of 
Egypt in the autumn, the cold and snows of Norway ai^i the 
ice of Holland in the winter, the tempests, in a certain degree^ 
of the West Indies in every season, and the variable winds and 
weather of ^Britain in every month of the year." This essay 
contains many facts and observations from which the reader 
may derive adequate information respecting the climate of the 
middle and northern states. 

Autumn is the finest season of the year ; the temperature of 
the air is then mQSt agreeable, and the weather is generally se<r 
rene and fettled through the months of September, October, 
and part of November. Spring cannot, with propriety, be 
called one of the seasons of the year in North America, for ope 
day is warm and pleasant, another cold and stormy. An Eu- 
ropean spring differs widely from ^ American spcing. 

In New England, winter (or the duration of frost) lasts 
above half the year, and the farmers fodder their catde six or 
seven months ; in the middle states winter lasts about half the 
year ; in the southern and western states winter is not so long. 
In the states nordi of Virginia, or 38®, fires are commonly 
ke^t iQ sitting rooms about seven or eight months. ' 
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The tcrritQiy of jjie United States is perva^4 by Ji cjbi«g» of 
mountains running pso-ajlel to the s.e)I-coa^.t 9t jH^p M^^m^e of 
from 50 to 130 miles. TRiis ohwn extends al^v/s XQQO mijb^, 
from the mputji of the river S^ f^awreni^e ,to the sourcje of liie 
river Apalachicpla in Qeorgia, whence it is named by th^ ^a* 
tives the AUeghany or Endless Moui^tains. Its s^pearance 
and composition on tbe^ north side of Hudson's river are Affer- 
ent from those on the south side* To the nprth of the Hudson 
it dilates into single mountains or short ranges, oversju^eading 
great part of New Hampshire and Vermont, w4 has a granitic 
base ; to the south it forms several ridges which 3re n^9arl)f 
parallel, and traverse the back parts of the states pf New York, 
Pennsylvania, Maryland, a^d Y if ginia, till they coate^ce in a 
kind of knot pn ^^ frontier of North ParoUna, wh^e ttoey turn 
westward towards the Mis^dsippi* It is this latl^ part ^kmt 
which is properly termed the Ap^lachiw Mount^um* These 
parallel ridges bear different appellations in different parts ; as 
the Blue Mountains, the North Mountains, the I^aurel Moua- 
tains, &c. They occupy in breadth a sp|i9e from tQ to 130 
miles, are composed chiefly of sand-stone with the interveiifiaft 
of tracts'of lime^stone, and are coyered with forests, mosdlyof 
deciduous trees. They hav^ more regularity in their direction, 
and equality in the line of their summits, and likewise much 
kss elevation than the most famous chains of mountains in the 
old world. 

From Chesapeak-bay southward, between the Alleghaay 
mountains and the Atlantic ocean, the coumry is gene- 
rally level, and composed of fin^ white sand, like that of the 
8ea-beach« N^ar the mountains it is more varied in soiland 
sur£a^« Between th^e mounts^ns and the Missifiippi it expands 
uusome places into vast level meadows, of a da^ey soil covezied 
with a rich black mould; in others it, is overspread by lateral 
branches from the main ridge, producing a varied sur&ce of 
great fertility of soiU Vegetation on the western side of ^e 
mountains is much nsiQre vigorous and luxuriant than on die 
eastern. The borders of the Missisippi are either continued 
forests or spacious, meadows ; aiidthe newly-acquired country 
of Louisiana contains some of the most fruit£al tracts on the 
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f^bht- The noithem and middle states are g^erdly uneven 
and hiOyj, with some mountains. 

Of the rivers proper to the United States the most consider- 
able will be briefly described. Penobscot, Kennebec, and Con- 
ne^ti^t, running due north and south through the New England 
sitaUs, issue into the Atlantic ocean. The Hudson, a fine navi* 
gable stream springing from some lakes to the north of the state 
of New York, enters die sea at the city of New York, the capi* 
tal of that state. It has bold romantie shores, and admits ships 
of burden to a eiimsiderable distance. The Delaware, a large 
Mvigable river, gives a port to Philadelphia^ and forms a wide 
bay at its termination. The Susquehanna, a broad and rapid 
riv.er, rising in the high country south of lake Ontario, and 
taking a circuitous course southwards, penetrates the ridge of 
Ae Qhie Mountains, and flows into the head of the great bay of 
Clliesapeak, to which it is the principal contributory stream. 
The PoiQWBsac, a fine navigable river, rises beyond the BMe 
Ridge, and first flows northwards, but, after being joined by 
the Shenandoa, turns short eastwards, and bursts its way 
Ibrougb the ridge with the appearance of a violent disruption 
of the rocks ; it then makes its way to the Chesapeak, affording 
in iiUs course a noble site on its bank to the new American me- 
tropoli9, Waskkigton^ The Fluvanna, or James's River, die 
Roanoke, the Pedee, the Santee, the Savannah, and the Alta- 
maha, are considerable rivers, occurring in succession from die 
mouth of the Chesapeak to the southern limit of Georgia. 
Several large streams cross the back part of Georgia in their 
way to the gulf of Mexico : of these one of the principal is the 
Apalachicola, taking its name and source from the same tract 
which gives^ its name to the Apalachian mountains. « 

On the western side of the central chain of- mountains, no 
river can vie with the Ohio, which ranks among the poblest 
streams of North America. It takes its rise in the back part 
o£ Pennsylvania, and, meandering to the southwest through In^ 
diana and Kentucky, enters die Missisippi near New Madrid, 
about the 37th degree of latitude. It receives the tribute of 
many c6nsiderahle streams, among which are the Wabash, the 
Scioto, the Great Kanhaway^ the Cumberland, and the Tennes- 
see. The next river is the Illinois, which waters extensive and 
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fertile meadows, and flows into the Missisippi* Other large 
rivers flow more northwards into the Missisippi, through re- 
gions at present savage, but probably the future seats of cul- 
ture and civilization. 

The great lakes which form the northern boundary of the 
United States have already been mentioned. Lake Champlain^ 
betwe^en the states of New York and Vermont, has a length of 
75 miles, with a breadth of only four or five. It communi- 
cates at its northern extremity with the river St. Lawrence ; 
while lake George, at its southern extremity approaches near 
to the Hudson ; thus, with the aid of a short canal, affording a 
very extensive water communication. Several other lakes ap- 
pear in the back parts of the state of New York. 

The famous faUs of Niagara, on a stream connecting the 
lak^s Ontario and Erie, are partly in the British territory, and 
partly in that of the United States. Taking together the 
breadth and body of the water, and the height of the fall, there 
is no cataract in the known world equal to it in grandeur. 

I'lie rivers of the United States in general pour down great 
quantities of water, and have either falls or rapids in some 
parts ^f their course, which are obstacles to an intenol navi- 
^tion, in other respects more extensive and complete than 
most countries enjoy. These inconveniencies, however, are in 
some measure remedied by portages or carrying places for 
short distances at the obstructed spots ; and the commumcation 
will be greatly improved by the canals which are begun or pro- 
jected in various parts. 

No country affords a greater variety of indigenous plants, 
many of which are distinguished for stately growth and beauty. 
It is particularly rich in trees and shrubs, most of them differ-^ 
ing in genus or species from those in the old world. In the woods 
are several new species of oak, walnut, poplar and maple. The 
QUgar^maple abounds in many parts of the United States, and 
is valuable to the farmer and economist on account of its sac- 
charine juice extracted by tapping, which, by inspissation, yields 
a coarse sugar fit for domestic uses. The pine tribe is very 
largely diffused, and consists of numerous species fit for timber 
and other purposes. The kindred cedar or cypress, juniper, 
and arbor vit«, are very common. In the western^ countries 
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the occidental plane and the tulip tree grow to an extraordinary 
size. In the southern states Uie great magnolia rises to a 
magnificence of bulk which renderfe it the pride of the forest, 
the glaucous magnolia perfumes the air, and the woods afford 
the richest variety of flowering shrubs and beautiful trees. 
The American botanist has still before him a vast field of ob- 
jects for investigation. 

In their, cultivated vegetable products the American settlers 
chiefly took example from their mother country, and turned 
their attention to the raising of grain and the usual esculent 
plants of Europe. Wheat and flour are now become great ar- 
ticles of export in favourable years. Maize is grown in large 
quantities for their own consumption. Rice is cultivated with 
Access on the marshy land of the southern states. The po- 
tatoe is a native root, and wa» one of the most valuable pre- 
sents made by the new to the old world. Cotton, tobacco, and 
indigo are important products of the southern parts, and forin 
valuable commodities for foreign trade. Orchards are com- 
mon every-where, and apples, pears, peaches, &c. are abundant. 
The hop and the vine are native plants -, the former is cultivat- 
ed in considerable quantities, and used by the brewers. 

The zoology of the United States is comprehended in that 
of North America in general. Plenty of game is still met 
with in the interior couittry, and the rivers are well stocked 
with fish. Reptiles and insects are extremely numerous, some of 
which ar^ harmless and some hurtfvd. A venomous serpent, the 
rattle snake, is common in some uncultivated parts of the 
middle and southern states. The domestic animals are those 
of Europe naturalized. The birds are numerous, and the 
plumage of some of them is very beautiful. The singings birds 
of America are said to be inferior to those of Europe in the 
sweetness and variety of their notes. 

Circumstances have not yet permitted the people of the 
United States to employ much labour in searching for 
minerals. The most useful of metals, iron, abounds in 
many parts of the middle and northern states. Copper, 
lead, and silver have been found in different states ; and 
rich lead mines are worked ih Vi^inia. In the account of 
the coinage of the United States for 1804 it appears that 11000 
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dollars of the gold coin were die produce of virgin gold^in die 
county of Cdnurus, in North. Carolina, and eitpectadons are 
given of an increase in the quantity. Some lead mines of ex- 
traordinary richness are worked in Upper Louisiana, though 
very incompetently, for want of hands. Pit-coal has been dis-* 
covered in various parts. Virginia particularly abounds in this 
valuable mineral ; and the country about Pittsburgh, ih Peot^* 
sylvania, affords it of superior quality. It likewise frequendy 
occurs on the Ohio and Missisippi 

Several mineral springs break forth in different, parts of the 
United States, some of which beg^ to be frequented for the 
purposes of health and amusement. The Qiost celebrated mi- 
neral waters are at Saratoga and BaOston in the state of New 
York. The latter place is much frequented by gay and fashicm- 
able peo{de as well as by invalids. 

The European population of the United States has proceed- 
ed chiefly from England, of which country they were all sub- 
ject colonies till the revolution, which rendered them sovereign 
and independent. The English origin is most pure and un- 
mixed in the people of New England, and next to them in 
thdse of Virginia and the Carolibas. New York and New 
Jersey were originally Dutch colonies, and Pennsylvania had a 
large admixture of Swedes and Geniians. In latter times 
great numbers of pec^le^have emigrated from Scotland, Irelaiid, 
and Germany, who have gone principally to the back parts of 
the middle and southern states. These diversities of origin, 
together with the differences of climate, must have produced 
a variety in the dispositions and manners of the inh^itants of 
the several states ; yet enough of general similarity remains 
whereon to found an idea of national character. 
> The Anglo-Americans (by which name they are usually de- 
signated in Europe) resemble their progenitors in a sedatehess 
and coldness of temper, which renders them persevering in 
their exertions, and steadfast in their purposes. ^ Attachment 
to wealth (says an American author) singulariy designates the 
character of Americans in almost every part of the union." 
Nq nation jiursues prospects of gain with more ardour, perse- 
verence, and success. 
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It has betttt remarked by foreigners that tb^ peqple of ^e 
liorthem Mid middle ststes are generally taU smd well fonaed* 
The descendants of ihe British, Irish, Dutch, dnd Genn^is 
bear so strong « resenUalance to dieir ancestors that they can 
generalfy- be distingui^ed from erne another* The people of 
the sonthem states hove not in general that appearance of 
h«ailth and strength c^ervable in the people of the other states. 
Tbetr sallow emaciated aspect indicates an luxfavourabie di- 
nxate« 

The count de BufFon and other writers maintaiii that the 
pcMiterity of £ttropeaBB who formerly emigrated to America 
esLhiUt marks of a degenerate race of men* But it does 
not appear that the human species, • after a succession of ag^s, 
has uuSered any considerable change in iu extemsd form and 
aspect, or in its mental qnadities. The people of New England 
are not inferior in size and strength to the natives of Britain, 
Mid stiU resemble them in their form and fealtttes $ nor do 
they display less vigcnxr of mind than their foreign brethifen* 

Foreigners wonder to see so many beautiful and elegant 
women in the ncnthem aitd middle aCates, especiatty as a di'* 
mate so variable and mctement b desitruet]<ve to female beauty* 
The verttA bloom oi beauty soon fades, espedally m the sovtth* 
em states* 

To compare die Americans, with relict to their taste for 
Ikeratute and the arts, widi Hffc natians of Eun^^ 4l]H>WMting 
in men of weaMi and leissnre, and possessed of excellent mo- 
dcils 0t evety kind, would be anjvst ^ but it naagr be affiemef 
that Iheir mimerous hiatMutions for li^iend edi»atiOR. argue n6 
want of attention lo this point ', and in many of the states tb^ 
knowledge luid the Icxre of letters to aceartain degree are widi$« 
If diffused* Some originid woriEs hare been produced in tN 
Umted States, which ceriaifily possess the. merit of cerrectatfss 
and elegance. To mechanical inventions and the uaefid scif 
ences they seem to hove a pecntiar aptitude* 

LeaGTiung is more generally dfffosed asnong the people fif the, 
northern than of the otiher staaes* Public sdiook &r rea6* 
ing, writing, £Uid wriihiifietic are ettsdsihtfaed by kw in idl 
the settled towm^ips in New £Bgkmd« MvA this exoeUent law 
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h evaded and partially executed, and in many country ^IsKdes^ 
the public schools are shut up during summer. The master? 
too are not always duly qualified for the important office of in- 
structing youth. There are no public schools in the middle 
and southern states, and in the thinly inhabited parts of them? 
people of small fortune camiot give their children even a com- 
mon education. There are private schools in all the large 
towns in the United States^ at which the children of people 
of fortune can be educated for trade and business^ and prepar- 
6i forcolleg^e. 

There are many colleges in the United States, where the 
students are instructed in the ancient classics, and in the ele« 
ments of certain sciences. In some populous townships acade- 
mies have been instituted, in which are taught English, Latin, 
Greek, writing, arithmetic, geography, &c. 

In the large towns much attention is given to the ornamen- 
tal accomplishments of women; but the more essential 
branches of education, which tend to invigorate and improve 
the mental faculties of youth, have not yet received that por- 
tion of regard which their use and importance seem to de- 
serve. The daughters of people of fortune learn reading, 
writing, arithmetic, english grammar, geography, and history* 
The last two branches are usually taught in a very concise 
dnd superficial manner. The French language- is become a 
fashionable study for young ladies, the, utility of which, as 
a part of female education, admits of dispute. Barrow's 
Essay on education, to which I refer the reader, contains 
many good observations on this subject. Female education 
is in a progressive state, an^ there is some reason to hope 
that an improved plan will be adopted in the' principal towns. 
The advantages of an extensive and liberal system of female 
education are so obvious that it would be superfluous to enter 
into a detail of them. 

The great number of English books which are annually re- 
# printed and sold in this country proves that the people give con- 
siderable attention to literature. Most of the best English, 
books have been reprinted here, as well as many light and tem- 
porary works. The tatse for literature seems to increase in pro- 
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fortien to die increase of schods and the improvements which 
have been made in the general system of education* Though 
much has been effected, yet much still remains to be done be- 
fore they can expect to enjoy all the benefits whichiiseful leam>- 
ing is capable of bestowing. 

The number of news-papers which are published in all parts 
of the United States is almost incredible, and exceeds, that of 
any country in the . world. 

In domestic and public virtue the people of the United 
States need not shun competition with any people in Europe ; 
and, upon the whole^ there is a solidity in their national char- 
acter, which may justify the hope, that as it carried them with 
success and reputation through their hard struggle for liberty 
;and through subsequent diiEculties, so it wiU enable them to 
preserve the singular civil advantages which they possess, and 
jnake them wordiy of the tide of a free people. 

In the comparison of the people of the different states, those 
•gf New England, originally settled by an austere and gloomy 
^ect, but sober, industrious, and! considerate, are still reckoned 
the most ordeijiy^ public-spirited, and enlightened ; but among 
the least agreeable in their manners. They have a remarkable 
spirit of enterprise, and compose the greater part of the emt- 
f^rants to the new territories in ^e west and south. At the op- 
posite point of the scale are the people of Georgia, > Carolina, 
^d Virginia, partaking of the indolence, dissipation, and 
warm passions of ^ West Indian character, but hospitable and 
^nerous. The use of negro slaves as labourers and domes*' 
tics has exerted that unfavourable influence upon their morals 
' which can never, under any regulations, be entirely obviated. 
The people of the intermediate states have mingled shades of 
<;haracter, in which may be .trjiced the operation of the peculiar 
circumstances imder which they are placed, and die force of 
origin. 

The people of the United States are employed in agricul- 
ture, in trade and commerce, and in the exercise of various 
mechanical arts. The populace may be said to live intrude 
^abundance ; and probably no country offers greater advantages 
4:q the industrious poor* In the chief towns the. conveniences, 
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luxuries^ and degmces of life are bBcoose an. toiponant ois* 
J0ct of atteotioa among tks ridi ; and a taste far large €fNm^ 
modious houses imd elegant faroiture prevails* Costly and 
splendid entertainments^ and gSjr comrmal parties are eomaon 
in the winter season. In populous parts of the countrjr the e3>- 
pense of Ibring is great. . Food, clothing, the wages of ser- 
v3XitB, md d» rents. o£ houses n-e dear in all places near the 
sea-coast. Though habitual intoxicatioa is not a preiraiHng 
vice in this country, yet the great body of the peopk b addict-* 
ed to the use of ardent spirits* 

The diseases most prevalent in the United States are bilious 
and iafiammatary fevers, consumption, ague, disentery^ and 
severe cdds. The yellow fever has been extremely fatal in the 
principal towns ; and its origin and conitagiouB nacore eiyt 
remain doubtful* 

The population of the United States is rapidly pfo^essive, 
and at die last eaameration in 180(V amounted t4» 53054^^ in- 
cluding, however, a considerable number of negfo slkves* The 
increase of population since die revolution has been great be*^ 
yond example. This rapid increase arises from twd eausea, 
the facility of supporting a family, and the numerous imd coi^ 
atant emigratbns from Britain^ Ireland, and Germany. Por 
many years past thousands of Irish aiid Germ»i emigrant 
have arrived annually in d»e United States, some of whom are 
employed as labourers indie great towns^ and others retire in^ 
die bank country, and are employed in agriculture. 

Happily detached ffom the scene of European cotttent^n, 
$he United States are not obliged to squander wealth and divert 
industry in the maintenance of vast stsmding armies or navies. 
A very small number of regular troops serves for their frontier 
garrisons, and a few frigates give protection to their trade 
against their only enemies, die Barboffy corsairs. The internal 
defence of the country and constitution is committed to a 
{nilitia, formed of almost every citizen fit to bear arms. 

The towns of ^orth 4-merica> being f^ new creations, cm- 
not ^et be expected to yie in magnitude apd splendour with 
aome of the cities and capitals of th^ old vfotld i several of 
thcna, however, vtttt cotisidfrabk for trade and populati<Hi, and 
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well poKrvided with die estildishiBeots rmpiitxte Smt poHce 
w^a comwAiracCr* 

Bpstoti^ the capital of the state of Maaeadiusets^ is the larg- 
Mt town in New EngUttd. bs fine harbour, and the enterpri- 
sing spirit of its inhabitanti, have giren it a large share of 
trade* It is a very wealthy tovm, and affords much cultiyated 
flociety* The population is about 30000, and is rapidly increase 

New York takes the lead of all the American towns in 
point of commerce* Its harbour awaits vescela of the greatest 
Imrd^n, and its internal commimications by means of Hudson's 
river are exfeensive. It contidns some elegant streets and 
hAndsome buildings, and its population at this time prob^ly 
amounts to /OOOO* The inhabitants are g^r and hospitable, 
and En|^i$h maimers are reckoned peculiarly prevalent stioaong 
thenu 

Philadelphia, founded 1^ the celebrated William Penn, may 
he inegarded as the principal city of the United States- , It lies 
between two rivers, the Delaware and Schuylkill, the former 
of which admits large ships to its quays* The streets are wi<te, 
nnd laid out widi great regularity, running in straight lines east 
and west, and north and south, and crossing one another at right 
angles. The style of building is neat, and the whole exhibits a 
genersd air of opulence. The puUic instUutions are numerous 
and well conducted* Philadelphia possesses an university, a phi- 
losophical society, and an academy of fine arts, which has been 
lately instituted* The cd&ege is in * reality a great sdiool, 
where the. scholars receive that most useful kind, of educati<m 
which qualifies them for men of business. It is famous £sr its 
num^t>us and flourishing medical school, which has the repu- 
tation of being the best in America. The best miscellaneous li- 
brary in the United States belongs to a company of subscribers 
in Philadelphia, and contains 14218 volumes, many of whidi 
are rare and valuaUe* It is open to all perscms frcMn two 
o'clock in the afternoon to sun-set* A valuable collection of 
books in various languages, ancient and modem, consist- 
ing of 3843 volumes, and odled the Loganian library, from 
James Logan the donor, is kept in ^an adjoining room in the 
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same bulling, and is open from two o^clock to sun-set.- This 
library is the property of the people of Pemisylvania. The 
museum established by Mr. Chaiies Peale consists of a great 
variety of natural objects coDected fit>m aU parts of the world^ 
and far exceeds any similar collection in Nordi America. Phi«> 
ladelphia is the centre of much national business, and its foreign 
commerce is extensive, but does not increase in the same pro- 
portion as that of New York and Baltimore. The population 
is probably above 80000. 

Baltimore, in Maryland, has within a few years been raised 
to the rank of the fourth commercial town in ^e Uiuted 
States. The number of inhabitants is about 30000. 

Gfaarieston, the capital of South Carolina, in a climate ap- 
proaching to that of &e West Indies, has long beenVdistini- 
guished by the gayety and sociability of its inhabitants. Its 
commerce is flourishing, and its population is about 20000. 

The seat of the federal government luis been fixed in a town 
built for the purpose on the coniines of Virginia and Maryland, 
and named Washingtov^ from the great patriot to whom the 
Americans were so much indebted for their independence. 
Placed on the river Potowmac, in a fine country, it is thought 
to unite all the advantages essential to a great metropolis ; and 
a plan has been laid out for it, which, if completed, will render 
it one of the handsomest and most commodious cities in the 
world. At present, though the congress holds its meetings in 
Washington, a very small part of the design is executed. 

Many other towns are gradually rising into consequence, 
and commerce is yeariy finding out new seats, as the internal 
country becomes settled. 

New Orieans, in Louisiana, about 80 miles above the mouth 
of the Missisippi, from its favourable situation for commerce, 
will probably increase rapidly, if its growth be not cetanled by 
an unhealthy climate. 

The trade of the United States is very great and lucrative, 
and is annually increasing* The principal exports of home 
production from the northern states are t^ber in various 
forms, particularly the small sort caUed lumber, pot and peail 
ashes, flax-seed, fish and fish-oil, beef and porkj fr*om ifap 
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thiddle states, whesit, flour, maize, beef and pork ;- and from 
the southern states, tobacco, indigo, cotton, maize, rice, tar and 
turpentine* The United States are the mediutn of a great 
commerce with Europe in West 'India goods, and lately 
of East India articles likewise, winch they procure by a direct 
trade thither. The carrying trade is also a source of profitable 
employment, especially during a maritime war in Europe, 
They import a great variety of articles of use and luxury 
from different countries, especially from Great Britaioy whose 
merchants and manufacturers alone are capable of giving the 
long credit which they generally > require. Their own manur 
factures are chiefly the coanier and most necessary goods for 
home-consumption. The scanty population and high price of, 
labour, with the great encouragements to agriculture, at pre- 
sent oppose any extensive manufacturing schemes ; yet they 
are beginning to make various articles which were lately pro- 
cured from abroad. 

Many islands belonging to the United States are scatter- 
ed along thr coast. Of these the principal {are Martha's 
Vineyard and Nantucket, which both belong to the state 
of Massachusetts; Rhode Island, from which the whole 
state takes its name ; Long Island and Staten Island, which 
both belong to the state of New York. Long Island lies off 
the city of New York, near the main land : its length is about 
140 miles, and mean breadth 10 miles. 

Among the most remarkable natural ciuiosities of the 
United States maybe reckoned the Falls of Niagara, the Falls 
of Mohawk, called Cohoes by the Indians, the natural bridge 
in Virginia, the apparent irruption of the river Potowmac 
through the Blue ridge, the grand scenery of the river Hud- 
son, the high and steep banks of Dick's river and the river 
Kentucky. The plan of this work does not properly admit a 
description of such objects ; the curious reader will find them 
in Morsels Geography and other books. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS IN NORTH 
AMERICA. 



THE whole of the southem part of the eofftiiieiit be- 
longs to the crown of Spain, which conquered it soon after the 
discovery of the New World. The defttrtiction of i9ie naAye 
empire of Mexico, with its numerons people, was one of die 
vaunted exploits of Spanisii valour exerted against mitd sava* 
ges. The poor remnant is now the subjects, or rather the fliarea, 
of Spain, which has colonized diese countries, and estabfisbed 
in them its civil and religious forms of gove r nme nt * 

The boundaries of this country are the isthmus of Darien to 
the south, the Pacific ocean to the west, and the gulf of Mexico 
« to the east. The northern limits are contested ; for, whilst tiie 
English would restrict them on the western coast to a port a fit- 
tie to the north of Monterey, about N. latitude S8^,d\e Spani- 
ards claim almost the whole of that side of the continent ; and 
disputes have arisen between the two nations concerning the 
right of forming trading factories at Nootka, in latitude 50*. 
^ The boundaries on the Louisianian border are probably not ex- 
actly fixed, as they run in tracts as yet occupied by thenatives^ 
and beyond all European settlements. East and West Florida 
are now cut off from contiguity with the rest of the Spanish do- 
miiuons, in consequence of the possession of Louisiana by the 
United States ; and it is probable that at no distant period diey 
may cease to be a part of them. 

The Spanish territories in North America may be reckoned 
to extend in a direction from north-w;est to south-east from N. 
latitude 39® 3(/to 7® SCX. Their breadth is very disproportion- 
ate to their length. Suddenly contracting from the northern 
shore of the gulf of Mexico, the land rapidly, but imequally, 
diminishes to a mere neck at the isthmus of Darien. In res- 
pect to climate^ a great part lies within the tropics, and of con- 
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sequence feels the extreme of solar hest ; and even the nortb- 
ern portion is parallel to the most southern of the United States. 
Heavy rains prevul during several months of the year ; storms 
and lightning are frequent, and earthquakes not uncommon. 
Hie sea-coast is generally hot^ mcnst, and unhealthy, but the 
intenial puts often enjoy a niild temperature and salubrious 
air* 

The face of country, in a general view, may be considered 
as mountainous* In the nordi the whole peninsula of Califor* 
nia is divided by a ridge of hills ; and» branches descend from 
the great chain of the Stony Mountains, which overspread the 
province of New Mexico and the country commonly called 
New Spain, and terminate to the north of the lake of Nicaragua. 
Some of these present very lofty summits, covered with per* 
petual snow ; and many volcanoes occur, the causes or con^- 
comitants of the frequent earthquakes* 

Of the rivers that which claims pre-eminence for lengdi of 
course is the Rio Brava or del Norte, of which the sources are 
not explored. It takes its way south-eastward through New 
Meidco and Leon, and reaches the gulf of Mexico about the 
36th degree of N. latitude. To the east of it, die Rio Colora- 
do, which iows in the same direction, is a considerable stream. 
A large river to which the same appellation is given by some 
geographers enters the upper end of the gulf of Califcxmia. Af* 
ter the continent be^ns to contract sufficient space is not left 
for rivers of a long course ; but many streams descend from the 
hills on each side to the two seas. 

Of the lakes the principal is that of Nicaragua, about 170 
mUes in length and 80 in breadth. It has an outlet to the gulf 
of Mexico ; and, being situated where the two seas make a neat; 
approach, goes far to effect a communication betw^n them. 
The lake of Mexico, though not very extensive, is famous for 
its connexion with the capital city of Mexico. To the west of 
it is the lAc of Chapala, which is larger. 

The natural riches of this countty have not yet been investi- 
gated with scientific ardour and accuracy: some of its vegetal 
ble products, however, are well known by their value in com- 
merce and the aits. Of these are the logwood and mahogafty, 
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of which whole forests cover the shores of Honduras and Cant* 
peachy ; the guaiacum, sassafras, jala^, and balsams of tolu 
and copaiva, all articles of the materia medica ; the species of 
cactus, or Indian fig, on which the cochineal insect delights to 
feed ; the fine indigo of Guatimala, vanilla, and die chocolate- 
nut. Many quadrupeds and birds have been added to the na- 
turalist's catalogue from New Spain, but they are such as have 
little influence upon human economy. 

The mineral wealth of this region is scarcely surpassed by 
that of any part of the globe. The precious metdls are found 
in almost all its provinces, from CaHfomia to the isthmus of 
Darien ; and the crown of Spain derives a great revenue from 
Its Mexican mines. In the northern province of Sonora disco- 
very was made in 1771 of a plain in which great quantities of 
gold in lumps were mingled with the soil at a small distance 
from the surface. Copper abounds in the vicini^ of the city of 
Mexico, and tin is enumerated among its metals. Valuable 
stones and gems are also met with in various districts. 

When this part of the world was first discovered by Europe- 
ans a monarchy was found established at Mexico, with a state 
of society much more approaching to civilization than that of 
the hunter tribes of North America. The kingdom or emjure 
of Mexico was of considerable extent, fiill of people, and formi- 
dable to all its neighbours. Its capital, seated in a lake, to 
which access was given only by narrow causeways, was large, 
fortified, and contained edifices of a rude magnificence, llie 
Mexicans spoke a language di£Ferent from any other known in 
the New World, and had many peculiarities of manners and 
ci^toms* The government was despotic and severe ; the re- 
ligion horrid and bloody in a singular degree, enjoining such a 
profusion of human sacrifices as tended materially to diminish 
the population. The government was overthrown by the ce- 
lebrated Cortes, after a prodigious loss of lives, and with many 
circumstances of cruelty ; and the Spanish dominion wa^^esta-r 
bBshed in every part to which the military adventurers of that 
\iation.were able to penetrate. The Spaniards •are still, howe- 
ver, a small number compared to the extent of the country pos-i 
sessedby them,.and to the relics of the origifial inhabitants* 
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The goTem^tnent of these provinces is administered by the 
viceroy of Mexico, an officer of high rank and power, whose 
Courtis formed upon the model of regal splendour. Lately, i^- 
deed, a new and independent government, but of inferior digni- 
ty, has be^n formed of California and some of the adjacent dis* 
tricts. The Roman catholic religion prevails over the whole 
with all its si^erstition, pomp, and intolerance, and the burden 
of its monastic institutions. Little attention has hitherto been 
given to improve &e natural advantages of the country in any 
other point than the working of mine%, a consequence almost 
inseparable from abundance of the precious metals, and which 
has rendered the rich Spanish colonies of less benefit to the mo- 
ther country than to the nations whose industry is paid by their 
produce. 

The population of these provinces has been reckoned at six 
or seven millions imder the dominion of Spain. There must, 
howeyer, be many native tribes still in a state of independence* , 
llie fine peninsula of California was scarcely known till lately, 
except to the Jesuits, who had established missions in it ; and 
the districts in the northern parts, from their vicinity to the 
American wilderness, must be held in very precarious subjec- 
tion. 

The capital, Mexico, on the site of the ancient city of that 
name, is reckoned the principal place in all Spanish America. 
It is regularly planned and well built, with a great number of 
churches and religious houses, profusely decorated, and vari- 
ous ample establishments for the encouragement of science and 
the arts. The viceroy's palace and the mint are the most 
spacious edifices. The inhabitants are reckoned at 150000 
(another account says 200000) of whom about one third is 
of Spanish blood. These are magnificent in their apparel, and 
luxurious in their mode of living ; and few cities display a 
greater show both of opulence and poverty. Though an inland 
town, Mexico is the centre of a vast commerce, by means of 
the ports connected with it on the two seas. A remarkable sin- 
gularity attending this city is the floating islands on the lake, 
artificially formed of intertwisted willows and other aquatics 
covered with earth, and cultivated as gardens : they are moved 
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from place to pUce on occasion, and supply the markets with 
flowers and vegetables. 

Guatimala, a considerable place^ was totally destroyed by an 
earthquake in ITfS ; but a new town has been erected near the 
same spot, and is in a flourishing condition. Acapulco, a port 
on the Pacific ocean, has long been famous for its commerce 
with the Philippine islands, and with Peru and Chili, and for 
its annual fair, frequented by merchants £rom all Spanish Ame- 
rica. It is extremely unhealthy, and, except at the time of its 
£urs, is deserted by alV the opulent inhabitants* Vera Cruz 
is the principal port on the opposite sea, and carries on the traf-^ 
fie between- New Spain and Europe. It is likewise Unhealthy, 
and is inhabited only by people of business. There are several 
other towns of considerable population in these provinces, but 
they are little visited by strangers. 

The chief articles of export from New Spain are gold, silver, 
and precious stones, chocolate, cochineal, indigo, dying and 
cabinet woods, and some silk and cotton. It has few manufac-** 
tures, and depends upon Europe for mpst articles of luxury 
and convenience. 
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SOUTH AMfiRICA- 



THIS vast peninsula, which, like Africa, might well be 
reckoned a distinct quarter of the world, extends from about the 
12th degree of N. latitude to the 54th degree of S. latitude, not 
including the island of Terra del Fuego* This makes a length 
of about 4600 English miles. Its extreme breadth, which is un- 
der the 6th degree of &• latitude, stretches about S340 miles ; 
but it rapidly diminishes both ways from that point, particularly 
towards the southern extremity, where it becomes very narrow. 
It resembles Africa in shape, and the isthmus of Darien, by 
which it is connected with North America, is nearly of the 
same breadth with that of Suez. 

The climate of South America has much greater varieties 
than that of Africa, Being projected several degrees fiirther 
towards the south pole, its southern extremity is subjected to 
all the rigours of frost, so as scarcely to be habitable. It more- 
over exhibits many striking local diversities of climate, occasi- 
oned by the lofty mountains by which it is traversed, and which 
produce opposite seasons on their different sides, together with 
all the gradations from extreme cold to excessive heat, accord- 
ing to the difference of elevation. 

The coasts of South America are for the most part unbroken 
by great bays or inlets of the sea, the wide moudis of some of 
the rivers being the most considerable of the indentafeioils* The 
lagoon of Maracaybo, at the most northern point of the penin- 
sula, the gulf of Guayaquil on the north west, and some gulfs 
in Patagonia on the south-east, are die principal deviations 
fit>m the generally stradght line of the coasts. 

The face of this peninsula strongly contrasts with that of Af- 
rica, in being overspread with mighty rivers penetrating to its 
most internal parts, and flowing through immense tracts of ver« 
dure and fertility. 0y means of these rivers the couutiy, 
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though a new worid to Europeans, has been much more tho* 
xoughly explored than Africa has been through a long series of 
ages. There are still, indeed, extensive districts which are ve- 
ry little known : the impenetfable forests and wide inundations 
of some 'tracts, and the wild moimtains and sandy deserts of 
others, opposing obstacles which the ardour of science has not 
yet overcome. 

l^ough South America is in general a country of spacious 
plains and levels, yet it contains a chain of the loftiest moun- 
tains that have been discovered on the surface of the globe. 
These are the famous Andes, which may be traced the whole 
length of the peninsula, from the isthmus of Darien to the 
strait of Magellan, following the western line of coast, at the 
mecUal distance of a hundred miles. Its highest summits are 
nearly under the equator, in Peru. Some French mathema- 
ticians, i^ho were sent to South America to measure a degree 
of latitude, and performed their operations among the moun- 
tains, computed the height of the loftiest of tiiem, Chimborazo, 
to be 20280 English feet above the level of the sea. If this 
be nearly the height of Chimborazo, it is about one fourth part 
greater than that of Mont Blanc in Switzerland, which is the 
highest mountains in the eastern continent. It is covered witii 
perpetual snow at 2400 feet from its summit. Cotopaxi, the 
next in height, is a volcano ; and many others in the chain are 
volcanic, a circumstance undoubtedly connected with the tre- 
mendous earthquakes to which this part of the world is liable. 
Three mountainous chains have been traced running from wost 
to east ; one, not far from the northern coast ; another, from the 
third td the seventh degree of N. latitude ; and a tiiird, from 
the 15lh to the 20th degree of S. latitude : these, however, 
have been imperfecdy examined. From the rise of tiie rivers 
some of the most elevated ground in the peninsula seems to be 
in tiie back part of Brazil, towards Paraguay. - 

The large scale upon which the features of this country are 
modelled is particularly conspicuous in its ri<rers. Among 
these the first place is due to the River of Amazons, so called 
from a supposed tribe of female warriors dwelling on its bank 
t>ut more properly distinguished by the appellntion of the M^r- 
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agnon* The rank of the greatest river in the worid may be just- 
ly claimed for it, upon the compound estimate of its length of 
course, its breadth and depth of channel, and the sea-Uke ex- 
panse with which it meets the ocean. As usually happens in 
the case of a great river composed of a conflux of streams, the 
proper source of the Maragnonis-a disputed point; but die 
most remote head of water contributing to it is that of the Apu* 
rimac, near the Pacific ocean, in S. latitude 16^ ZC/^. This is 
one of the branches of the Ucayali, ^hich is a wide stream 
where it joins the proper Maragnon. The latter, from its 
sourceabout S. latitude 11®, makes a circuitous course, first 
north-west, and then east, to arrive ^t the point of junction* 
Thence, continually augmented by tributaries from the north 
and souths it flows on majestically eastward, bending to the 
north, till it is lost in the Atiantic ocean under the equator* 
Its course, from its least remote head, is estimated, with its 
windings, at 3300 miles* Among the many considerable ri- 
vers which compose this vast body of water are the Ni^o, Pa- 
rana, and Rio Negro, from the north, and the Madera from 
the south, itself a mighty stream, scarcely inferior to its prin- 
cipaL Probably no collective system of rivers in the world 
waters so wide an extent of country, or bears such a tribute -to 
the ocean* At some distance from its mouth the eye camiot 
reach from shore to shore* Its waters are muddy, denoting 
the richness of the tract through which it flows* Its banks are 
generally crowned with stately forests, sometimes interruptl^ 
by extensive marshes* 

The second river in south America is that named Rio de la 
Plata, or the River of Silver* It is chiefly composed of two 
great streams, the Paraguay and Parana ; the former rising 
near the central part of the peninsula; the latter having its 
soiu-ce in Brazil not far from the sea* The first gives the di- 
rection to the river, which is almost due south : it is joined 
by the Picolmajo from the west, and soon after, at a place 
called Corrienifis, by the Parana ; and the united stream, not 
far firom its termination, receives the Uruguay from the east* 
The Plata enters the Atlantic below Buenos A3nres^ about S* 
latitude 35®, by a mouth so wide that froip a ship in mid chan« 
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nel neitker bank eaa be eeen. Vesseb of burden cib Attligate 
up the Paraguay to AMumptien, which is 1200 miles from the 
sea. The chamiel of the Plata is so obstructed by shoals that 
nayiga^OR is very difficult and dangerous. 

The Orinoco is a large river of the northern part of the pen« 
insula, which has a singularly winding course. From ita 
aource, about the 5di degree of N. latitude, it flows first 
southwards to the great lake of Parima : this it quits in two 
streams, which unite and turn westward, till the junction of a 
considerable tributary forces them to a northern direction s die 
combined river then bending to the north-eaftt, enters the sea 
by several channels opposite to the island of Trinidad. It is re- 
markable that the Orinoco, by means of the lake of Parima, 
has ^ee communications with the Maragnon ; a noble provi- 
sion for extensive itiand navigati<m, if this country should ever 
be fuUy settled by a civilized and active people. 

The other rivers of South America bdong rather to parti-' 
cular districts than to the country at Is^e. llie same may be 
said of its few lakes, which are in no proportion to the magni* 
tude of its other features. 

The plants and animals of South America, exhibit the some 
generic and specific differences from those in the old world 
that have been mentioned in die account of the nordiem por- 
tion of this continent, but are stiU more numerous and luxuriant 
in growdi, in consequence of the greater warmth of the cli- 
mate. In a general view it may be remarked, that tiiere exist 
in South America several animals which bear a similarity to 
kinds in the old world, but are inferior in size : thus, the camel 
has a represaitative in the llama ; the hippopotamus in the ta- 
piir ; the lion in the puma or couguar ; die leopard in the ja- 
guar. It is albrmed, however, tiiat the South American tiger 
is as large aad formidable as any beast of prey whatever. 
Monkeys are extremely numerous and various in the Ameri- 
can forests, and there is a great variety of the squirrel, weasel, 
9^ opossum tribes. The splendour of the plumage of the 
birds is ovly rivalled by that of the birds of India. The ser- 
pents and alligators of its streams and marshes areofenor- 
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mous magnitude. In metallic treasures it is well known to 
surpass every region, that of Mexico perhaps excepted. 

The human natives found in South America by its European 
discoverers, like those of North America, were not referable 
in feature, colour, or language, to any particular race in the old 
world. In many districts they, were numerous, and divided 
into a great number of distinct tribes or nations, speaking dif- 
ferent languages, and following different customs. Of all these 
the Peruviana were the farthest advanced in civilization. 
They lived under a regular monarchy, founded on a supposed 
divine origin of their sovereigns or incas ; and had built towns 
<:>f considerable size, constructed of stone, and connected by 
hig^ roads. Their religion was of a much milder cast than 
that of the Mexicans, and human sacrifices were practised only 
at the death of a chief or king. The incas claimed a descent 
from the sun, and were regarded with the veneration due to 
superior beings. This kingdom was overthroilm by the Span- 
ish invaders, with the usual circumstances of cruelty and 
bloodshed ; and many odier native communities shared thQ 
same fate. Beside the natives existing imder European sub- 
jection, there are many unsubdued tribes in the interior, sav- 
age in their manners and way of life, addicted to hunting, and 
some of them not less warlike and ferocious than those of 
North America. 

We shall now survey this peninsula as it is possessed by the 
different European powers. 
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SPANISH DOMINIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 



THE crown of Spain, under the auspices of which 
America was' first discovered, has not only retained a noble 
portion of the northern part of this new continent, but either 
actually possesses or claims by much the greater share of the 
southern. The whole western side, from the isthmus of Dari- 
cn to the 44th degree of S. latitude, is within the Spanish do- 
minion ; and the eastern side, with the interruption of Guiana 
and Brazil, to the south of the estuary of the Rio de la Plata. 
Indeed, in point of claim, the Spanish territory only ends with 
the continent itself. 

This vast space is divided into three viceroyalties ; that of 
New Granada in the north ; of Peru, including ChiVi, on the 
west ; and of Buenos Ayres on the south-east. Each of these 
has a series of divisions and subdivisions, terminating in par- 
ishes and missions established among the savages. 

The natural features of this country have already been 
sketched in the general view of South America. It may be 
added, that the borders of the Pacific, or South sea, consist for 
the most part of fiat low land, of a sandy soil, called by the 
Spaniards valles. Ascending from these plains towards the 
Andes first occur varied and mountainous tracts, but still habi- 
table, called sierras, beyond which are the high inaccessible 
summits named cordilleras. On the eastern side the Andes 
decline into vast extents of fiat table land, but of considerable 
elevation, locally termed montannas, generally overspread with 
forests, and pervaded by the mighty rivers of the country. 
These stretch to the centre of the peninsula, and even to the 
shore of the opposite sea. 
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The province of New Granada has a considerable river of its. 
own, the Magdalena, which rises in the Andes, and flows into 
ihe Caribbe^ sea nearj Carthagena. The greatest lake in 
South America is in Peru, the Titicaca, said to be 240 miles 
in circumference, and of a great depth* 

Of the vegetable products peculiar to Spanish South Ameri- 
ca one of the most distinguished is the cinchona, or Peruvian 
bark, so much esteemed as a tonic and febrifuge medicine. Se- 
veral species and varieties of it are met with, similar in virtue, 
but differing in strength and e£Scacy. A herb called Paraguay- 
tea, a species of ilex, is by habitual use rendered so necessary 
to the natives who work in the mines, that they are unable to 
exist without it, and large quantities are collected and exported 
for their consumption. 

It is a remarkable circumstance in the zoology of these* 
countries, that the horses and homed cattle originally imported 
from Europe have so increased from some individuals let. 
loose, that they haVe formed innumerable herds in the rich pas- 
tures bordering the rivers, and are now an pbject to the hunter, 
who supplies himself with them at pleasure. The tallow and 
hides of cattle so taken are become one of the principal 
articles of export ; but the improvident waste made of them 
is said already to have reduced the stock in certain districts. 
For the purpose of carriage in the mountainous parts mules are 
reared in great numbers, and extraordinary accounts are given 
of the sagacity displayed by them in the descent of the steep 
and formidable declivities of the Andes. Among the mined, 
however, the native llama is preferred as a be^st of bur- 
iden, though much inferior in size and Strength to the camel, 
to which he is compared. Those kindled animals, the vicuna, 
^and paco, are kept in large flocks for the sake of their wool, 
which is of a dull purplish hue, very soft and fine, and serves 
as a material for warm light stuffs of a silky quality. 

Front the first conquest of these countries' to the present 

period they have been valued by Spain almost exclusively 

for the precious metals with which they abound. The isth^ 

mus.of Darien and the region of Guiana were of early cele- 

• brity for their mines ; and the fabulous el Dorado ef the latter 
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excited the cupidity of all- the maritime adventurers in Europe 
At present mines of gold and silver are wvMrked in most of 
the provinces of the Aree viee^royaltiis ; and though the total 
produce is inferior to that of the Mexican mines, yet it is 
thought that this is owing to defects in the mode of working 
them, and that in natural wealth they are much superior. The 
famous mines of Potosi have yielded incalculable quantities of 
silver during two centuries and a half, and still show no marks 
of being exhausted. Quicksilver also, the medium by which 
the precious metals are extracted, is met with abundantly in a 
mine of Peru. Copper, lead, and tin occur in different parts ; 
and the singular metallic substance called platina, which is 
now found valuable for several purposes in the arts, is exclu- 
sively the product of these mineral tracts. The true emerald 
is one of the peculiar products of the Peruvian mountains. 
It is to be lamented that all diis wealth operates only to the 
misery pf the poor natives who, from the first conquest of the 
country, have been compelled to work in the unwholesome 
mines, to the destruction of immense numbers of them. 

It is asserted that latterly the Spanish government lias turned 
its views toward the advancement of agriculture and the en- 
couragement of manufactures and commerce in its American 
dominions, which must necessarily be followed by an improve- 
ment in the condition of the natives. In these points of just 
policy a striking example has been given by the Jesuit mksi(m- 
^es in Paraguay, who, by indefatigable efforts, converted and 
«iviHzed a number of the savage tribes, and brought them to a 
state of order and di^ipline which, indeed, deprived them of 
all free-agency, and Vendered them mere children, but was, 
perhaps, the only method of reclaiming them from their indo- 
lent and pernicious habits. Such was their attachment and 
submission to their instructors, that when the society of Jesu- 
its was abolished in Spain it was diought that they might 
have retained Paraguay under their dominion in spite of the 
Spanish court; but they paid a ready and implicit obedience tp 
the order for resigning the country to the officers of the 
crown. 
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The principal city of Spanish Sfouth America is Lima, the 
capital of Peru, situated on the western side of the Andes, 
not far from the sea. It is a populous and wealthy city, with 
an university and numerous churches and convents* The in- 
habitants are distinguished by a vivacity of genius, a liberality 
of sentiment, and an ardour for the acquisition of knowledge, 
that would scarcely be expected in trans-atlantic Spaniards. 
The buildings are low, on account of the earthquakes, which 
have frequently proved very destructive. In 1,747 Callao, the 
port of Lima, at the distance of some miles, was overthrown 
by an earthquake, and entirely washed away by the reflux of 
the waves* In the valley or plain of Lima rain is scarcely 
ever known, because the water of the clouds is deposited on 
the lofty mountaiji3 in the vicinity. A great quantity of silver 
and gold is coined in this city. Cusco, the ancient capital of 
the Peruvian monarchy, and Quito, situated on the Sierra be- 
neath the highest Andes, are considerable places in this 
province. 

Buenos Ayres (so called from its salubrity) the capital of 
the vice-royalty of that name, seated on the south side of the 
estuary of the river de la Plata, enjoys a great share of com- 
merce, on account of its communication with Old Spain, and 
still more from the contraband trade with the Portuguese in 
Brazil. The access to it is difficult and dajdgerous, on account 
of shoals in the river. It is the resort of those who wish to cross 
the country to the Peruvian provinces, instead of sailing round 
by the southern point of th^ peninsula. The circumjacent 
districts are very fertile, and especially abound in homed 
catde. Montevideo, on the opposite side of the same estuary, 
flourishes through the advantage of, a commodious harbour. 

The chief town of New Granada is Santa Fe de Bogota. 
Carthagena, in this viceroyalty, is a rich and populous sea- 
..port,' strongly fortified. Other towns of consequence in 
Spanish South America are, St. Jago in Chili, Potosi, Guaya- 
quil, La Paz, and Panama. The last, situated on a bay on the 
south side of the isthmus of Darien, is the receptacle of 
blithe gold, silver, and other articles produced by Peni.anfJ 
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Chili, which are here stored for conveyance to Europe. In 
its harboiir is a great pearl-fishery. 

The principal commodities exported from these domi- 
nions of Spain, beside the precious metals, are sugar, choco- 
late, cotton, vicuna and other wool, Peruvian bark, and 
great quantities of tjpUow, hides, and sahed provisions 
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PORTUGUESE DOMINIONS IN SOUTH, 
AMERICA. 



AT the time when the kingdom of Portugal was push- 
ing its discoveries and conquests in the East Indies, one of 
its squadrons was carried by contrary winds to the eastern 
coast of South America, at a part to which the Spanish navi- 
gators had not yet penetrated, and took possession of a large 
district, now the principal foreign territory belonging to that 
nation. This is Brazil, a country extending on the coast 
from the 3d degree of north to the 32d of south latitude, and 
internally to ah indefinite distance ; forming one of the finest 
and richest colonies setded in the New Woirld by an European 
power* ^Almost every valuable product of Spanish South 
America is met with in Brazil, which has the additional ad- 
vantage of lying on the side of the continent opposite to 
Europe. 

Of this wide tract the interior parts are lltde known, 
the Portuguese setdements being chiefly on the coast, and 
upon the Maragnon or river of Amazons. A considerable 
river, the St. Francisco, runs parallel to the coast for some de- 
grees ; and one of longer course, li>e Tocomantin, imites many 
of the streams of tiie back country, and discharges them into 
the sea not far from tiie mouth of the Maragnon. Other 
streams of Brazil flow into the Parana and Paraguay. 

Almost all the vegetable products of the tropical regions are to 
be met with in perfection, native or cultivated, in Brazil. The 
fruits, in particular, are of numerous kinds and exquisite fla- 
vour ; and a variety of aromatics presented by nature afibrd 
the condiments to food which are so salutary and grateful in 
the hot climates. Of cabinet ^nd dying woods there are many 
species. Rice, coffee, chocolate, sugar, cotton, indigo, and 
tobacco of a remarkably fine flavour, are commodities iDf expor- 
tation. The herds of wild catde on the banks of the Marag- 
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non and other rivers are not less numerous than diose in the 
Spanish dominions. 

The gold-mines of Brazil are said to be as rich as any in 
South America. They are situated among the moimtaids in- 
land, some as remote as the sources of the rivers of Paraguay. 
A gem peci^liar to this country is the Brazilian diamond, in- 
ferior in brilliancy and clearness to that of Golconda, but stiU 
much valued by lapidaries. A particular species of topaz is 
also among its precious stones. 

This fine province is divided into several independent gov- 
ernments, but that of Rio de Janeiro gives to its governor the 
title of vicerory of the Brazils. The city of St. Sebastian, 
usually named Rio de Janeiro, after the river on which it is 
seated, possesses a fine and capacious harbour, and is sur- 
rounded by a fertile country, abounding in the necessaries and 
luxuries of life. It is large and well built, and has a dock- 
yard and naval arsenal, with many public edifices, especially 
of those devoted to religion. The inhabitants are wealthy, 
indolent, and much addicted to show and parade. The situa- 
tion is reckoned unhealthy, on account of the thick forests in 
the neighbourhood. Negro slaves are numerous in the whole 
province. 

The ancient capital of Brazil was St. Salvadoi^ in the bay 
ef All Saints. The odier towns are of little consequence ; 
' and the Portuguese setdements are but thinly scattered along 
-Ac coast. If a more active and intelligent naticm were in 
possession of Brazil, it might be rendered one of the most 
flourishing and important of the trans^utlantic colonies of 
Europe. 

The natives subsisting in this country live chiefly apart in 
different tribes between Rio de Janeiro and St. Salvador^ and 
are regarded as irreclaim^le savages. 
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FRENCH POSSESSIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 



. THE French nation occupies a tract of land on the 
coast of Guiana^ about 240 miles in length, of which the 
principal place is Cayenne, situated upon a small island, and 
usually giving name to the whole settlement* The soil of 
this district is rich, and the climate is^favourable to the growth 
of alji the tropical products ; but no great advantages have 
hitherto been derived from this colony tb the mother country. 
Cayenne itself is in a marshy imwholesome situation, which 
has proved fatal to many of the victims of the late political 
convulsions in France, who were punished by transportation 
thither. The chief articles of export are sugar, cotton, indigo, 
and that kind of pepper which is commonly called Cayenne 
pepper. 
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DUTCH POSSESSIONS IN SOUTH 
AMERICA. 

THESE are likewise a part of Guiana, and are situated 
to the north-west of the French territory. They consist of a 
line of low coast about 350 miles in extent, intersected wkh 
numerous slow rivers or creeks, the banks of which are generally 
highly fertile, but, from the moisture of the soil and heat of 
the climate, singularly unhealthy. Thick , forests overspread 
the back country, impeding the free circulation of the air, and 
augmenting its humidity. This description applies to Guiana 
in general, as far as it is colonized or explored by Europeans. 
The vegetation of such a soil and climate cannot but be rank ; 
and among many useful and medicinal plants are found some 
of the most .d^stdly poisons of the vegetable kingdom. Ser- 
pents of an enormous size, and other loathsome or nocuous 
reptiles and insects, also abound, to the great enrichment of 
the naturalist^s catalogue, though to the annoyance of the in- 
habitant and cultivator. 

Dutch Guiana is usually called Surinam, the principal setde- 
ment being upon the river of that name« The chief town is 
Paramaibo, a place of considerable traffic. Other setdements 
are upon the rivers Demarara, Essequibo, Berbice, and Cor- 
entin. The industry of the Dutth has rendered them very 
productive in sugar-cane, cotton, and other articles of West 
India culture ; but their severe treatment of the negro slaves 
has often driven them to a revolt, attended with much mis- 
chief to the plantations. A great proportion of the setders 
from Europe, in the pursuit of fortune, dies of the fatal dis- 
eases of the country. 

Dutch Guiana has lately been conquered by the British^ 
who hold possession of it at present. * 
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THE WEST INDIA ISLANDS/ 



BEFORE we enter upon the West India Islands prb- 
|>erly so called, it wiU be expedient tq describe a small detached 
group aamed^ from two different discoverers, the Bermudas 
or SoHMER Islands* They lie some degrees east of the. 
cpast of North America, about the 32d degree of N. latitude, 
and are four in number. They are under the English domini- 
on, and have a population of about 9000 persons, whitQ 
and black* The principal town is St* George, the residence 
of the governor. The climate is fine ; the products are few 
and of little value. These islands are chiefly inhabited by 
sea-faring people, who carry on a petty traffic with Ameri* 
ca and the West Indies. 

The central part of the Aiherican continent, where the 
northern portion coi^tracts to a nairow neck before it ter- 
minates in the isthmus' connecting it with the southern, 
is fronted by a range of Islands extending from the south- 
em point of East Florida to Guiana, and presenting :a 
convex line to the Atlantic ocean. Within are two distinct ex- 
panses of sea ; the gulf of Mexico, formed by the shores of 
North America and the western part of the island of 
Cuba ; and the Caribbean sea, inclosed between the princi* 
pal range of islands and the coasts of New Spain and of 
South America. The general appearance of this terra- 
queous region is as if at some remote period the ocean had 
made a violent incursion upon the American continent, and 
had torn away a vast mass of land, leaving in an insular state 
all the elevated spots which were capable of resisting its fury. 

When Columbus made his first voyage westward, with the 
expectation of coming to the East Indies by a shorter track, 
these islands lay in his way, and were his first discovery. 
The prevsuling idea of India caused them and the circumja- 
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cent continent to be included in the appellation' of Indies, 
with the epithet West, to distinguish them from the proper 
Indi«s of the east ; and the name, however erroneous in its 
origin, has remained* 

Though some of these islands are of considerable magni- 
tude, yet their aggregate mass is much inferior to that of the 
islands in the East Indies. Their greater proximity to Eu- 
rope, and the opportunity which they afforded of ready colo- 
nization, have, however, rendered them more important than 
the others in the political and commercial S3rstem of the Eu- 
ropean maritime nations. 



On approaching from the north, tho first islands that occur 
are the Bahamas or Lucatos, stretching in a long line south 
easterly from the coast of East Florida. They are very nu- 
merous ; but being narrow strips of land, mostly steril, and 
forming very intricate channels, they are little frequented, 
except for the purposes of privateering or illicit trade. One 
of them, named Guanahani, is celebrated as the first spot of 
the New World descried by Columbus,^ who, as a memorial 
of deliverance, gave it the appell^ion of St. Salvador. The 
island called Providence is the principal seat of a colony set- 
tled in the Bahamas by the English about 1720. Many of the 
others are uninhabited ; and the settlers in the whole group 
are few. The exports are cotton, dying woods, live turtle, 
and salt, which is procured in various places from the sea- 
water by 'the heat of the sun. Several vessels called wreckers 
frequent these islands, attracted by the numerous wrecks of 
trading ships in their passage along the chaniiels between the 
Bahamas and the coast of Florida on one side, and that of 
Cuba on the other. 

Cuba. This is the largest of the West India Islands. Its 
length is 700 miles, and mean breadth about 70. It is divid- 
ed in the direction of its length by a chain of mountains, from 
which rivers of short course descend each way* Its coasts 
afford many excellent harbours^ 
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Cuba was one of the discoveries of Columbus, and was sub- 
dued by a small number of Spaniards, before whom the native 
inhabitants disappeare^d, leaving a wide waste, which coloniza- 
tion seems very imperfectly to have filled. In fact, the Spa- 
> niard;, always in search of gold, and prodigal in the vast ex- 
tent of their easily-acquired territories, have been very negli- 
gent cultivators of the soil, and inattentive to the ordinary ob- 
jects of commerce. Cuba produces a considerable quantity 
of sugar, and its tobacco is in high estimation. It affords val- 
uable woods and aromatic plants, and its forests abound in 
wild cattle and swine. Some gold is found in the sand of its 
streams ; but its most valuable mineral product is copper of 
excellent quality, with which, in the form of utensils, it sup- 
plies the other Spanish colonies. The treasures of this island 
seem little explored by its possessors, and the greater part is 
said to be in a state of nature. 

Its capital, the • Havanna, is a place of great note and 
importance, on account of its harbour, the usual station of the 
principal maritime force of Spanish America, and the place 
of rendezvous for the. ships laden with the wealth of all the 
settlements on their homeward voyage. The city is strong- 
ly fortified, populous, and well built ; and carries on a great 
trade with foreign countries. 

HisPANiOLA or St. Domingo. To the south-east of Cu- 
ba lies the second in size of the West India islands, of which the 
native name, Hayti, was changed into Hispaniola by the Spani- 
ards. This was their first settlement in the New World. It 
is about 400 miles in length, by a breadth of 100 ; and may 
be regarded in point of value as the principal of the whole 
group. The internal parts are mountainous, and in many 
places scarcely accessible. The cultivated spots are chiefly 
about the coasts, which are highly fertile, but singularly per- 
nicious to the European constitution. The Spaniards, who 
destroyed the natives soon after they took possession, made 
St. Domingo their capital, the name of which was popularly 
cxtende d Qver the whole island. 
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In the progress of the French revolution HispStiiola was 
ceded to France. Unfortunately, the precipitation with which 
all the rights of citizens were communicated to the mulattoes, 
followed by the abolition of negro slavery, brought on a Series 
of internal commotions, which, after the most horrid scenes of 
bloodshed and cruelty, have terminated in the expulsion of 
the French from almost all parts of the island, and the esta- 
blishment of a state of negroes in the midst of their enslaved 
countrymen. A negro general named Dessalines has assumed 
the title of emperor of Hayti. The exports of this valuable 
island are sugar, rum, coffee, cotton, indigo. 

Jamaica, situated to the south of the eastern part of 
Cuba^ is the third island in size being about 170 miles in 
length and 60 in breadth. It has a central ridge of consid- 
erable height, covered with forests, called the Blue Moun- 
tains. Numerous rivulets fertilize the lower parts of the 
country ; and spots frequently occur of extraordinaiy pictur- 
esque beauty* The climate near the coast is extremely sultry> 
but the elevation of the interior country affords choice of 
temperature. This island, first colonized by the Spaiuards^ 
was conquered by the English in 1655, and constitutes their 
principal possession in the West Indies. 

The variety of soil and sitiiation, and the quantity of land 
give Jamaica the advantage of providing in great measure 
for its own wants with respect to the necessaries of life, be- 
side a large cultivation of staple commodities for expor* 
tation. Its population is computed at 30000 whites, 250000 
blacks, and about 10000 free negroes and mulattoes. Its an- 
nual exports, consisting of sugar, rum, coffee, indigo, gingery 
and pimento, are valued at about 8890000 dollars. 

From the opulence and importance of this island the 
English Creole character appears in it with peculiar distinc- 
tion. It is spirited, generous, and liberal, quick and eager, 
but deficient in steadiness and patient industry ; inclined to 
, excess of every kind, lavish, and improvident. The moral 
qualities of the Creoles are injured by great neglect and indul- 
gence in education, and by the early habit of commanding 
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slaves, which encourages an imperious and unfeeling dispo- 
sition in both sexes. 

The principal commercial town of Jamsuca is Kingston, a 
sea-port on the northern coast. It is opulent and populous, 
and the merchants live in a style of great splendour. St. 
Jago, or Spanish*town, is the seat of government. Port- 
royal, situated on a fine bay, was accounted the best har- 
bour, but has been reduced by repeated earthquakes and 
other calimaties. It still contains the royal pavy-yard, arse- 
nal, and barracks. The colonial government of Jamaica, 
like that of all the English islands, consists of a governor 
or captain-general, a council nominated by the crown, and 
a house of assembly elected by the freeholders. 

Porto-Rico, the next of die larger islands, about 130 
miles in length and 40 in breadth, lies directly to the east 
of Hispaniola. It belongs to Spain, and is reckoned a fer* 
tile and beautiful country, but is only partially cultivated, 
which is probably the cause of its unhealthiness. Cattle, 
horses, and mules are bred here for the use of the other Span- 
ish colonies, and rice and maize are exported. There are few 
sugar plantations, and the proportion of slaves to freemen 
is the reverse of that which prevails in the other islands. 

It is observable that all the large islands above described 
have their greatest extent in the direction of east and west. 

The Caribbee Islands is the general appellation of that 
group or range which stretches in a curve line from Porto- 
Rico to the coast of South America, occupying a space from 
the 11th to the 18th or 19th degree of N. latitude. They are 
likewise called the Antilles, and the Leeward Islands ; but 
our mariners make a distinction as to the latter name, ap- 
plying it only to the most northerly half, while they distin- 
guish the remainder by the title of the Windward Islands. 
None of them much surpass the rest in point of magnitude, 
and they have a general resemblance in products, though some 
are more fertile and better cultivated than others. 
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These islands have been colonized by different European 
nations, as the English, French, Dutch, Danes, and Swedes^. The 
greater number belongs to the first two nations, and, according 
to the events of the frequent wars between them, often change 
masters ; but the most important generally return to their for- 
mer possessors at a peace. The British islands are Barbadoes, 
Antigua, St* Christopher's; St« Vincent's, Grenada, Domini- 
ca, Montserrat; Nevis, and Tortola: the French are Mar- 
tinique, Guadaloupe, and some inferior ones : the Danish, St« 
Croix, and St. Thomas: the Dutch, St. Eustatius: the 
Swedish, St Bartholomew. 

Barbadoes is the oldest and most fully cultivated a- 
mong the English islands, and, indeed, is one of the most pop- 
ulous spots on the globe. Though in extent it isonly 20 miles 
by 13, yet it is reckoned to contain above 16000 whites 
smd 62000 blacks. Gaudaloupe is the largest of these 
islands, including its two detached ports of Grandterre and 
Basseterre ; but MARTiNiquE is the residence of the gov- 
ernor of all the French islands. 

Moat of the Caribbee islands are nearly plain in their surface, 
•but some have ridges of hills with steep precipitous sides. Some 
of them labour under a total want of springs of fresh water: 
upon the whole, however, they are pleasant and. fertile, and 
yield abundantly the usual products of the tropical regions. 
The heat of a vertical sim is allayed by the daily vicissitudes 
of the sea and land breezes, and by the periodical rains which 
generally set in at the hottest season of the year. The 
principal evil to which they are subject is the terrible hurri- 
. canes by which, at uncertain periods, they are visited, fre- 
quently to the entire destruction of their crops, and the demo- 
lition of buildings, with the loss of many lives. Those islands 
which are low and imperfectly cleared are seldom free from 
the mortal diseases of the tropical climates, of which the most 
dreaded' is the yellow fever. Their exports are chiefly the 
different products of the sugar-cane, with coiFee and cotton. 

The West India trade is a source of great profit to the na- 
tions which possess colonies in the islands, both on account of 
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of the articles of re-exportation which they afibrd for the general 
demand of £urope, and of the manufactured goods and other 
commodities which they take from the mother countries* 
Britain, in particular, is benefited to a large amount by these 
different sources of traffic. On the other hand, she is at a vast 
expense for their protection in time of war, and finds them a 
great drain upon her military and naval force. The United 
Sates of America, without the possession of any West Indian 
colonies, carry on a very lucrative commerce with them in 
articles of provision and lumber, with which no other .countty 
can so well supply them^ Indeed, in time of war they are ab- 
solutely necessary to the subsistence of the islands. 



Beside the islands above enumerated, there are others more 
nearly connected with the coasts of the American continent. 
Of these there is a group running along the nor^em coast of 
South America, beginning on the east with Trinidad, a consi- 
derable island, lately ceded to Britain. It is represented as 
fertile, and provided with a secure and capacious harbour, but 
is at present little cultivated. I'here is in this island a re* 
xnarkable lake of petroleum, or fossil oil, which affords a 
valuable object of exportation, as being the best preservative 
of the bottoms of ships fvom die worms which are so destruc- 
tive to them in the West Indiets and the warm climates of 
America. It lies favourably for carrying on a contraband 
trade with the Spanish settlements on the main, which is, per- 
haps, its chief value. Curazao and Bonair, belong^g to the 
Dutch, are probably held chiefly for the same purpose. The 
former, however, is well cultivated. 

The eastern side of South America is almost destitute of 
inlands* Near the southern extremity, about S. latitude 52^, 
occur the isles called Falkland by the English, anil MAlotriM 
by the French. They are situated in a very inclement cli- 
mate, with a barren soil, and seem to afford nothing but pen- 
guins and other sea-fowl, the seal tribe,' and fish. - They be- 
long to Spain, and probably are at present quite deserted* 
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The . large island, or rather mass of islands, called Terra 
DEL FuEOO, separated from the eirtremity of South America 
by- the long and narrow strait of Magellan, lying between the 
53d and 55th degrees of S. latitude, is left entirely to the na- 
tives, a wretched and squalid race, shivering with perpetual 
cold, and supporting life on a scanty supply of shell-fish, or 
. whatever else capable of being eaten the ocean may throw on 
their shores* No people on the globe seem so much the out- 
casts of nature, or so destitute of human skill and contrivance ; 
and in them the man appears distinguished from the brute 
only by more unsupplied wants. Yet the land affords grass 
and various plants, and is not unfurnished with trees. It 
rises into high hills, buried in eternal frost and snow. The 
volcanic flames emitted from • some of them gave the country 
its appellation o£ The Land of Fire. 

On the western side of South America, after a number of 
small isles, the considerable one of Chiloe occurs, situated off 
the coast of Chili, in S. latitude 42* to 44^. It is possessed 
and settled by the Spaniards, who have assembled in it a pret- 
ty numerous population of mulattoes and converted natives* 

More remote from the coast, about S. latitude 34«>, is the 
little spot called Juan Fernandez, known for the welcome 
refreshment which it has afforded to navigators from its 
goats and wild vegetables. A sailor of the name of Alexan- 
der Selkirk was left on this island, and lived in solitude some 
years, which gave the hint of the very popular and instructiva 
romance of Robinson Crusoe. 

The Gallapagos are a group of uninhabited isles, ad- 
A^ancing some degrees into the Pacific ocean, and lying under 
the equator. They are much resorted to by turtle^ on which 
account ships sometimes pay them a visit. 
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ISLANDS IN THE PACIFIC OCEAN, 



THE vast ocean which occupies the space between 
America and Asia, and extends indefinitely toward the south 
pole, is studded with a great number of islands, mostly of 
small dimensions, and forming groups which have engaged the 
]>eculiar attention of late navigators. To describe them 
distinctly, it will be necessary to make a geographical division 
of the Pacific ocean into two parts, the north and the south of 
which the equator is the boimdary line. 

Due west from the point of California, about one third 
across the ocean, a group of islands is seen, first discovered by 
the great navigator Cook, and named by him the Sandwich 
Islands. Of these the principal, called by the natives 
Owhyhee, is reckoned 280 miles in circumference, and lies 
about the 20th degree of N. latitude. The climate is tempe- 
rate, and the land is fertile and abimdant in all the necessaries 
of life. Yams, plantains, the bread-fruity and the sugar-cane, 
are among the cultivated vegetables. Of quadrupeds there 
are but few species ; a circumstance common , to all the islands 
of this ocean. Hogs are reared in great numbers, and dogs 
occasionally add to the delicacies of the table. Fish are 
plentiful, and form a great part of the food of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The Sandwich islanders^ are a personable race, muscular 
and well-proportioned, of a deep 'olive complexion. They are 
represented as mild, friendly, and hospitable, a character 
which they deserve from their general conduct to navigators, 
though the people of Owhyhee have iticurred a stain from the 
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massacre of captain Cook in a sudden fit of resentment* Other 
islands have since been the scene of similar outrages. In 
sucli cases, which are frequent in the .icommunicaLtions between 
European mariners and the inhabitants of the coasts termed 
savage, the origin of the quarrel is almost universally some 
theft committed by the natives, which is punished too hastily 
and severely by the visitors : sometimes indeed it is a retalia- 
tion by the former of an injury inflicted by the latter, who are 
too apt to regard their superiority of power and knowledge as 
giving them the right of lords and masters. 

In these islands the civil authority is possessed by a supreme- 
chief with the assistance of subordinate chiefs, and there are 
diflferent classes of society in regular gradation. The religion 
2S a species of idolatry, and admits human sacrifices. The 
people display considerable ingenuity in the manufacture of 
their utensils and articles of dress. Some of the islands ap- 
pear to be extremely populous. 

Considerably further to the west, and declining a litde to the 
south, are situated the Ladrones or Mariak Islands, long 
known to Europeans, as being in the track of the ships saiUn^ 
from Acapulco to the Philippine islands. This passage wi^ for a 
long course of years made by the Spanish gaUeons, which were 
sure, when they got cle^u- of jthe American coast, of falling in 
with steady easterly winds that bore them, often without 
shifting a sail for weeks, across this wide 6cean within a cer- 
tain time. They never failed to call for refreshment at these 
islands, which, when first discovered, were" inhabited by a 
people miich resembling the aboriginal natives of the Philip- 
pine and other Indian islands. From their propensity to pil- 
fering, which is almost general among the people of these 
seas, the islands, obtained the name of Ladrones or Thieves 
isles. The group consists of 12 or 14, mostly uninhabited. 
Guam, the largest, is populous, and has a Spanish garrison. 
It abounds in fruits and other refreshments grateful to ma- 
riners. Tinian has been rendered famous by the enraptured 
description of its beauties in the relation of Anson's voyage ; 
but later navigators have not found its charms equal to their 
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expectations. The natives of the Ladrones are ingenious, and 
their canoes, called flying proas, the swiftest vessels that sail 
upon the sea, have been' deemed extraordinary specimens of 
contrivance in nautical mechanics* 

To the south and south-east of the Ladrones is scattered the 
numerous group of the Caroline Isles. These were dis- 
covered by the Spaniards in 1686, and named from their king 
Charles II. Their inhabitants are said to resemble those of 
the Philippines, and to subsist chiefly on fish and cocoa-nuts. 

In the line of the preceding, but nearer to the Philippines, 
lie the Pelew Islands, which the accidental circumstance of 
an ^English ship's being wrecked upon one of them has lately 
made the subject of an ample and interesting description. 
The isles are few in number and small, clothed with wood, and 
productive of the usual tropical vegetables, but destitute o£ 
useful quadrupeds. The singularly mild and amiable charac* 
ter of die natives, who live in a state of great umplicity, has 
been exhibited in very pleasing colours in the publication alluded 
to ; but perhaps it should be taken with some abatement. It 
appears that the islanders are constantly at war with one ano- 
ther, and that they invariably put their captives to death ; and 
the kindness shown to the wrecked English was in part pur- 
chased by their compliance with the request of the chief of 
Pelew to assist him with their fire-arms in his attacks upon 
his neighbours. A strong desire of improving by the arts of 
t:ivilization distinguished their chief. 

Returning towards the east, and crossing the equatot to the 
south Pacific ocean, we find a group of islands about the mid- 
dle of the sea, which the Spaniards, its first discoverers, nam- 
ed the Marquesas. These islands are chiefly remarkable for 
the beauty and comparatively fair complexions of the inhabi- 
tants, who are said to be perfect models of symmetry of 
shape, with fine regular features ; snd some of the women are 
nearly as fair as southern Europeans. In manners and cus- 
toms they much resemble the people of the islands to be next 
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described, and the natural products appear to be of the same 
kind. 

The Society Isles lie a. short distance to the soudi of die 
Marquesas, and form a very numerous assemblage, spread over 
a large space of sea. They have been made particularly 
known to Europe by the modem visits of many navigators, 
with whom the people and their country seem to have been 
lingular favourites. The softness of the climate, the beauty 
of the face of nature, the abundance of refreshments, the 
general mild and hospitable disposition of the natives, consi- 
derably justify this partiality. 

Of these islands the largest and most celebrated is Otaheite, 
called and pronounced by the French Taiti. It is about 120 
miles in circumference, and consists of two peninsulas, each 
rising to a mountain in the centre. Its position is about 17*> 
it/ of S. latitude, and 149*> 30' of W. longitude fix>m Green- 
wich. The fertile soil produces in plenty the bread-fruit, th^ 
plantain, the cocoa, yams, and other esculent roots* The do- 
mestic animals are only hogs, dogs, and poultry, unless perma- 
nent additions have been made by the presents from Europe. 
The people of Otaheite are a remarkably mild and gentle race, 
kind and sociable, easily moved, and quickly passing from one 
emotion to another; the children of nature, in whom "the 
tear is forgot as soon as shed ;*' licentious in their manners, as 
being natives of a luxurious climate, and without moral re- 
straints; addicted to theft through a want of just ideas of 
property, but equally ready to give as to take. Their com- 
plexion is olive, varj'ing in depth of hue according to their 
diflPerent exposure to the sun. They have black eyes and hair, 
good teeth, soft skin, and elegantly formed limbs. Their faces 
are broad, and'noses flat, but their features* are, upon the whole 
agreeable. They are cleanly in their persons to the greatest 
nicety, and polished in their habits of life. 

The language of these islands is extremely soft and melodi- 
ous, abounding in vowels ; and the natives are incapable of 
pronouncing many of our consonants. They practise many 
ingenious manufactures for clothing, furniture, and the other 
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Mfants of their simple mode of life. Each island has its king 
or chief; and there is an order of nobility or persons of rank, 
generally distinguished by superiority of size and strength. 
In religion they are polytheists, and have a priesthood possess- 
ed of considerable pbwer. Their burial-places or morais are 
held sacred, and human victims are occasionally sacrificed. 
War. is one of the chief pests .of this, as of almost all coun- 
tries, savage or civilized, and the different islands are often en- 
gaged in destructive hostilities, with one another. The popu- 
lation is great, and probably a difficulty of subsistence is some^ 
times felt. 

Parallel to the Society Isles, but further to the west, lies a 
scattered group, named by Cook the Friendly Isles. Parts 
of it were formerly discovered, ai^ the principal island, Ton- 
gataboo, was called Amsterdam by a Dutch navigator. In 
products, manners, and customs, these so nearly resemble the 
islands last described, that it is unnecessary to repeat particu- 
lars. It is said that the people are of a graver and more se- 
date disposition than those of Otaheite, and under a stricter 
government ; and that they display more industry and inge- 
nuity« Tongataboo is described as one of the best cultivated 
spots on the globe* 

The islj^nds called by the French Navigator's Isles, on 
account of the skill of the people in fabricating and managing 
their canoes, are a part of this group. They are represented 
as well cultivated, and abounding in provisidns. llie inhabi- 
tants are very numerous, of great strength and stature, fero- 
cious, and treacherous to strangers. Their language partakes 
of the dialect of the Malays, from whom they seem also to 
have^ derived their dispositions. On approaching nearer to 
New Holland, a large island occurs, which our navigators have 
named New Caledonia, with an attached group called the 
New Hebrides. The natives seem of a difierent race from 
those of the more eastern islands, and are less personable.. 
Tanna, one of the group, has a remarkable volcano. 
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Hence we shall make a great stretch to the south to visit the 
large and rema>kable islands called New Zealand. These 
are two nearly equal islands, extending from north*east to 
south-west, from about the 34th to the 47th degree of S. lati- 
tude. The country was first discovered and' named by the 
Dutch navigator Tasman, but not explored' till visited by 
Cook. The^ islands are much longer than broad, and are se- 
parated by a narrow strait. They are in general mountainous, 
and some of their summits are so lofty as to be covered with 
perpetual snow. No country is clothed with trees of more 
luxuriant growth or finer verdure ; and tjie climate is tempe- 
rate, though subject to- violent storms. Of the vegetable pro- 
ducts the most important is a fine species of flax, of long sta- 
ple and silky texture. 

. The New Zealanders ay a tall and vcomely race, scarcely 
browner than the southern rluropeans, savage, ferocious, and 
fearless. They possess few arts of life, but display ingepuity 
in the structure of their canoes. Their chief food is fish, and 
the root of a kind of fern instead of bread. - The perpetual 
hostilities in which they are engaged with one another proba- 
bly prevent any culture of the land. They devour the bodie's 
of prisoners and the slain with brutal greediness. Suicide is 
frequent among them, and they seem to have no dread of 
death. They are of unsafe intercourse to strangers, and 
possess nothing to tempt cupidity. Late voyagers, however, 
have frequendy touched at their harbours, which afibrd great 
conveniences for wooding, watering, and refitting. 

To complete our survey of islands in the southern Pacific 
ocean it is now necessary to return near the equator, where 
several considerable masses of land fill up the space to the 
north of the New Hebrides as far as the great Asiatic 
group. 

The most easterly of these are the Solomon Isles, called by 
the navigates Bougainville the Ljpd of the Arsacides. By the 
Spaniards^ who first discovared them, they arc said to be rich 
in gold: little, .however, is known of them or their inhabi- 
tants. 
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Islands imperfectly surveyed, and named New Britain 
and New Ireland, next succeed. They possess the rich 
vegetable products of the tropics, and the nutmeg-tree is 
abundant in New Britai n. The natives are black, widi woolly 
heads, numerous, and skilful in managing their canoes. 

Further to the west, and directly north of New Holland, 
lies the Land of Papua, otherwise New Guinea, which may 
rank among the largest islands of the globe. Its separation 
from New Britain was ascertained by Dampier, and from 
New Holland by Cook. Whether the north-western part be 
detached from the rest, or only peninsulated, is not certainly 
known ; but, if the whole be considered as one island, it will 
extend in length more than 1200 miles, with an average 
breadth of about 300. Its coasts ^e for the most part lofty ; 
and towards the centre, mountain is seen to rise above moun- 
tain richly clothed with wood. The shores are lined with 
cocoa-trees, and there is a general aspect of luxuriance which 
invites to a more intimate acquaintance with the country thrn 
Europeans have yet obtained. The plumage pf the birds is 
particularly splendid. The famed birds of Paradise, of which 
there are several species, have their principal residence in 
Papua and the neighbouring isles, feeding on the wild nutmegs 
which abound in these regions. Numerous parrots and lories, 
and the beautiful crowned pigeon, add to the gayety of the 
landscape* 

The people are unworthy of so. fine a country. They are 
black, with rough and scarred skins, large eyes, flat noses, ex- 
cessively wide mouths, thick lips, hair woolly, and frizzled 
out to an enormous bush. The habitations of those on the coast 
are built upon stages in the water. In the interior some of 
the natives are in so rude a state, and so much accustomed to 
mutual hostility, that they lodge upon trees, which they ascend 
by a notched pole, drawing it up after them. The Papuans 
carry on a trifling commerce with the Chinese, from whom 
they procure the few utensils which they want. No Euro- 
pean nation has yet been tempted to form a settlement on this ' 
desirable land. 

49 
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Sonne islands adjacent to Papua may be considered as form- 
ing a chain between those of the Pacific and of the In^an 
oceans* At its north-west point is situated Waijoo, Which 
has been estimated to contain lOOOOQ inhabitants. Salwatti 
is a populous island in its vicinity. The natives of both these 
islands resemble the Papuans in feature and savage manners. 
To the so\itb ar^ the Aroo islands, a great resort of the birds 
of Paradise, which form a small object (^ traffic. Sago is a 
principal article of food in these parts. The general products 
are the same as those of the great range of Indian isles whicl^ 
^puned^ately succeed. 
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NEW HOLLAND. 



WE reserve for the concluding article tl^is extensive 
country, which, being detached by position from the othex* 
great divisions of the globe, and of magnitude almost suf- 
ficient to constitute one of itself, could neither be properly 
included in any of the four received quarters, nor be ade- 
quately considered merely as one of the islands of the Pa- 
cific ocean. It has^ indeed, been made a matter of dispute 
whether, on accoimt of its size, it ought not rather to bear 
the name of a continent; but this is a mere verbal contest^ 
since no one denies that the geographical definition of an 
island applies to it, as being ever3n¥here surrounded by 
water. The name of New Holland, imposed upon it by the 
iDutch navigators, to whom it was only partially known, ia 
singularly unsuitable to a vast region^ to which, the proper 
Holland is but as a spot. . Whether the proposed name of No^* 
tasia (Southern Asia) or any new appellation, will ever su- 
persede that which custom has fixed upon it, is very doubt- 
ful. 

New Holland is situated between the Indian' and Pacific 
oceans, directly south of New Guinea, and the Indian Archi- 
pelago, between the 11th and 38th degrees of S. latitude. Its 
greatest extent is from east to west, being computed at about 
2/30 statute miles : from north to south it stretches about 1930 
miles. The latter computation excludes Van Diemen's land, 
-which was formerly reckoned a part of it, but is now foimd to 
be a separate island, with a strait intervening. In the general 
view, as far as yet discovered. New Holland is a sdid mass 
of land, little broken by gulfs or estuaries, the principal inden' 
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tation beiug that made by the gUlf of Carpentaria, on the 
northern side ; but much remains to be done for a complete 
investigation of the coasts, whilst almost the whole of the in- 
terior is absolutely unknown. 

This country had only been occasionally touched upon by 
navigators, chiefly on its northern and western sides, when 
Cook, in 1770, accurately examined its eastern coast, and took 
possession of it in the name of the king of Great Britain. By 
an additional absurdity in nomenclature it was called New 
South Wales. . A project was afterwards adopted of making 
it a place of transportation of offenders from England, which 
was carried into execution in 1787. From that period the 
country and its products have excited much attention, and our 
acquaintance with them has been continually improving. 

Of the climate of suc|| an extensive tract no general ac- 
count can be given. Situated on the south side of the equator, 
its seasons arc the reverse of ours. The parts best known are 
subject to extremes of heat and cold, but have, upon the whole, 
an agreeable temperature and steady seasons. Thimder is 
frequent in summer, and the lightning is often destructive. Of 
the mountains and rivers very little is known. A chain of 
mountains is described on the south-eastern side about 50 or 
60 miles inland, running north and south. No river has yet 
been discovered proportional in breadth and depth of water 
to the magnitude of the island. 

The soil in some parts is rich, and affords a variety of plants 
which hs^ve not yet been described by botanists. Tall trees 
cover large tracts of land, and cargoes of timber for the 
British navy have lately been taken from th^ coast. 

The zoology of New Holland has afforded some ^-emarkable 
instances of deviation from the ordinary plan of animal 
conformation as observed in other parts of the world. Among 
the few quadrupeds several resemble the opossum genus, by 
the pouch with which the female is furnished for the refuge of 
her young after birth. They have likewise an extraordinary 
disproportion between the fore and hind legs, the latter of 
which almost solely are used for progressive motion. The 
largest of these is the kangaroo, of which there are several 
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species, some equal in size to a sheejN A strange combina- 
tion of different orders of animals is shown in the platypus, 
which, to the body and head of a quadruped, joins the bill of 
a duck* Some of the fish are said also to exhibit strange mix- 
tures of different kinds. There is, in short, every' appearance 
of an originality in the exertions of creative power in this de- 
tached psHt of the globe, and very interesting discoveries for 
naturalists may be expected when its interior shall be fully ex- 
plored. See White's Journal of a Voyage to New South 
Wales. ' 

The human natives seem to approach more nearly to the 
brutal state than most other savage races that -have been dis- 
covered. They are partly black, partly of a copper hue, with 
long hair, thick eyebrows and lips, flat noses, sunken eyes, and 
very wide mouths ; of low stature and ill made, with* remarka- 
bly slender limbs. In some the general resemblance to the 
monkey tribe is shockingly striking. Their arts are extreme- 
ly rude ; ' their manners barbarous and filthy ; their natural 
affections cold. They practise no culture of the land, but 
feed on fish and such animals as fall in their way. 

The colony of convicts settled by the English has been 
made under no favourable auspices ; and it may be long be- 
fore the taint of original moral corruption, continually renovat- 
ed by fresh accessions of criminals, shall be so far diluted by 
a majority of settlers of a better description as to produce a 
generally decent community. Yet the colony has rapidly in- 
creased in numbers and in the conveniences of life. At Port 
Jackson, a fine harbour (which was preferred to the first-chosen 
spot. Botany bay) a handsome town has been erected, and 
made the seat of government. Agriculture has extended to 
some distance round it. Wheat and other esculent vegetables 
have been'found to succeed well, and are cultivated oh a large 
scale. The domestic animals imported have multiplied and 
become naturalized. A breed of sheep with fleeces said to 
rival those of Spain already presents an object for exportation. 
Some homed cattle, which strayed to a distance from the set- 
tlement, have produced a numerous wild herd, which is likely 
in process of time to overspread the meads of this country? 
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as was done in die savannahs of America. A 

extensive beds of fossil coal on die soodiein coast promises to 

be of great future utili^. 

Yah Diemen's Lakd, which maybe regarded as an a^ 
pcndage of New Hcdland, is an island about 140 miles in 
length and 70 in breadth. It appears to be a varied country^ 
well wooded and watered, with productions umilar to those of 
the neighbouring main land* Its inhabitants are black, with 
woolly hair, and ik the savage state* Some small islands are 
scattered in the intervening strait. 

Upon \he whcde, it seems no extravagant speculation to 
for^ee, in this wide wa^te on the other side of the {^be, a 
new empire rising, with European arts and manners, which 
may one day act a distinguished part on the theatre of 
ma nV^*yl- 



THE END. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE EARTH, 



THE surface of the terraqueous globe is naturally di- 
vided into land and ivater. The laiid.is divided into thr^e 
continents, the eastern continent, the western, and New 
Holland. The eastern continent comprehends Europe, Asia, 
and Africa; the western, America* The northern hemis- 
phere contains Europe, Asia, the greater part of Africa, and 
America. The southern hemisphere contains a part of Africa 
and America, New Holland, and a great number of islands in 
different parts of that immense ocean which covers most of 
the southern hemisphere. 

, Above two thirds of the globe are supposed to be water, 
geographers reckon three principal oceans, the Atlantic ocean, 
the Pacific, and the Southern, llie Atlantic ocean lies between 
the west side of the eastern continent and the east side of 
America ; the Pacific ocean lies between the east side of the 
eastern continent and the wes.t side of America ; the Southern 
ocean occupies the greater part of the southern hemisphere, 
and is sometimes called the South sea^ Also that part of the 
3outhem ocean which lies between the east side of the south- 
em parts of Africa, the southern coasts of Asia, and New 
Holland, is often called the Indian ocean. There are many 
seas, the principal of which are the Mediterranean and the 
Baltic. 

The surface of the earth is very irregular, and diversified 
with plains and hills, mountains and valleys. From the hills 
md mountains issue spring of watery which, uniting in 
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their courses, fortn rivers and lakes. The rivers flow in vari- 
ous directions through large tracts of country, and are at last 
discharged into the ocean. 

The terraqueous globe 'contains an infinite variety of ani- 
mals, plants, and minerals. The human race are dispersed 
over the habitable parts of the earth, and differ in their per- 
sons, languages, laws, religions, and manner of life. 

Great changes and revolutions seem to have happened in 
the earth since its first formation. The rugged and deformed 
aspect of many of the mountainous tracts of the globe plainly 
shows that, at differeiit and remote periods, its internal parts 
must have suffered violent convulsions. 

In places remote from the sea,* in every quarter of the 
g^be, shells and other productions of the ocean are found be- 
low the surface of the earth. All the substances called cal- 
careous, as marble, lime-stone, &c. are composed of marine 
bodies; and in some instances the shells of fishes are dis- 
tinguishable in them. Sand and pebbles, which have been 
formed by the friction of water, are found in all countries. 
Hence it seems probable that the whole earth was originally 
covered by the ocean. 

According to most geologists all the appearances of the in- 
ternal parts of the earth indicate an aqueous solution or diffu- 
sion. Hence they infer that the component parts of tfie earth, 
at its first formation, were in a state of solution, and gradually 
subsided afterwards partly into solid bodies, and partly into 
fluid, by the mutual action of the particles upon one another, 
and by their specific gravities. Two celebrated philosophers, 
Hutton and Flayfair, contend that all mineral substances have 
undergone the action of fire, since the first formation of the 
earth.f The internal parts of the earth, as far as men have 
penetrated, are composed of heterogenous matter disposed in 
strata or beds, which* are nearly parallel to one another, and of 
different densities. The strata generally extend through large 

* The sea is often used for the ocean in general. 

t PlayfiurV lUustcations of the Hattomaa Theory of the Earth. 
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tracts of country, and, perhaps, with sotne intermptions and 
varieties, through the globe itself. They are found most re- 
gular when the country is flat, being in that case nearly par* 
allel to the horizon, though frequently dipping downward in a 
Certain angle. In many places the beds have an undulating ap- 
pearance, as where the country consists of gently waving hills 
and vales. In travelling a mile we perhaps pass over groimd 
composed mostly of sand ; in another mile we find it perhaps 
composed of clay or other substances. This is caused by the 
edges of the different strata lying with an obliquity to the 
horizon. 

The earth is of a round or spherical figure, which is proved 
by the following arguments. 

1. An eclipse of the moon is c)Eiused by the shadow of the 
earth falling upon the moon ; and the curved line which al- 
ways bounds the shadow upon the moon^s disc gave the first 
indication of the spherical form of the earth. When the 
moon begins to enter into the shadow of the earth, and a part 
of its disc is still illuminated by the sun, that part does not ap- 
pear to be bounded by a straight line, as it would be if the 
contour of the earth^s* shadow were rectilinear. It has the form 
of a luminous crescent, of which the concavity is turned 
toward the shadow. The same appearance is exhibited at the 
end of the eclipse, when the moon begins to emerge from the 
shadow of the earth. 

2. The appearance of ships at sea affords a plainer proof 
of the rotundity of the earth. When a ship goes out to sea 
the hull first disappears, , and afterward the sails. This is 
evidently owing to the convexity of the water between the 
ship and the eye, and could not happen if the surface of the 
sea were plane. 

3. The globular figure of the earth has been ascertained by 
the adventurous project of sailing round it, which has been 
accomplished by several navigators. 

4. All persons who travel far north will observe that the 
star called the north pole star seems to approach the zenith ; 
and, on the contrary, if they travel from the north toward l^e 

50 
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equator, the same star will seem to approach the borizonw 
Now this apparent change of the elevation of the pole star 
could not happen if the earth were an extended plane, or of 
any other figure but a globe. The earth, however, is not per«- 
fectly spherical, but is a little flatted at the poles, and some* 
what resembles an orange -in shape* See Bonnycastle^« 
Astronomy, page 244, third edition. 



Tempera^re and Productions of different Regions xf 
the Earth. 

In the daily rotation of the earth on its axis, the sim illu- 
minates all parts^ of its surface in succession, and shines direct- 
ly on the equator, but obliquely on all places situated at a dis- 
tance from it. This direction of the «un's rays is the cause of 
the great heat which constantly prevails in the middle 
regions of the earth, and of its gradual diminution from 
the equator toward the poles. From this unequal distribution 
of heat proceed some of the greatest differences on the svir- 
face of the earth, with respect to the size and qualities of ani- 
mals and vegetables ; for heat is one of the great principles of 
life and vegetation. Those countries where heat and mois- 
ture prev^l are generally fertile, andt abound with animal. and 
vegetable products. 

In latitudes far distant from the equator islands are warmer 
in winter and cooler in summer than continents, because they 
partake more of tbe equable temperature of the surround- 
ing ocean. In the northern hemisphere countries which lie 
southward of any sea are warmer than those which lie north- 
ward of the same sea, for the winds that should cool the for- 
mer in winter are tempered .by passing to them over the sea, 
and the winds that should warm the latter in summer are 
cooled by passing to them over the same sea. A northern or 
southern bearing of a sea renders a country warmer than if it 
lay eitiier to the east or west. 

Tracts of land which are covered with trees and luxiuiant 
vegetables are colder than those of which the surface is bare 
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aaid exposed to the influence of the sun ; for though the tern* 
perature of living vegetables alters slowly and with difficulty, 
yet the evaporation (which produces cold) from their nume- 
rous surfaces is known to be much greater than that from the 
9aine space of land which is not covered with vegetables. 
Besides, when vegetables are tall and close, as forests,, they 
exclude the lays of the sun, and sheljter the snow aild frost of 
winter from the action of the wind and sun. Hence woody 
countries are colder than open and cultivated countries in the 
same latitudes. This fact enables us to account for the amelio- 
ration of climate which attends agricultural cultivation. 

The countries whichi lie on each side of the: equator, and 
form ^ broad space round the globe (commonly csllled' the 
torrid zpne)- are richer and more abundant in theic produc- 
tions than countries which are situated at a greater distance 
ftom the equator. Trees and plants grow to a vast size, and 
are covered with leaves, blossoms, and fruits at all times of the 
year. Insects and reptiles aise extx:emely numerous, and the 
sting or bite of some of thism is painful, or even fatal. The 
greatest quadrupeds, as the elephant, rhinoceros, and hippopo? 
tamus, are natives. of these regions; and the most ferocious 
and the strongest beasts of prey, as the lion, tiger, and other 
ipavenpus animals. The plumage of the bii:ds is more splen- 
did and gay than that of the birds in other parts. of the worlds 
It is a remarkable circumstance that few or no singing bird^ 
liave been found in the tropical regions, whose notes are com- 
parable to those of the birds in the temperate regions of the 
cardi. At a particular time of the year, called the rainy sea- 
son, storms of rain and, thjmder are tremendqus;, v>d> hurri- 
canes sometimes desolate the face of nature. 

At a considerable distaivce beyond the torrid zone the di- 
minution of heat is.so^gradjual as to .produce little difference in 
the appearance of natural, objects^. 

The productions of the t^smperate zones are various and 
valuable, and consist of gndn, grass, fruits, &c. and of the 
most useful animals, as the horse, ox, sheep, &c.. The parts 
of the temperate zones which lie between the latitudes of 35^- 
and 45® seem tQ be the most desin^le on the earth. They arei 
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temperate compared to other parts of the world, and more fit- 
vourable to the health and happiness of man, and to the exer- 
tion of his mental powers. 

In the frigid zones the genial influence of the sun graduallj 
declines. The nearer we approach the poles the more barren 
and dreary the land appears, and the country about the poles 
is probably destitute of animals and: plants. In approaching 
the north pole trees and plants diminish in number and size, 
and at length no vegetable {»t)ducts are found, except some 
mosses and stunted herbs. . ' 

Attempts have been made to explore the polar regions, but 
the immense quantities of snow and ice with which the ocean 
is always covered, render navigation impracticable. No land has 
been discovered in the southern frigid zone, which is supposed 
to consist entirely of water. In winter the sun does not rise 
for weeks or months together^ but the whiteness of the snow, 
and die constant vivid aurora borealis, compensate, in some 
degree, the privation of the light of the sun. In summer the 
sun does not set for an equal space of time, and the polar re- 
gions are constantly illuminated with a mild and cheering lights 
But even in this season frost and snow and stormy weather are 
not uncommon. 

'Hie poet Thomson gives a terrible but sublime description 
of the polar regions, which however corresponds widi the re^ 
latrons of voyagers who have visited them. 

- — — ■ ■ ■ — ' — — -" The Maise 

Thence sweeps the howling margin of the main, 
Where undissolving, from the fitst of time. 
Snows swell on snows, amazing ! to the sky ; 
And icy mountains high on mountains pil'fl 
^ Seem to the shivering sailor from afar. 
Shapeless and white, an atmosphere of clouds. 
Projected huge and horrid o'er the surge 
Alps froMm on Alps ; or rushitog hideous down. 
As if old Chaos was again retum'd. 
Wide* rend the deep, and shake the solid pole. 
Ocean itself no longer can rcJIst 
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The binding fury, but, in all its rage 

Of tempest taken by the boundless frost. 

Is many a fad^om to the bottom thain'd, 

And bid to roar no more ; a bleak expanse, 

Shagg'd o'er with wavy rocks, cheerless, and void 

O^ every life, that from the dreary months' 

Flies, conscious southward. Miserable they ! 

Who here entangled in the gathering ice. 

Take their last look of the descending sun. 

While full of dealh, and fierce with tenfold frost. 

The long, long night, incumbent o'er their heads. 

Falls horrible." Thomson's Seasons* 

The middle or tropical regions of the earth, which the 
ancients supposed to be uninhabitable by reason of the great 
degree of heat that constantly jITevails there, are found to be 
as populous as other parts of the world. The inhabitants of 
many tropical countries are litde advanced in civilization. 
The bread fruit tree, the cocoa, die banana, the plantain, &c. 
grow spontaneously, and supply the indolent natives with food. 
The excessive heat of those countries debilitates die mind, and 
renders it incapable of exerting its noblest faculties. Per* 
haps thel*e is no instance of a native of the torrid zone hav- 
ing attained eminence in the higher branches, of science and 
literature, which are cultivated and flourish in the temperate 
regions of die earth* 

The inhabitants of the torrid zone are gay, volatile, and 
thoughdess, subject to violent passions ; of mild and g^nde 
dispositions, fond of society and amusements, and ingenious 
in litde arts of necessity or fancy. The despotic will of ig- 
norant and sanguinary rulers is the only law of those oppress- 
ed countries. The baleful influence of tyranny and slavery 
must likewise operate powerfully upon the minds of the peo- 
ple, and tend to debase and enervate them. 

Vast tracts of land lie wtdiin the tropics ; most of Africa 
and South America, all the great islands of 3^sia and two of 
its great peninsulas. Of diese wide regions the Asiatic part is 
the m^st pop\dou8 and civilized. Indeed soine of the na. 
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dons of Asia are considerably advanced in civilization, aoife 
are skilful in many of the useful and ornamental arts of life* 
The clothing of those nations that are in a civilized state is^ 
mostiy made of silk and cotton^ and the food consists chiefly^ 
of rice and other vegetables*. The religion of some of those 
countries prohibits the use of animal food^ which is rejected 
with abhorrence. . 

From the equator toward the poles the pec^le esdiibit. all. 
the shades of colour from black, to white.. The African 
negroes have short, curled, woolly hair, and flut features. 
The f^t Indian blacks, who inhabit countries where heat pre- 
dominates, have long, flowing hair, and features lik^ those of 
the fsdrer inhabitants of more temperate climates. 

On the north side of the tropic of caneerare aU the most 
famous places on the earth ; rich, populous countries, re* 
nowned at diiferent periods for war, knowledge, and civilizar 
tion. The greater part of Asia and North America, a litde 
of Africa, and all Europe, lie in this region of the globe. 
Coimtries so widely extended in latitude differ greatiy in 
temperature of the air and productions, and also in the cus- 
toms and manners of the people. The southern parts of the 
northern temperate zone resemble the tropical regions in cli- 
mate and productions. The heat is still excessive, and renders 
exertions painful ; hpnce the people are effeminate, indolent, 
and voluptuous. In the middle of the temperate zone the 
heat is moderate and pleasant during a great part of the year ^, 
in the northern part cold prevails, summer is short, and win-, 
ter is long, severe, and comfortle;ss. 

The north west side of the eastern continent, called £u«il 
rope, has from time immemorial excelled the rest of the worldi 
in knowledge and power. It is constantiy progressive in 
learning and civilization, whilje the rest seems to have been 
nearly stationary for many centuries. 

That part of America which has been settied by Europeans, 
resembles Europe in manners and civilization. The original 
inhabitants of America, commonly called Indians, still occupy 
many parts of the continent; but their n\imber is continually 
decreasing, and the whole race will probably be extinguished in 
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'time. They are wasting away by the oppreBsibn, hostilities* 
and vicious habits of the white people who settle near their 
territories. 

The greatest abundance of the necessaties and conveniences 

' of life is enjoyed in the tem.p^-ate regions of the earth. There 
the most happiness prevails, and the least misery is endured ; 
the people are more active and industrious, and possess more 

knowledge and virtue. 

The few inhabitants of the northern frigid zone are inani- 
mate and inactive. Their chief employment is fishing and 
hunting, by wKkh they gain a scanty and precarious subsis- 
tence. During the long and rigorous winters of this iidiospi- . 
tabl e region the people live in subterraneous habitations, which 
shelter them from the inclemency of the weather. Their 
colour is dark, their limbs are thick and strong, and ^eir 
stature is low, few of them exceeding five fieet in height. 
The faculties of the human mind are chiUed and benumed, as 
it were, by the severity of the climate, for all the natives of 
the frigid zone are ignorant, superstitious, timid, and slothful ; 
and none of them were ever known to excel in any of the arts 
and sciences of the more civilized, nations of Europe. 

"In every part of the world where man exists, the pow- 
ler of climate operates with decisive influence upon his con- 
dition and character. In thdise countries which approach the 
extremes of heat and cold this influence is so conspicuous as to 
strike every observer. Whether we consider man merely as 
an animal, or as a being endowed with rational powers, which 
fit him for activity and speculs^ion, we shall find that he has 
uniformly attained the highest state of improvement in the 
temperate regions of the globe. There his constitution is 
most vigorous, his organs most acute, and his form most beau- 
tiful: there also he possesses a superior extent of capacity^, 
greater fertility* of imagination, more enterprising coiyage> 
and a sensibility of heart which gives birth to passions not 
only ardent but persevering. In this favourite situation he 
has displayed the utmost extent of his genius in literature, in 
policy, in commerce, war, and in all the arts which improve 
and embellish life." , Sobertson^s America. 
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Climate, soil, lavs, religion, pustoms, food, society, distinc- 
tions of rank, and other accidental circumstances, have pro-» 
duced a wonderful variety in the complexion, features, man- 
ners, and faculties of the human race. These causes seem 
adequate to account for all the varieties of elkterbal form and 
aspect, and of the mental faculties and qualities, that are ob« 
served among mankind. 

Cause of Colour in the Human Species. 

IN advancing from the equator toward the poles we find 
. the people marked by a distinct and characteristical colour. 
About the equator the people of the eastern continent are 
universally black ; about the tropics they are of a dark olive 
colour ; on the north side of the tropic of cancer, to about the 
70th degree of latitude, we successively discern the olive, the 
brown, the fair, and the sanguine complexioh. Of each of 
these colours there are several tints or shades. ITiis general 
uniformity in the effect indicates an influence in the climate^ 
which, under the same circumstances, will always operate in 
the same manner. The excessive heat is plainly liie cause of 
the black colour which distinguishes the inhabitants of the tro' 
pical regions. The colour of the inhabitants of different 
parts of the earth confirms this hypothesis ; for the people of 
all countries are darker in proportion to the heat of the cli- 
mate. 

Though heat is the principal cause of these variations of 
colour, yet other causes have a tendency to produce the same 
effect, as severe labour, hard and scanty diet, constant expo- 
sure to the weather, and even intensive cold. Thus, the pea- 
santry of every country are of a darker hue than people of 
higher rank, who enjoy the conveni'encies of life, and are not 
exposed to the inclemencies of the weather. 

Earthquakes and Volcanoes* 

VOLCANOES are peculiar to no climate, and have no 
necessary or regular connection with any other mountains, but 
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seem to have some connection with the sea, for they.ftre gene- 
rally ibund in its vicmity. It has been observed that volcanoes 
often discharge marine substances, as the relics of fish, sea- 
weed, and immense quantities of sea-water. Sir William 
Hamilton says that the smoke of Vesuvius increases when the 
sea is agitated and the wind blows from it. 

Volcanic mountains are of a conical figure, and the cavity 
itself, as it appears from the top, is internally of the shape of 
an inverted cone. This cone is called the crater, through 
which the lava or melted matter generally passes. Sometimes 
the lava bursts through the sides of the mountain far below 
the summit. , 

Islands have sometimes been known to be formed in the sea 
by volcanoes ; and some of die islands, in the southern ocean ' 
seem to be the tofps of volcanic mountains, which have ceased - 
to eject flames and lava. 

The internal parts of the earth abound with comb^ustiUe 
matter, which, in certain circumstances, will take fire spon- 
taneously. A mineral composed of iron and sulphur is found 
in the earth in great abundance. It is called pyrites or JirC'- 
stone^ and will take fire when moistened with water and expos- 
ed to air. The only difficulty which attends the explanation of 
the origin of volcanoes and earthquakes is, that the presence 
ff air is necessary for the production of flame. Now many 
minerals when heated afford pure air, a very small quantity of 
which is sufficient to produce flame. Perhaps air may be 
supplied from great caverns, which may receive it by open- 
ings at a great distance from the crater of the volcano. When, 
by any meant, the combustible matter in the ^arth takes fire, ^ 
an earthquake, or an eruption of a volcano, or both, may be 
the consequence. The melted minerals, and the steam 
into which the water is converted by the heat, struggle for 
vent, shake the earth, and burst out where the least resistance 
is opposed to their passage. Earthquakes are common in the 
vicinity of volcanoes, and an eruption is always preceded by 
earthquakes. 
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For an*account of some of the most remarkable and destructive 
earthquakes and volcanic eruptions, that have happened in mo*- 
dcm times, see Gregory's Economy of Nature, VoL II. 

Attraction, 

ATTRACllON is properly a part of physics, and the 
following brief exposition of it is premised here to enable us 
to explain the nature and cause of the tides, the descent of 
heavy bodies, and other natural phenomena- 
Attraction denotes that power or force by which bodies, or 
the constituent parts of bodies, approach, or tend to approach 
one another without any apparent impulse. The cftuse of this 
tendency, or the nature of the attractive force, is not known, 
though the eflfects, however various in different circumstances, 
are sufficiently obviouSi^ 

The attraction of gravitation or gravity is the power by 
which distant bodies, as the sun and planets, tend toward one 
^mother without any apparent cause impelling them. Gravity 
4s a power which acts upon all bodies, and is the cause of their 
weight. It is greatest at the surface of the earth, and decreas* 
es from the surface upward in a certain proportion* 

To the force t)f gravity are ascribed the annual and diumtl 
motions of the planets, the flux and reflux of the ocean, and 
the descent of heavy bodies to the surface of the earth. 

Sir Isaac Newton was led to make some of his grand disco- 
veries in mechanical philosophy by seeing an apple fall from a 
tree. This trivial circumstance induced a tr^n oS reflections in 
his mind, which eventually terminated in the discovery of the 
principle of universal gravitation, smd its application to the sub- 
lime theory of the motions of the celestial bodies. His biogra- 
phers inform us that he began to investigate the cause of the de- 
scent of bodies to the earth by reasoning in the following man- 
ner. An apple it inanimate, and cannot fall from a tree to the 
ground of itself, because cpnstant experience teaches us that 
inSniraate things do not possess a power of moving themselves. 
Therefore some power or force out of the apple must have 
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acted upon it, otherwise it would have jremained for ever 
where it was, even after it was loosened from the tree by the 
decay of the stalk which supported it. But every body falls tq 
the earth as well as an apple, when there is nothing to support 
it. If any body, as a cannon-ball, be projected, upward with 
the greatest force possible, its velocity will diminish gradually, 
and at length will entirely cease ; and then the body will 
descend to the earth with an increasing velocity. Conse- 
quendy there must be some universal cause of this tendency 
of bodies to fall to the ground. 

Since bodies at a distance from the earth cannot move 
themselves to it, we must conclude that the earth draws them. 
But. the earth is inanimate, and therefore how can it draw 
othe;r bodies to it ? The superior genius of Newton was able 
tp answer this difficult question. He tells us that there is an 
universal law oi natvre, which he calls attractioriy by virtue of 
which every particle of matter draws toward it every othei^ 
particle of matter, with a force proportional to its own weight 
and distance. Two balls lying on a table have a tendency to 
come together, and if there were no other bodies by which 
they were more strongly attracted th^y would come together ; 
but they are attracted by the table, by the earth, and by every 
body in the room ; and these different attractions act against 
<me another, and destroy one another's effects. 

The earth is an immense mass of matter, spid attrapts with 
mighty force all things within the limits of . its influence, and 
causes them to fall if they be above its surface. This force 
is called the gravitation of bpdies,. and is the cause of their 
weight. Thus, when I lift any thing I act contrary to this 
force, and therefore the body feels heavy^ to me ; and. the 
heavier it is the more matter it contains, since tha^ increases 
the attraction of the earth for it. The. earth i^. continually 
acting upon us bji nfAms of it$ attractive forqe ; but a^ we are 
animate beings, and endow.ed with a power of self-motion, we 
can overcome its attraction to a certain d^grf e. The reason 
that a person cannot leap six feet high as well as three feet i^ 
this attraction of the earth, which brings him down after it. 
ba9 destroyed the force with which he ascended. 
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TTie reader will bow be able to understand what he has heard 
of people living on the other side of the earth. They are call- 
ed Antipodes^ because their feet are tuhied toward ours, and 
their heads the contrary way. The earth is a vast globe, mov- 
ing about the sun in' boundless space, and continually whirling 
ro\md its axis, like a top, which is the cause that the sun and 
stars appear to rise and set. When the sun is on our mericfian 
we have noon or midday, and at the same time our antipodes 
have midnight ; and when the sun is on the opposite meridian 
our antipodes have midday, and we have midnight. Hence 
their feet touch the earth, and their heads are directed toward 
the sky as well as ours ; and we are under their feet just as 
much as they are under ours ; both we and they are equally 
surrounded by the sky, and are retained on die eaHk by means 
of its attraction. 

The descent of bodies to the earth is a consequence of the 
universal law in nature, that any body attracts another with a 
force which is proportional to its own mass or quantity of mat- 
ter. Hence two bodies situated within the influence of each 
other would come together, if they were not prevented by- 
some power. The sun is an immense globular body, many- 
thousands of times bigger than the earth, and therefore the 
earth would be drawn to the sun if it were not prevented by 
some cause. The reason of this may be explained as foll<fw#* 

Let a ball be fastened to the end of a string, and whirled 
round the hand. The ball endeavours to fly off and escape 
from the hand. The force with which a body thus whirled 
round continually endeavours to recede from the centre about 
which it revolves, is called the centrifugal force, and is pro- 
duced by the force or impulse which is given to the boHy at 
first, as if you were about to throw it from you. ITie string 
by which you hold the ball is the force which draws the ball 
toward the centre, and is called the cenMp^tal force. Thus 
it appears that two forces act upon the ball at the same time, one 
force tehding to make it fly off from the centre, and the other 
to retain it. These two forces cause the ball to move in a di- . 
rection between both, or in a circle. The ball retains this cir- 
cular motion as long a& you continue to whirl it in the same 
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manner ; but if the string break the ball flies o^, and if you 
cease to whirl the baU ife falls toward the hand. 

Let us now suppose the sun to be a mighty mass of matter, 
many thousands of times greater than the earth ; and let us 
also suppose the earth, as soon as it was created, to have 
been projected in a straight line, in the same manner as a bowl 
is projected on a green. The earth would have moved for 
ever in this line, through the boundless regions of space, if it 
, had not immediately received an impulse from the sun, and 
been deflected from its rectilineal' course by the sun's attrac- 
tion. By the wonderful power and skill of the deity the force 
of projection and the force of attraction have been made to 
counterbalance each other, so that the earth tends to move in a 
straight Ime just as much as the sun attracts it toward itself. 
The earth, in consequence of those two forces^ acting inces- 
santly upon it, takes a middle course between their directions, 
and revolves round the sun in an elliptic orbit which is nearly 
circular. The motion of the earth cannot ce^se, because the 
earth revolves round the sun in empty space, where there is no 
obstacle to retard or prevent its motion. The motion of the 
earth is not disturbed by the resistance of the atmosphere, be- 
cause t^ earth does not move through the atmosphere, but 
carries the atmosphere with it both in its diurnal rotation about 
its axis and its annual motion round' the sun. 

In the immensity of space are all the celestial bodies, which 
have their several motions. They move continually by means 
of the force which God has originally impressed upon them. 
The planets move round the sun, being subject to the same laws 
of motion as the earth. They are attracted by and revolve 
round the sim as their common centre of motion, and form, 
tdgether with the earth, that assemblage of bodies which is 
called the solar system. 

How sublime, and yet how simple are the works of God ! 
From a few simple principles the most wonderful effects are 
produced. The stars are aH governed by tie same invariable 
law. The single principle of gravitation or attraction pervades 
the solar system, and probably the whole universe, and attu- 
* ates every part of it. Prom the invisible atom to the vast and* 
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immdasuisble luminaries of heaven, every thing is subject to 
its dominating influence* From this active, invisible, and in- 
vigorating agent proceed all the order, harmony, beauty, and 
variety which so eminently distinguish the works of creation. 

Of the Ocean. 

** HAIL ! thou inexhaustible source of wonder and con- 
templation ! Hail ! thou multitudinous ocean ! whose waves 
chase one another dow|i like the generations of men, and after 
a momentary space are immerged for ever in oblivion ! Thy 
fluctuating waters wash the varied shores of the world, and 
while they disjoin nations, whom a nearer connexion would in- 
volve in eternal war, they circulate their arts and their laboiu^^ 
and give health and plenty to mankind. 

" How glorious \, how awful are the scenes which thou dis- 
playest ! Whether we view thee when every wind is hushed, 
when the morning sun silvers th^ level line of the horizon, or 
when its evening track is marked with flaming gold, and thy 
i^nripplcd bosom reflects the radiance of the overarching hea- 
vens ! Or whether we behold thee in thy terrors ! when the 
black tempest sweeps thy swelling billows, and the boiling 
surge mixes with the clouds, when death rides the storm, and 
humanity drops a fruidess tear for the toiling mariner whose 
heart is sinking with dismay ! 

*' When the mind contemplates the flux and reflux of thy tldes^ 
which from the beginning of the world were never known to 
err, how does it shrink at the idea of that divine power which 
originally laid' thy foundations so sure, and whose omnipotent 
voice hath fixed the limits where thy proud waves shall be 
stayed !" Keate*s Sketches from Nature^ 

The ocean is salt in all parts of the world ; but the degree 
of saltness differs in difierent climates, and is said to be great-r 
est in the equatorial regions, where the heat of the sun i^ 
greatest. 

The cause of the saltness of the ocean has been a subject oC 
inc|uiry among philosophers in almost all ages, but still re- 
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mains in obscurity. It seems probable that a ^eat quantity 
of saline matter existed in the earth ttova. the creation. In 
Poland and other countries immense quantities of common 
salt are found in the earth. But whether these collections have 
been derived from, the ocean, and deposited in conseqi^nce of 
the evaporation of its waters in certain circumstances, or 
whether the ocean was originally fresh, and received its salt 
from collections of saline matter lying at its bottom, or from 
that brought by the influx of rivers, it cannot now be ascer- 
tained. No accurate observations on the degrees of saltness' 
of the ocean in particular latitudes were made before the 18th 
century, and therefore it is not possible to ascertain what wag 
the state of the sea at any considerable distance of time, nor 
consequently whether its degree of saltness increases^ de- 
creases, or is sta^onary. 

From differences among aquatic animals, some of which 
are adapted to salt water, and some to fresh, it is probable 
that both salt and fresh water has existed from the creation of 
the world. There' are indeed some kinds of fish, as salmon, 
'ic. that can live both in fresh and salt water ; but yet there 
are some kinds of fish that thrive only in salt water, other 
kinds in. fresh ; some in standing pools, others in rapid cur- 
rents. All circumstances considered, it is probable that the 
water of the ocean was originally impregnated with that pecu- 
liar salt called marine salt, which Is the cause of its disagreea- 
ble, -acrid taste, and medicinal qualities. 

The numerous currents in different parts of the ocean are 
caused by certain obstacles which interrupt the free motion of 
the water. We see that rocks and contractions in the chan- 
nels of rivers obstruct the motion of the water, and often occa- 
sion rapid currents. So in the ocean rocks of immense size, 
jand channels confined by high, steep sides, must necessarily 
produce currents. 

The sea, like the sky, exhibits the colour of those rays of 
the sun which prevail in the atmosphere at certain times. As 
the blue rays predominate in the atmosphere, the colour of the 
sky and sea is generally blue. "JTie water of the ocean is gene- 
rally of a leaden hue, but sometimes appears greenish. ThQ 
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cokmr of the oceva is caused by the disiposition of the wa^ 
ter to reflect the rays tf light whose cdours are exhibited. <^ 

The sea is sometimes luminous, e^»ecially aftier a storm. 
This appearance is probably caused by the electrical fire excited 
by- the agitation of the walier. R is more commonly seen 
about the sides of vessels and on rocky coasts, which renders 
the sfupposition more probable. Some think it a phosphoric 
appearance arising from putrescent substances contained in the 
water, and observation seems to confirm the supposition. It 
* is not improbable that the luminous appearance of the sea is 
sometimes caused by electricity, and sometimes by animal 
matter in a state of putrefaction. If the observations of cer- 
tain voyagers canHbe depended on it is owing to both these 
causes. Dr. Priestley informed the writer of this article that 
some late observations prove incontestibly ^hat the luminous 
appearance of the ocean, at certs^n times, is caused by a pro- 
digious number of insects or animalcules floating in the water. 

The ancients were ignorant of the iftiuse of the con- 
stant and regular flux and reflux of the waters of the ocean ; 
and the first person who gave a clear and satisfactory explana- 
tion of their cause was the famous Sir Isaac Newton. 

The ocean covers about two thirds of the terraqueous globe^ 
and is in continual motion, ebbing and flowing alternately 
without intermission, according to a general law. If the tide 
be at high water mark in any place which lies open to the ocean, 
it will soon subside, and flow regularly back for about six hours, 
when it will be at low water mark. It will again advance 
gradually for about six hours, and then returns in the same 
time to its former situation ; so that the tide ebbs and flows al- 
ternately twice in the space of about twenty-four hours. 

The interval between the flux and reflux of the ocean is not 
precisely six hours, but about six hours eleven minutes, so 
that the time of high water happens about three quarter^ of an 
hour later every day for about thirty days^ when it recurs as 
before. If it be high water on any day at noon, it will be ||^ 

* The Ugbt of the San is composed of rsyi of seven differe&teoloars. 
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water at eleven minutes past six in the evening, high water at 
twenty-two minutes past twelve, low water at thirty-three mi- 
nutes past six in the morning, high water at forty-four minutes 
past noon ; and so on for thirty days, when it will again be 
found to be high water at noon, the same as on the day when 
the observation was first jnade. 

This uniform retardation of the tides answers exactly to the 
motion of the moon, which rises every day forty-four minutes 
later than on the preceding ds^y, and, by moving in this man^ 
ner round the earth, completes its revolution in about thirty 
days, and then rises again at the same times as in the last 
month. In like manner if it be high water at any place at three 
o'clock in the afternoon of the day of .the new moon, it 
will be high water next day at forty-four minutes after three, 
on the third day at twenty-eight minutes past four ; and so on 
till the next new moon, when it will again be high water ex- 
actly at three o'clock in the afternoon, the same as before. 

The tides are so conformable to the motion of the moon that 
.they must be ascribed to the moon's influence. However the 
moon is not the sole agent concerned in producing the tides. 
The sun also produces- tides, but in a less degree. 

Let M (figure 1) represent the moon, O the centre of the 
earth. A, B, C, D, different points upon its surface. Let us 
suppose the earth to be entirely covered by the ocean. Then, 
because .a fluid obeys any force impressed upon it^ the moon M 
acting upon the surface of the sea at the points A, B, C, D, 
will agitate the sea in those places, and draw the water toward 
it by its attractive power. But the point A being nearer the 
moon than C, the attraction at A will be greater than at C ; 
and because the points B and D are at equal distances from the 
moon, the attraction at those points will be the same. At any 
other intermediate points the attractive forces wilPbe different 
according to their different distances from the moon. 

From this example it appears that the attractive force of tlie 
moon acting unequally upon different paKs of the ocean must 
c%tLse i? to assume a' different figure from what it would other- 
wise have if there were no suCh unequal attractions. And 
since this attractive force is greatest on that part of the ocean 

5f2 
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which lies under the moon, the water will flow constantly fronft 
the adjacent t>art8 of the ocean to that part, and will be ele- 
vated or depressed at different places according as the situa- 
tion of the moon changes with respect to those places* But 
since the earth turns round oh its axis from the moon to the 
moon again in, twenty-four hours forty-four minutes, the flux 
and reflux of the sea will necessarily be retarded from day to 
day about forty-four minutes ; and this constant daily retarda- 
tion of the tides is agreeable to experience. 
• The cause of high water at any place, when the moon is on 
the opposite side of the earth, may be explained as follows. 
Let M (figure 2) represent the moon, O the centre of the 
earth, Z and N thp^e parts of the surface of the earth Which 
are nearest to the maon and farthest from it. Let us suppose 
the earth to be entirely covered by the ocean. Then, because 
the point Z is nearer the moon than any other part of the 
hemisphere H Z R, it is evident that the water will be more 
strongly attracted by the moon about that point than at other 
points which are more remote. Now since this attraction acts 
in a direction contrary to the attraction of the earth, the water 
in all parts from H R to Z, must have its gravity, or tendency 
toyirard the centre O diminished ; and as the tendency toward 
the centre is least at the point Z, the water will be more ele- 
vated at Z than in any other part of the hemisphere H Z R. 

In the opposite hemisphere H N R, the attraction of the 
moon conspires with that of the earth. But it is the property 
of attraction to decrease in proportion as the square of the 
distance between two bodies increases. Therefore the joint 
influence of the attractions of the moon and earth will be less 
at the point N, which is farthest from the moon, than at those 
parts which lie nearer H R. In consequence of this diminu- 
tion of attflLction at N the water will flow toward that point, 
and will be elevated there. Hence the attractive force of the 
moon will raise the water of the ocean both at that point of the 
earth's surface which is nearest Jto it, and at the opposite point 
which is farthest from it, at the same time, as wfls to be 
shown, * 
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This case may be explained differently, as follows. We 
know that all bodies which move in curves, have a tendency 
to recede from their centres. Now, as the earth and moon 
move round their common centre of gravity, that part of the 
eafth which is at any time farthest from the moon will have a 
greater centrifugal force than the side next the moon,- and at 
the centre of the earth the centrifugal force exactly balances 
the attractive force. Therefore as much water tends to fly off, 
by the centrifugal force, on the side of the earth which is 
farthest from the moon, as is raised by the moon's attraction 
on the side next the moon. Hence the centrifugal force at N 
must be greater than at the centre O, and at O greater than at 
Z, because the point N is farther from the centre of motion 
than Z. On the contrary, the point Z being nearer the moon 
than the centre O, the attractive force must be strongest at Z 
and weakest at N- And since the two opposing powers ba- 
lance each other at the centre of the earth, the tides will rise 
as high on the side of the earth which is farthest from the 
moon, by the excess of the centrifugal force, as they rise on 
the side next the moon by the excess of the moon's attraction. 

When the moon is on the meridian of any place, either 
above or below the horizon, its attraction will elevate the wa- 
ter at that place. But the water cannot be raised at one place 
without flowing from, and being depressed at another. The 
elevations and depressions of the water will be greatest at 
opposite points of the earth. When the moon raises the wa- 
ter at Z and N it will depress it at H and R ,• and when the 
moon raises the water at H and R it will depress it at Z and N. 
And because the moon passes over the meridian and is in the 
horizon twice every day, there will be two tides of flood and 
two of ebb every day at an interval of about six hours eleven 
minutes between flood and ebb, as we also knon^ from experi- 
ence. 

The time of high water does not happen when the moon is 
on the meridian of a place, but commonly about three hours 
after it has passed the meridian. When the moon is on the 
meridian of any place it tends to raise the .water at that place ; 
but its attraction must be exerted some time before the greats 
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est elevation will be produced. For if the moon's attractiox^ 
were to cease when it had passed the meridian, the motion al- 
ready communicated to the water would make it continue. to 
rise for some time. Thus, the heat of the day is greater at 
two o'clock in the afternoon than at twelve, when the sun if on 
the mtridian ; and the weather is warmer in July and August 
than in June, when the days are longest. 

» 
We will now inquire what effect the sun has in producing 

tides. 

The attraction of the sun is much greater than that of the 
moon ; but the distance of the sun from the earth is nearly 
400 times greater than that of the moon, therefore the forces 
with which the sun acts upon different parts of the earth will be 
much nesp-er equality than those of the moon, and consequent- 
ly will have a less effect in producing any change of the figure 
of the earth. If all the parts of the earth were equally at- 
tracted they would suffer litde change in their mutual situa- 
tions. 

That this subject may be clearly^ imderstood we must ob- 
serve that the earth's diameter has a considerable propor- 
tion to the distance of the earth from the moon, but only a 
small proportion to the distance of the earth from the sun. 
Therefore the difference of the sun's attracticmydn the side of 
the earth nearer the sun and on the side more remote will be 
less than the difference of the moon's attraction on the side of 
the earth nearer the moon and on the side more remote ; con- 
sequently the moon will raise the tides higher than the sun. It 
is computed that the moon's attraction on the sea is about four 
times as great as that of tlie sun ; therefore the moon will rsdse the 
tides about four times as high as the sun. In reality there are 
two tides, a# solar tide and a lunar tide, which have a joint or 
opposite effect according to the situation of the sun and moon. 
When the attractions of the sun and moon conspire together, 
as at the times of new and full moon, the flux and reflux are 
more considerable ; but when the moon tends to elevate the 
water where the sun tends to depress it, as at the times of the 
first and third quarters of the moon, the flux and reflux will 
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|>e diminished. 'In the former case the tides are called spring 
tides, in the latter neap tides. 

Let S (Figure 3) represent the sun, Z H N R the earth, 
F slnd C the moon at full and change. Then, because the sun 
S and the new moon C are in aline which nearly passes through 
the centre of the earth O, their attractions will conspire to- 
gether, and raise the water about the zenith Z to a greater 
height than if only one of them acted singly. But it has been 
shown that when the water is elevated at the point Z it is also 
elevated at the opposite point N ; and therefore in this situa- 
tion of the sun and moon the tides will be augmented. Again, 
when the full moon F raises the water at N and Zj or at the 
least and greatest distance from it, the sun S, acting in the 
same right line, will also raise the water at the same points . 
Z and N, or at the least and greatest, distsmce from it ; and 
therefore in this situation also the tides will be augmented. 
In- both these cases the tides are called spring tides. 

Let F and T (Figure 4) represent the moon in the first and 
third quarters ; then, since the sun and moon act in the right 
lines S O and, F T, which, are nearly perpendicular to each 
other, their attractive forces will tend to produce contrary- 
effects, because one raises the water where the other depresses 
it. The sun's attraction at R and H will diminish the eifect of 
the moon's attraction at Z and N ; so that the water will rise a 
litde at the points which are at the least and greatest distance 
from the sun, and fall as much at the points which are at the 
least and greatest distance from the moon. The same effects 
will evidently be produced when the moon is in its third quar- 
ter at T. In both these cases the tides are called neap tides. 

The effects of the attractive forces of the sun and moon de- 
pend likewise -on their respective distances from the earth, as 
well as on their particular situations. For the.less the distances 
^ are the greater will be the effects ; therefo^ in winter, when 
the sun is nearer the earth, the spring tides will be greater than 
in summer, when the sun is farther from the earth, and the 
neap tides will be less. And for the same reason, -as the moon 
moves round the earth in an elliptical orbit, and is nearer the 
earth at some times than at other, the ti^es will be greater in 
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the former case, and less in the latter* The declinations oi 
the sun and moon, or their distances from the equator, have a 
remarkable influence on the tides. If the sun or moon were 
at one of the poles, it would elevate the water at both poles, 
and depress it at the equator : and if it were at the equator, 
it would elevate the water there, and depress it at the poles. 
The tides are highest at the time of the equinoxes, or when t]|e 
sun and moon are at the equator, because the centrifugal force 
of the earth is greatest at the equator, and consequently the 
water will be impelled with greater velocity against the shores. 
As the sun and moon decline from the equator toward either 
pole the tides diminish, and are least at the solstices, or when 
the sun and moon are at the greatest distance from the equator. 

When the moon declines from the equator toward either 
pole, the tides are alternately higher and lower at places having 
north or south latitudes, the tide which is under the moon be-- 
ing higher than the tide which is on the opposite side of the 
earth. The tides at equal distances on each side of the equa* 
tor arc equal, imd at the equator any two successive tides are 
equal. These appearances of liie tides will be illustrated by 
inclining the axis of a globe and turning the globe round. 

This general and popular view of the tides is all that can be 
given here. The mathematical reader may consult Robison's 
Mechanical Philosophy, vol. i. where he will find the theory 
of the tides treated with perspicuity and ability. 

Table of the Latitudes and Longhtides of many of the 
principal Towns on the Earth* 

THE following table is extracted from tKe geographical 
tables in Pinkerton's Geography, and die treatises of naviga- 
tion of Robertson, Mackay, and None. The longitude is 
reckoned from the meridian of Greenwich, near London. 
The four tables from which this table is extracted generally 
differ in the minutes ; and it is probable that the latitudes and 
longitudes of some of the towns have not yet been accurately 
determined. 
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Places. 


Continents* 


Countries. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Adrianople 


Europe 


Turkey 


4l« 


3'N. 


27^ lO' E. 


Aleppo 


Asia 
Africa 


Turkey 


35 


45 


37 20 


Algiers 


Algiers 


36 


49 


2 13 


Amsterdam 


Europe 


Ht>lland 


52 


22 


4 51 


Antwerp 


Europe 


Netherlds. 


51 


13 


4 23 


Archangel 


Europe 


Russia 


64 


34 


38 58 


Astracan 


Asia 


Russia 


46 


21 


48 8 


Bagdad 


Asia 


Turkey 


33 


20 


44 24 


Baltimore 


America 


U. States 


39 


22 


76 55 W. 


Barcelona 


Europe 


Spain 


41 


23 


2 11 E. 


Bassora 


Asia 


Arabia 


29 


45 


47 40 


Batavia 


Asia 


Java 


6 


11 S. 


106 52 


Bergen 


Europe 


Norway 


60 


24 N. 


5 20 


Berlin 


Europe 


Germany 


52 


31 


13 22 


Birmingh* 


Europe 


Britain 


52 


30 


1 50 W. 


Boulogne 


Europe 


France 


50 


43 


1 37 E. 


Bologna 


Europe 


Italy 


44 


30 


11 21 


Boston 


America 


U. States 


42 


24 


71 3 W. 


Bourdeaux 


Europe 


France 


44 


50 


35 


Breslaw 


Europe 


Germany 


51 


3 . 


17 9 E. 


Brest 


Europe 


France 


48 


23 


4 31 w: 


Bristol 


Europe 


Britain 


51 


28 


2 35 


Brussels . 


Europe 


Netherlds. 


50 


51 


4 21 E. 


Cadiz 


Europe 


Spain 


36 


31 


6 12 W. 


Cairo 


Africa 


Egypt 


31 


3 


31 30 E. 


Calcutta 


Asia 


India 


22 


35 


88 28 


Canton 


Asia 


China 


23 


7 


113 12 


Constantin. 


Europe 


Turkey 


41 


1 


28 58 


Charleston 


America 


U. States 


32 


50 


80 15 W. 


Copenhagen 


Europe 


Denmark 


SS 


41 


12 35 E. 


Cork 


Europe 


Ireland 


51 


54 


8 28 W. 


Dantzic 


Europe 


Poland 


54 


22 


18 34 E. 


Dublin 


Europe 


Ireland 


53 


21 


6 6W. 


Edinburgh 


Europe 


Britain 


55 


58 


3 12 


Florence 


Europe 


Italy 


43 


46 


11 15 E. 


Geneva 


Europe 


Switzerld. 


46 


12 


6 


Genoa 


Europe 


Italjr 


44 


25 


8 36 


Gibraltar 


Europe 


Spam 


36 


5 


5 22 W. 


Glasgow 


Europe 


Britain 


55 


52 


4 15 


GoodUiope 


Africa 


Caffres 


33 


56 S. 


18 23 E. 


Halifax 


America 


Nova Scot. 


44 


36 N. 


63 29 W. 


Hamburgh 


£urope 


Germany 


53 


33 


9 56 E. 


Ispahan 


Asia 


Persia 


32 


25 


52 50 
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Places. 


Continents. 


Countries. 


Latitude. 


Longitude. 


Leghorn 


Europe 


Italy 


430 33' N. 


10« 16' E. 


Leipsic 


Europe 


Germany 


51 19 


12 


20 


Lima 


America 


Peru 


12 1 S. 


76 


49 W. 


Lisbon 


Europe , 


Portugal 


38 42 N. 


9 


9 


Liverpool 


Europe 


Britain 


53 22 


2 


52 


London 


, Europe 


Britain 


51 31 




6 


Lyons 


Europe 


France 


45 46 


4 


49 £. 


Madrass 


Asia 


India 


13 5 


80 


29 


Madrid 


Europe 


Spain 


40 25 


3 


12 W. 


Manchester 


Europe 


Britain 


S3 30 


2 


80 


Marseilles 


Europe 


France 


43 18 


5 


22 E. 


Mecca 


Asia 


Arabia 


21 36 


40 


5 ^ 


Mexico 


America 


Mexico 


19 54 


99 


42 W. 


Milan 


Europe 


Italy 


45 28 


9 


12 £. 


Moscow 


Europe 


Russia. 


55 46 


37 


33 


Munich 


Europe 


Germany 


48 10 


11 


30 ^ 


Nankin 


Asia 


China 


32 5 


118 


47 


Naples 


Europe 


Italy 


40 51 


14 


18 


Oporto 


Europe 


Portugal 


41 10 


8 


27 W. 


Oxford 


Europe 


Britain 


54 46 


1 


15 


Palermo 


Europe 


Sicily 


38 7 


13 


20 E. 


Paris 


Europe 


France 


48 50 


2 


20 


Petersburg 


Eufope 


Russia 


59 . 56 


30 


19 


Philadelphia 


America 


U. 3tates 


39 57 


75 


8 W. 


Portsmouth 


Europe 


Britain 


50 47 


1 


6 


Quebec 


America 


Canada 


46 48 


71 


5 


Rome 


Europe 


Italy 


41 54 


12 


29 E. 


Rotterdam 


Europe 


Holland 


51 55 


4 


29 


Rouen 


Europe 


France 


49 26 


1 


5W. 


Seville 


Europe 


Spain 
Turkey 


36 59 


5 


58 


Smyrna 


Asia 


38 28 


27 


20 E. 


Stockholm 


Europe 


Sweden 


59 ^21 


18 


4 


Toulon 


Europe 


France 


43 7 


5 


57 


Toulouse 


Europe 


France 


43 36 


1 


26 


Tripoli 


Africa 


Barbary 


32 54 


13 


21 


Tunis 


Africa 


Barbary 


36 32 


10 


34 


Venice 


Europe 


Italy 


45 .26 


12 


11 


Verona 


Europe 


Italy 


45 26 


11 


24 


Vienna 


Europe 


Germany 


48 13 


16 


16 


Warsaw 


Europe 


Poland 


52 14 


21 




York (New) 


America 


U. States 


40 41 


74 


11 W- 
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